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PKEFACE. 


X The Loralai District was formed in 1903 by taking the Miisa Khdl 
and Bori tahsiis from the Zhob District, and the Barkh^n, Duki and 
;l 8anjawi tahsiis from the old Thai Choti^li (now Sibi) District. 

r This Gazetteer was compiled by ,Rai S^hib Jamiat Rai, assisted by 
the Gazetteer staff. The sections on Physical Aspects, History and 
'p Archeeology were revised by me ; the section on Forests was examined 
by Bhai Sadhu Singh, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests in 
Baluchistan ; that on Police by Mr. E. J. Gleeson, Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police ; and the remainder of the draft was revised 
by Lieutenant J. A. Brett, Assistant to the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
5 Governor-General in Baluchistan. The article on Geology was kindly 
t written for the Gazetteer by Mr. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey 
of India, and the note on Scenery in Chapter I by Mr. W. S. Davis, 
the first Political Agent of the new District. The complete draft was 
finally examined and passed by Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Kemball, 
C.I.E., Political Agent, Loralai. 

In cases where the conditions of Districts were identical material 
: has been reproduced from the Sibi and Zhob Gazetteers, and especially 
i from the Gazetteer of the Quetta-Pishin District written by Mr. R. 
Hughes-Bulier, I.C.S. Mr. Hughes- BullePs Census Report of 1901 has 
also been freely used in writing the important section on Population, 
Much assistauce has been derived from Major Archer’s report on the 
eastern boundaries of the District ; Lieutenant L. A. Forbes’ report on 
the temporary settlement of Sanj^wi ( 1896) ; report on the settlement 
of the Sanj^wi tahsil by K. B. Mir Shams Shah (1901); and the report 
on the claims of the Leghari Chief’s family in respect of portions of 
the B^rkh^n tahsil, by Messrs. Crawford and Diack (1897). Other 
works from which information has been extracted are given in the 
Bibliography at the end of this volume. 

Much useful information was supplied in respect to the Barkhd.li 
tahsil by the late Ld,la Hari Ram, Tahsfldd.r ; and thanks are due to 
the local ofiicials for the promptitude with which all references havb 
been attended to. 


Quetta 
June 1907 




C. F. M INCHIN, J^ajor, 
Supdt; Dist. Gazetteers, BatuchistAn. 
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CHAPTER 1 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


Loralai forms an inland District of Baluchistan and 
lies between S9° 37' and SI 27' N, and 67° 43' and 70° 18' 

E. Its greatest length from north to south is about 108 
miles and its breadth from east to west about 136 miles. 

It covers an area of 7,999 square miles. 

Its name is derived from the Loralai stream, a confluent 
of the Anambdr or N4ri, to the north of which is situated 
the civil and military station of Loralai, the headquarters 
of the District. 

On the north Loralai is bounded by Zhob ; on the east Boundaries, 
by Dera Ismail Kbd,n and Dera Ghdzi Kh^n; on the south 
by the Marri country ; and on the west by the Sibi District. 

The eastern boundary of the Distriet with the Punjab 
was determined on the joint proposals submitted early in 
1895, by Captain C. Archer, Political Agent, Zhob, and Mr. 

Gee, Deputy Commissioner of theD^ra Ism^fl Kh^n District, 
and approved by the Government of India in the same year. 

In accordance with this the boundary line which commences 
at the Chubar Kb el Dahdna runs southward along the crest 
of the Tor-ghar range till the Zamari country is reached 
at the watershed known as Khwarai Narai, The boundary 
then follows this watershed to the main Baspa range, along 
which it runs north till it turns eastward along the Loe 
Sharan stream (shown on map as Gajist^n river), and joins 
the Spera or Sanjar range at Murgh^no Dabra, the point at 
which the Loe Sharan stream crosses that range. The 
boundary line from here was settled in three bits — (3 ) from 
the Sharan Rod to the Ramak stream, (2) from the Ramak 
stream to the Guzai Kaur or stream, and (3) from the Guzai 
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stream to Ghitr Vatta on the Vihowa river. The first two 
bits were disputed between tbe Zamaris and the Ustaranas. 
To settle this dispute, arbitrators were appointed from both 
sides, and they decided that the Satijar range from the 
Sharan stream to the Guzai Sar should form the tribal 
boundary ; the line was accordingly drawn along that range. 
This line did not interfere with the longstanding custom of 
the UstarS-nas to graze their flocks and cattle on the west of 
the range, which practice was allowed to continue. 

The demarcation of the next portion from the Guzai 
stream southwards was carried out by the officers themselves 
on the written request of the parties concerned. The line, 
which was disputed between the Ustaranas and the Alusa 
Khdls and Isots, was held to run along the continuation of the 
Sanjar range south to near Chitr Vatta except that the N&sir 
Waia Kach to the west of Chitr Vaita was included in the 
Punjab side of the border. The next portion of the bound- 
ary,' from Chitr Vatta for about six miles southwards, was 
laid down in 1895 by Mr, M. L. Dames, C.S., Commissioner 
of the Derajat, and Captain Archer, and the line was drawn 
aloncf the watershed between the Dab and Z5,rn nullahs till 
it joined tbe boundary proposed by Alajor Mclvor, Lieutenant 
McMahon and Mr. Younghusband in 1891, The latter 
which extended southwards as far as Mat on the Rakhni 
river was also finally laid down in 1895, when the Govern- 
ment of India approved of the proposals of 1891 and decided 
that the Andarpur valley, as to the ownership of which the 
Punjab and BaluchisUn authorities had been unable to come 
to a decision, should be included in Baluchistan. According 
to this, the boundary runs from a point about six miles 
south of the Vihowa river along the ridge between the 
aforesaid Dab and Zam nullahs a few miles north of their 
source, and follows that ridge in a southerly direction down 
to the limits of the Earkana lands. It then turns to the 
U' ■ east for » little over a mile,- skirting the northern boundary 
of '\Esrtina .until it reaches a ridge of hills separating 

.v,,: 







4 4 I'', I ^ 
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PHYSICAL |.]|jj|g rj(jge in a south-south-westerly direction for about three 
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or four miles to the southern watershed of the Manjbei 
valley which it follows to the ridge running along the east 
of that valley; it then runs north-north-east along that ridge 
and the Loladher sham, after which it turns to the east and 
runs along the northern watershed of the Rakhni stream 
until it reaches the watershed of the tributaries of the Wider 
stream ; it then turns south and keeps along the w^atershed 
between the tributaries of the Widor and Eakhni streams for 
some few miles, crossing a dip in the crest line named 
Kharra to a peak on the south of that dip called Midni Sir. 
A boundary pillar has been erected on Miani Sir and another 
on the conspicuous knoll on the north side of the Kharra 
dip to better indicate the direction of the boundary at that 
point. From Mi^ni Sir the boundary leaves the actual 
watershed, and runs along the crest of a w^ell-defined spur, 
which has also been marked out by boundary pillars, to a 
prominent knoll within a short distance of the foot of the 
hill opposite the village of Muhma. From this point the 
boundary line runs along a series of the more prominent of 
the lower knolls of the range to a low peak south of Bewatta, 
leaving the various small plots of cultivable land or thals 
known under the collective name of Bati on the east of the 
line. The post of Bewatta and the pool of water behind it 
were left on the Punjab side of this line. From the last- 
mentioned peak the line continues to run along the lower 
knolls at a short distance from and above the foot of the hills 
to Sanri, a point where the Rakhni river enters a gorge at 
the foot of Mount Pikal. Between Bewatta and the plateau 
shown as NiMni Chur on the map are a number of tkals 
situated in two lines running north and south and separated 
by a low ridge of hills. The upper or eastern line, including 
. ' : i the thale known as Padri, Jow4ni Wali, and others, were 

^ ^ left on the Punjab side of the boundary line which here 

' : . follows the crest of the ridge above referred to lying between 

•V t * I > ‘ ‘'if Z- ‘ A-” , fc ' 1 , . 

the two lines of tkals. The lower line of tkals which includes 
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the thals named Chik, Buriw^lla, Beriw^li, and Nflri (the 
two latter are called Kiinari by the Baloch) were included 
in the District. Between NiUni Chur and Chacha the 
boundary line approaches in many places to a few hundred 
yards of the Rakhni stream. Between Chacha and Mat the 
line is often at a considerable distance from the river, and 
certain defined approaches to the water have been marked 
out by which the Durkanis are allowed to take their cattle 
to the water. At Sanri the line of contact between the tribes 
under the respective jurisdictions of the Dera Grhazi Khfe 
and the Loralai Districts ends. 

The portion of the line which constitutes the boundary 
between the Khetrans and the Buzdars was finally laid down 
early in 1905 and permanent masonry pillars were erected to 
clearly define it. 

The southern boundary of the District which commences Southern 
from near Mat runs westwards through the Pikal range, 
crosses the Jbabbar stream, and runs approximately along 
the Andari range, a continuation south-westwards of the 
Sukha range. The line then crossing the Makhmar stream 
passes north-westwards through the K^labhua plain and 
crossing the stream of the same name enters the mass of 
hills known as Bor. It then turns north-east and runs along 
the M^r and Jandran ranges of mountains to the Han rift 
near the head of the Baladhaka valley and at the eastern- 
most corner of the Kohln valley. From this point the 
boundary again takes a westerly course north of the plateau 
of Kohlu, and running along the hills bordering on the north 
of the Giasani and Narhan valleys continues m the same 
direction along the series of ranges of which the highest 
peak is Butur. From this peak the boundary runs north 
to Gumbaz, and thence west to the south of Chotiali after 
which it runs southwards and, crossing the Beji^ river near 
Kop, continues west along the hills south of the Karahi 
plain. Thence continuing via Pazha and the Sembhar and , ' 

Kanoki passes the boundary runs along the southern bas^ 
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of the Sialu mountains, and crossing Fakir Narai near 
Warikha runs along the &hazhgi~ghar range. The southern 
boundary of the District may be said to end at this 
point. 

The western boundary of the District commences at a 
point near the Grbazhgi-ghar peak and runs in a north- 
westerly direction north of the Pan mountains, Sinjli Kan 
and Tor Kan and south and west of the Mareti plain over 
the Ushghara watershed near the Dilkuna pass; thence via 


the Zana Kotal it runs along the high hills of the Nishpa 


mountains. After leaving these hills, the boundary turns 


north toZiarat Tsarai including Chauter within the District 


and continues in the same direction as far as the Ghunz 
watershed after which crossing the Malik Salar hills it makes 
a sharp turn north-westwards and runs along the hills south- 
west of the Chinjan valley and including the Ilbashtki 
village within the line, till it reaches Tsari Momanrgai and 
eventually joins the Siirghund mountains. 

The northern boundary of the District, which commen- 
ces from near the Siirghund mountains, follows an easterly 
direction, and passing the watershed of the Ohurmighar 
takes a southerly course about seven miles before it reaches 
Sori. From the latter place it runs in a north-easterly direc- 
tion for about 20 miles to the Macblaman river, the distance 
form Surghund to Macblaman being about 129 miles. Hence 
the line of boundary runs roughly with the western slopes 
of the Sur range in a northerly direction in almost a straight 
line to the Kazana river, leaving the Ali Ahmad, Ali Khan 
Kili, Landian and Kashmir villages to its west. From the 
Eazana river the line continues eastwards through the Satiara 
range, and follows the line of the Lawara watershed to Bagha.^ 
Hence the line takes a northerly direction along the western 
slopes of the Torghar range of the Sulaiman mountains till 
it reaches the Chd-har Khel Dah^na. From Macblaman to 
Chiihar Kh^l Dah^nathe distance is about 64 miles. 






* Locally known as Tap. 
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The District consists of a series of long but narrow ^ysical 
valleys hemmed in by rugged mountains. 

In the north lies the Bori valley which runs east and 
west and is bounded on the north by the Dtoi^nghar range 
and other ridges and on the south by the Kru mountain and 
its continuation westwards to Murdarghar. The valley is 
roughly eighty miles long by eight broad, but is split into 
two portions by a low range of white limestone and shale 
hills running down it. In the hills north of the valley, the 
peculiar formation of all the ranges about the country is 
very noticeable. The ridges are parallel, the uniform run 
of the lines of upheaval being from north-east to south-west. 

For the most part the slopes are gradual from the foot upward, 
and then assume a precipitous steepness near the summit, 
giving them the appearance of a fort situated on a glacis or 
skirt. These skirts are composed of the debris of the moun- 
tains and extend a considerable distance, eventually merging 
into the plain. These parallel ridges lie at wide intervals 
with this glacis formation between them. The openings 
between these give wide passages between Bori and Zhob, 
and offer roadways with easy gradients. — (N.-W. F. 
Gazetteer). 

In the north-east is situated the large valley of the 
Sahra the general lie of which is from south-west to north- 
east. The valley is bounded on the north by the Lwara 
watershed and the Sappar or Tsf^par range of mountains ; on 
the east lies the Torghar range of mountains the continu- 
ation of the great Siilaiman range southwards, of which the 
prominent peaks are Salai, Narai, Buj and Hazarghat. To 
the south lies a mass of mountains of which the principal 
is the Trakar range, while on the west is the Siir range of 
mountains. 

In the south-east of the District, the B^rkhan valley is 
enclosed on the north by scattered low hills which divide 
the drainage of the valley from that flowing into the Eakhni 
stream ; on the south-east by the the south 
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by the Andfiri range, a continuation of the Sukha range 
south-westwards ; and on the west and nortli-west by the 
great Jandran range. The valley opens out south-west into 
the Vitakri valley, the latter being really a prolongation 
of the former. To the east of the ISukha range is the 
Karcha valley which is bounded on the east by the Phulali 




The rest of the country forming the south-western and 
partly the central portion of the District consists of a 
series of plains most of which lie between parallel ranges 
of minor hills. The most important of these plains is 
that known as the Thai Chotiali, the physical geography 
of which differs in no way from that of the other parts 
of Southern Afghanistan ; when viewed from the neighbour- 
ing hills it has the appearance of an inland sea so level 
and flat is it. It consists of a rich alluvial deposit and 
is bounded on the north by a series of precipitous, but 
not very lofty, hills which extend from the Sialu range 
to the Chana^lang valley. On the south, from the lofty 
Mazari hill in the south-western corner of the plain to 
the Butur bills on the east, extends a more or less con- 
tinuous mountain barrier known generally as the Pazha 
hills, A spur called the Dabar hill projects into the plain 
in an easterly direction from the Si^lu range for about 
sixteen miles. An account of this spur is given further on 
in this section. 

^ The hill ranges of the District consist of rugged 
mountains which vary in elevation from 3,000 to 10,000 
feet. Those occupying the west and centre have a direc- 
tion from west to east, and form the upper catchment 
area of the Anamb4r riyer. Those in the east run north 
and south, and their drainage bursts through the Sulaim^n 
range into the Indus valley.. The western ranges are the 
highest. The central hills consist of three parallel ranges 
stretcliing outtome^t the Sulaimdn range. They are known 
ll^P^m^ghar on the north ; the Kru and , 
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liills in the centre, and the Da, bar range with its eastern 
continuation on the south. 

The main range stretching through the District on 
the east in one continuous chain of mountain peaks, from 
the Gomal river on the north to the Indus on the south, is 


physical 
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Snlaitiidii 

range. 


the great Sulaim^n^ range. 


Subsidiary 
ran ores. 


The Lwdra plain and the Sahra valley divide two ranges 
of mountains running east and west of them which form the Torgbar, 
prolongation of the Sulaiman range southwards and are 
known by the general name of Torgbar and Surghar ranges. 

The eastern chain of mountains running from Chiihar Khel 
D.ihrina on the north to the Liini river on the south is known 
as the Torgbar range. The northern portion as far as the 
Guzai river is commonly known as Nishtarghar of which 
the highest point, Mizri Eoh, has an altitude of 10,200 feet. 

It overlooks the plains on the east and the Indus is 
clearly visible on a fine day. The drainage on the 
western side falls partly into the Ohiihar Khel Dah^na 
and partly through the Tap valley into the Vihowa. The 
drainage on the east is carried by the Kamak and Guzai 
streams. The base of the mountain is thickly covered with 
acacia and wild olive trees, while pine is abundant on the 
top. South of the Guzai stream the chain runs in parallel 
ridges as far as the Toi river under the names of Torgbar, 
Shfnghar and Toghd,sh. From the Toi southwards, the 
chains of hills separate, that running in a westerly direction 
and forming the eastern boundary of tlie Sahra valley, as far 
as the Sadaw^al stream, is called Salai, and that stretching in 
the east to the end of the Kharspun valley is named Narai. 

In the Salai range are several plateaux of unirrigated lands 
owned by the B£‘l Khel Musa Khels, where grapes, apricots, 
pomegranates and wild figs grow in fair quantities. Dwarf 
palm is abundant. The north-western drainage is carried 
into the Toi while the south-eastern flows into the Rod 


river. 


* Note.— A detailed description of this range is given in the Zkob 
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Sappar or Tsapar, an offshoot of the Torghar range^ 
lies north of Toi Sar and is grazed over by the Isots and 
Marghazans. 

The Tirh range of hills (7,640 feet) lies north-east of 
Narai between Kaiwahan village on the north and Suiimao 
plain on the south. The hills are very steep, large rocks and 
stones making them impracticable for any but hiilmen. 

Three difficult footpaths go from the Sahra valley 
via Toi Sar to the Zamari country through these 
ranges ; one runs through the hills to the Tap valley and 
there divides one branch known as Shpaly^ra iidr going 
over the hills beyond the Kot Ashak Kh^n village, and 
the other following the Tap Tangi. The third follows 
the bed of the Toi river to Palasm village, and then turning 
northward meets the other two tracks at Kot Ashak Kh4n, 
These eventually lead to the Ddra Ismail Kh^n District. 

The caravan route from Musa Khel to the Dera Ism^l 
Kh^n District enters the range of hills to the east of the Sahra 
valley, and crossing a plateau called Sahbai over the Narai hills 
goes north-east in the bed of the Karh4r river. It then turns 
southwards and running through the Lowarki pass goes to 
Chitr Vatta via the Burkohi river and thence to Vihowa. 

Another caravan route from Zhob comes via Toi Sar, 
Labar, and P4ki to Zakozai and crossing the Urmazh pass 
joins this route in Sahbai plateau. 

A westerly ridge of the Sulaimin range situated 
between the Luni and Vihowa rivers, and overlooking the 
Drug valley to the east and the Musa Khel country to the 
west. The prominent peaks are in the north Buj (7,620 feet) ; 
in the south Haz^rghat (8,054 feet), Behu (7,970 feet) on which 
stands the shrine of a saint, to the east of Haz^rghat, Joutir 
(7,087 feet) and Jhandi (7,046 feet). The southern peak 
Hazdrghat or a thousand precipices ” is so named on account 
of the extreme steepness of its slopes. The eastern drainage 
of the whole range passess through the Lang river into the 
Dera GhSzi Kh^n District, while the western drainage of 
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the northern portion of the range is carried by the Khar- 
spiin river through the Burkohi Tangi into the Vihowa, that 
of the southern portion flowing into the Liini river. The 
range is inhabited by Bulfarz on the west and J^fars on the 
east. The northern slopes below the Haz^rghat peak to 
Khan Muhammad Kot are inhabited by Bel Khel Musa 
Khels. 

The principal route through this range goes from Mitsa 
Khel to the Drag valley. It is called the Buj lidfi and 
crosses the Buj peak, which is difficult both for footmen 
and beasts of burden. A difficult route leads from Kh§n 
Muhammad Kot to Drug by the Warzhiz nullah between 
the Hazarghat and Behu hills, thence over the Saral Kotal 
and further northwards over the Singh Kotal and via Nath 
village to Drug. 

The vegetation of these hills consists of olive, acacia 
modesta, gargol^ mauraij wild figs and helanai^ Grass is 
also found in abundance. 

A continuation of the southern hills of the Sulaim^n 
range stretching from the north of the Lwdra plain in Zhob 
to Mekhtar in the Bori tahsll, and separating the Musa 
Khel tah^^l from that of Fort Sandeman. The north- 
western slopes of the range lie in the Zhob District and are 
locally known as Torghar ; the eastern slopes which are in 
the Musa Khel tahsil are given the general name of Sur- 
ghar. The highest peak Charkundai is 7,598 feet. The 
eastern drainage is carried by the Razana, and Tang Lahar 
rivers, which eventually drain into the Vihowa. The range 
is inhabited by the Musa Khdls. 

The principal paths running through the range west- 
wards are (a) from Sahra Miisa Khel to the Gosa plain in 
Zhob, and (b) another to Murgha Kibzai, 

The vegetation consists chiefly of acacia modebta and 
olive in some quantities. The Box tree grows in the north- 
eastern portion of the range, the only place in Baluchistan 
where it occurs. Grass is also abundant in the hills. 
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An offshoot of the Siirghar range on the south-east 
stretching from the Tang Lahar river on the north to the 
Tarikh stream on the south. Its highest peak is 0,928 feet. 
It borders the ViMa valley on the west, while the Balaigbar 
mountains, of which the highest peak is 7,018 feet, stretcli 
to the east of the valley. The drainage is carried by the 
Lori Tang which eventually merges into the Liini river. 
To the south-east of the range is situated a wide plain 
called the Kakal D^man, where grass grows abundantly 
and to which the Musa Khels in summer, and the Kibzai 
and Grhilzai Powindahs in winter, resort for grazing pur- 
poses. Fidacia cabutica and olive grow in the Kakal range 
in large quantities. 

Of the other mountain ranges extending southwards to 
the Marri country and forming the prolongation of the 
great Sulaiman range, the undermentioned are the principal 
ones. Dadar is a conspicuous mountain in the Liini coun- 
try between the Cham^lang and Laki valleys. Another 
detached bill range called Nath (6,070 feet), lies to the north- 
east of it. Dadar is an isolated mass of mountains 6,657 
feet high, surrounded on all sides by richly clad well-wooded 
plains or valleys. 

To the south-east of Dadar and to the west of the 
Karber valley runs another range in a series of detached 
hills and known as the Karwada range after a pass of the 
same name. The highest peak in the south-eastern portion 
of the range is 6,061 feet. At the south-east foot of Dadar 
and in the neighbouring Kach Budi and Kharlak hills seams 
of coal have been noticed. 

South-east of Karwada is Dig (6,107 feet), a range of 
hills running north-east and south-west and enclosing the 
Bagha valley on the east. 

Dekha (5,197 ft.) is one of the highest hills in the Khetr^n 
country lying at the northern extremity of the long range 
enclosing the northern portion of the Barkban valley on the 
east. It lies about six miles to the north-west of Eakhni 
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and is separated from other parts of the same range by two 
passes through which run routes from the Bdrkh^n valley 
to Rakhni ; the pass to the north of I)ekha is called the 
Chhuri, and that to the south the Baddhi. The drainage 
through both these passes flows into the Rakhni stream. 

The ascent of the Dekha hill is difficult and a few Khdtr^ris 
only resort to it for grazing their cattle, A good view of the 
Khetr^n valley can be obtained from the summit on a clear 
day. 

The Sukha Daula range forms the continuation of the SukhaDaula 
Dekha range south-westwards and encloses the lower part 
of the Barkhan and the upper end of the Vitakri valleys on 
the south. In the north-east of the range is the high peak 
of Mazara (5,980 feet). A pass called the Gozwanga tra- 
verses the southern end of this range and affords a route 
between Mat and Nahar Kot. This pass is marked by a 
distinct gap in the range and has three ascents all very 
steep and rough. 

In continuation of the Sukha Daula range south-west- Andan. 
wards is another long range of mountains enclosing the 
Makhm^r and Vitakri valleys on the south. The western 
extremity of the range rises to a considerable height and is 
known by the name of Chappar. A route branching off from 
the Makhmar valley skirts the western extremity of this 
ranc^e, and joins the Kd,ha nullah in the Marri country. 

A range of hills (5,56] feet) running south-west of the Phulali. 
Rakhni valley from the Baddhi stream on the north to the 
Gujhi nullah in the south-west. The range stretches 
throughout along the west of the Rakhni river. The 
drainat^e both from the east and west flows into the Rakhni 
river which eventually makes its way into the Marri country. 

The mountain is only accessible to footmen who resort to it 
for grazing purposes. 

To the south-west of Phulali lies the Pikal range pikal. 
between the south-west corner of the Mat Ch'acha valley and 
the north-eastern portion of the Nes^u plain. It encloses 
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fcheHOuthernsideofapassofthesame name which affmds 

a route through this range from the Mat valley to Nahar 
Kot. It is, however, passable only by donkeys and hill 
bullocks. The highest point of the range is 3,938 feet. 

The Jandrto range of hills (highest point 6, 1 18 feet) 
runs north-east and south-west and separates the Kohlu 
plateau from the Khetrfin country. Only the south-eastern 
slopes lie in the District. Its slopes are rocky throughout, in 
many places containing excellent pasturage, on which the 
Khetrfin, and more especially the Hasni, shepherds graze 
their flocks. The actual range known by the above name 
may be said to terminate eastwards at the Bibar Tak pass, by 
which a camel track leads from Kohlu to Bftrkhan, and west- 
wards at the Mfi,r pa.ss, by which a route also practicable for 
camels goes to Kahdn and Mdmand. It can also be crossed 
by the Daula Wanga and Lunidl passes. The range, however, 
is prolonged in both directions beyond the Bibar Tak and 
Mdr passes, the hills to the east gradually diminishing as 
they approach Bagha, while to the west the range is pro- 
longed by a long steep wall of rock which terminates at the 
Sund Thai in the Marri country. This part of the range is 
impassable except at the Naridl and Mezhlare passes : the 
former pass is only practicable for very lightly laden camels 
and the latter, as its name signifies, is only a sheep track. 
The chief vegetation of the bills, besides grasses, is the dwarf 
palm which grows luxuriantly. They are also believed to 
produce certain herbs which are highly valued for medicinal 
purposes. On the Jandrdn mountain, there is the shrine of 
a saint Shdh Mahmdd who is said to have come from 
Bahdwalpur and lived in the hills. The shrine is held in 
great reverence. 

In the west of the District the Kasa range runs south 
of the Ghunz village for some miles and is the highest part 
of the hills dividing the two roads which lead east from 
Kow&s towards SmS-llan by ZiSrat, and by Ghunz Narai. 
The highest peak is 11,103 feet. It contains much juniper. 
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Grbund is a high peak in the range north of the Tfinda ^^spects^^ 

Sahim valley. It has an elevation of 9,383 feet. Its west- ^ 
ern extension is known as the Malik S5.1§r (10, 65^^ feet). To Gazghai and 
the south-east stretches a range called Kbor5,n of which the 
highest peak is 8,633 feet. To the east of the latter runs 
another range known as Grazgbai- The Gojur (8,642 feet) 
lies between the Tanda SaMm and Wuch Sal^m valleys and 
extends eastwards to the Sin^illan valley. 

A range of hills lying north of Sanjdwi and separating Murdarghar, 
it from the Bori valley. The highest peak is 7,732 feet. 
Immediately south of the range is the valley known as the 
Lwd^ra D4g, along which and the narrow valley of the Inzar- 
ghat to its west runs the main road from Harnai to Jjoralai. 

The Lw5.ra l)4g valley is flanked on both sides by somewhat 
precipitous hills which are, however, well covered with grass 
after good winter rains. 

A high range of mountains forming the south-western Sialu. 
boundary of the Thai plain. The south-eastern slopes only 
of the range lie in the District. Its highest peak is 8,112 
feet. Its vegetation consists chiefly of acacia and olive. Fig 
trees and pomegranates are to be found here and there. 

The principal footpath leading through the range is 
known as Pur Tak which goes via Pur to Spintangi in the 
Sibi District. On the south-west border of the Thai Cho- . 
ti5,li plateau, the range is crossed by the Semhbar pass 
through which goes the road from Duki to Spintangi. The 
Pazha hills (2,500' feet) extend from the east of the Sembhar 
pass to the Butur hills, and form the southern boundary of 
the Thai plain. Roads over these bills lead to Quat Mand^i 
and B5.bar Kacb in the Sibi District. 

A range on the north-w^est corner of the Thai Choti^li 
plain projecting in an easterly direction from the Si5,lu range, 
for about sixteen miles. It is a most remarkably rounded, 
tortoise-shaped mass of hills, seamed from top to base with 
ravines and cracks and apparently covers an extensive system 
of springs, JcdrSzes having been excavated from all sides of 
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its base. It diverts the course of the Tlial river and from 
near its eastern end. a low range extends to the mass of the 
hills forming the nortliern boundary of Thai. The vegeta-" 
tion consists principally of acacia and olive. 

A succession of parallel ridges consisting of the offslioots 
oftheSiirghund mountain (Zhoh)and roughly formingapor- 
tion of the northern boundary of the District. These detached 
ranges of hills stretch westwards from the Churmai Tangi north 
of the Dam^nghar range till they merge into the main 
mountain at the westernmost extremity of tlie District. The 
ranges are given distinctive local names. Of these Siazgai, 
an isolated hill between Chinjan and Dirgi Sargara presents 
an unusnall}^ striking appearance. The southern drainage 
of these hills is carried by the Loralai and Kohdr streams to 
the Anambdr river. Of the principal paths from Zhob lead- 
ing through these ranges are (1) Hindubdgh to Chinjan via 
jMarzaghan and Tortangi, (2) to Speraragha vin the Kbdtuka 
river, (3) Kila Saifiilla to Loralai via Nishpa and Kohar Tangi, 
and (4) Gwal Haidarzai to Jjoralai via Barat Khel, Gidar 
Chd,h and Torkhezi Tangi. 

One of the parallel ranges running east and west through 
the hill region which forms the boundary and watershed 
between Bori and Zhob. It abuts into the Bori valley 
towards the west near Zhar K^v4z. Here it sinks into a 
mere elevated plateau only a few hundred feet above the 
valley. The hills are chiefly composed of limestone ; in a 
few places sandstone and conglomerate appear. The high- 
est peak is 6,600 feet. I..ooking northward from Bori, this 
range presents a very striking appearance with its scarped 
crest resting on a steep , glacis of de^bris which gradually 
meltsinto the alluvial plain, and seems like a natural rampart 
barring all passages to the north. The aspect of the whole 
range is uninviting in the extreme. Snow is said to remain 
on the hills only for a few days in winter. It is inhabited 
by Marina Kh^l Arabi Khel K^kars. Two important routes 
from Loralai to Zhob go tbrougli this range via the Mara 
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Tangi and the .Torkhe ziTangi. The latter is about one 
mile long and 100 yards wide. 

To the north-west of the Dtodnghar is the Churmaghar Churmaghar. 
range (6,941 feet) which separates Bori on the south from the 
Kila Saifulla tahsil in the north. To the west of the range 
a route runs via the Churmai tangi from Loralai to Akhtarzai 
in Zhob. The pass is easy for camels throughout. 

In the centre of the District a remarkable looking Kru. 
mountain called Kru (6,261 feet) stands out prominently 
south of the Bori valley. To the south of Kru and connected 
with it by a fairly high saddle are other high hills, the highest 
point of which is Bagrai. The slopes of the Kru mountain 
from the base upwards are gradual at first. At the summit it 
becomes quite precipitous and assumes a fort-like appearance 
of enormous strength. On the top is a basin-like formation 
somewhat rectangular which makes it an impregnable natural 
fortress. Several villages of Hamzazais are situated at the 
northern base in Bori and of LiinivS at the southern base. 

The Anamb^r flows round the north-east and south 
bases of the mountain and carries the entire drainage. 

Several small water-courses run down all four sides of it. 

The principal route over these hills goes from Wah^r to 
the Liini country and is known as ITrmazh Udr. 

To the east of Kru the Gadahar range (6,629 feet) forms Gadabar. 
part of the southern boundary of the Bori valley, and divides 
the Hamzazais on the north from the Liinis on the south. Its 
entire drainage flows into the Anamb^r. The. slopes are pre- 
cipitous in places. A camel track leads tlirongh a gap called 
Wat in this range to the Liini country. Another route goes 
over the range and is known as Zhwe lidr. The principal 
tree is acacia modesta. 

A range of mountains north-east of the K^rez village in Tumbel. 
the Luni country. The highest peak Tumbel is 5,739 feet. 

The northern drainage is carried by the Ldki stream and the 
southern by the Nardchi both of which flow into the Anam- 
blir or Bdji river. 
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East of tbe Mareti plain and south of the Smdllaii valley 
runs a high range of hills extending as far as Bagh4o and 
known as Torghar. Its highest peak is 7,594 feet. Grass 
grows on it in great quantities. Warkanghar stretches south 
of the Khardshang plain eastwards to the Robat plain. 

As has been already said, the drainage of the western 
and central portion of the District is carried off by the 
Anambar and its affluents^ while the eastern drainage bursts 
through tbe Sulaiman range into the Indus valley. 

The Anambar is the principal river of the District. It 
rises at Tsari Momanrgai in longitude 67^46' at the watershed 
between the Sb^hrig and the Bori tahsils four miles to the 
east of Sperar^gha. Here it is a hill torrent and has no 
perennial supply of water. It flows in an easterly direction 
for about 32 miles up to its junction with the Dargai 
hill torrent, then turns south-east and about 48 miles below 
the junction it is joined by the Mara river from the north. 
This river rises in the hills between the Bori and the Zhob 
valleys, crosses the IMm^nghar range, and emerging through 
the Mara Tangi joins the Loralai river near Nawe Oho. At 
about two and a half miles further east the Loralai is joined 
by the Seb^n and Watagdn rivers from the north-east. 
Both these latter rivers have permanent water. Up to here 
the river is known as the Loralai or Lorali, but after its 
junction with the Sebdn it becomes the Anambar. The 
river then takes an abrupt turn to the south, and passes 
through the Z^ti Tangi, a gorge between tbe Kru and Gadahar 
ranges. Flowing through the Tiuni country, it is joined from 
the north-east by the L4ki stream, and further south by the 
Narechi which has perennial water^ A little below^ its 
junction with the Narechi river and about four miles from 
Ohoti^li,. the river is crossed at Gh^tipulby a masonry bridge 
and is thereafter known as the Beji. It then enters the 
Marri country retaining the name of Beji, is joined near 
Bl-bar Kach by the D^da and S^ng^n streams from tbe north- 
west and through the Ndri gorge debouches into the Sibi 
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plain and is known as the N^ri. The bed of the river 
for the greater part of its length is covered with shingle, but 
from the Zati Tangi to Gh^tipul it passes through soft soil 
and is unsafe to cross except at the regular fords. The water 
of the river is raised by means of temporary embankments 
to cultivate lands in eighteen villages in the Luni and Mki 
circles of the Duki tahsi'I of the District. Tamarisk, rushes 
and tall reeds grow in many places along the bed and banks 
of the river and sufiddr (poplar) is also found in that part 
of the river which lies in the Luni country. 

The following are the principal affluents of the Anam- 
b4x ; — ' . 

The Koh^r or Bahai stream rises in the Koh4r hills 
north-west of the Dim^n range. Flowing in a southerly 
direction it encloses on the west the wide stony valley of 
Bergannu. It then runs east and is joined from the north 
by one of the branches of the Torkhezi. The united streams 
carry the drainage of the southern slopes of the D^m^n range, 
and join the Loralai river at Kachhi Wah^r. The river is 
known as Babai from near the Bori village, at which place 
it becomes perennial. It irrigates several villages in the 
Wab^r circle. The bed of the river is stony. 

The Slab rises in the north-eastern hills of the Ddtn^n 
range and flowing south is joined by the Torkhezi stream 
which brings the drainage of the south-eastern slopes of the 
same range. At the point of junction, the stream becomes per- 
ennial and irrigates some of the villages in the Wah^r circle, 
joining the Loralai river at a distance of about three miles 
from Wah^r rest-house. Its bed is shingly with low banks. 

The Seban rises in the hills north-east of Murgha Kibzai 
in the Zhob District. In its course southwards it receives 
the drainage of the south-western slopes of the Sur range and 
turning westwardsds joined by the Nig^n stream from the 
north near Kotkai, and further west by the Watag^n. The 
united streams then flow in a southerly direction joining the 
Loralai river at Mull4 Mi^ln Kh^n . Kach, just north of 
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the Zati Tangi. The Seh&n becomes perennial on entering 
the Bori valley and irrigates several villages in the Mekljtar 
circle. The banks of the stream are low and the bed 
shingly. Tamarisk grows in some quantities. 

The Laki or Ldkhi stream rises in the Lakhi Sham north- 
west of the Chamaiang valley. With its numerous affluents 
it drains the wide valley lying between the Gadabar and 
Pinkai hills on the north, and the Dadar and Tumbel hills 
on the south. It is joined by two smaller streams from the 
north, the Shpeluand the Darelun. It affords irrigation in 

several villages in the Laki circle, and flowing in a south- 
westerly direction meets the Anambar close to the village of 
Sadozai. 

The Nardehi rises in the VSra Sham watershed north- 
east of the Chamalang valley, and in its upper course is known 
as the Chamalang. It leaves the Chamalang valley through 
theLiini Tangi and flowing south-westwards joins the Anam- 
bar near Chotiaii, where its banks are some 24 feet high, 
and from 24 to 30 feet wide. Near Palos village a few miles 
below Luni Tangi the flow becomes perennial and the river is 
known as the Zinda Rod. In spite of its high banks it is 
liable to flood, when it inundates the surrounding country 
to a considerable extent. It is impassable after heavy rains, 
owing to its muddy bed except at regular fords. The 
banks of the streams about Chotiffli are well wooded 
with tamarisk and sufiddr {Populus alba). Grass is also 
abundant. 

The Bfiladh4ka is a tributary of the Narechi. Its head- 
waters come down from the south-western slopes of the Nili 
Lakri watershed north of the Han pass. After running 
westwards for about 20 miles during which it runs through 
the Shpdlu Tangi it takes a sharp turn to the north near 
Pali^ni round the west end of the Makh hill, before joining 
the Narechi. There are several deep pools of water in the 
, tangi, which is a narrow rift, some 300 yards long between 
; . high, precij^itdus rocks. 
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The Wani bill torrent rises in the Zi^rat Tsari 
or watershed, and running eastward passes through the 
Chanter and Wani valleys. Taking the water of its difiFerent 
affluents, it flows through various defiles to Baghao, 
whence it has a general southerly course through Doki 
into the Thai plain and is called Thai Rod. Peren- 
nial water appears at Thadri near Duki. After passing 
the east end of the Dabar hills, the stream irrigates the 
Shc^dozai villages in the Thai plain. Daring floods its water 
sometimes finds its way into the Beji river. Among its 
principal affluents are — (!) the Mazhai which rises in 
the hills south of Ghunz, and runs eastwards and in its 
upper course is known as the Grangah. Passing through 
the Shirin and Pui villages it joins the Wani at Righora. 
Another large stream rising in the Ghunz watershed runs 
parallel to and north of the Mazhai, and taking the drainage 
of the north-western hills of the Sanjawi tahsil eastwards, 
joins the Wani near that tahsil; (2) the Mareti which 
rises in the Ushghto Kotal and running through the 
Mareti plain joins the Wani near the Uzhlez village. 

The Toi is formed by the junction of the Razanaand the 
Tang or Lahar rivers flowing from the north and south 
respectively. Both of these rivers take their sources in the 
Surghar range to the west of the Sahra valley, the Eazana 
rising in the northern watershed of the range near Atal 
Kach, and the Tang or Lahar to the north-east of Kibzai 
Sahra. The latter takes the drainage of the lower slopes 
of the Surghar range and runs eavstwards through the Tangi 
Sar after which it takes a northerly course and running 
through the Musa Khei Sahra valley under the name of the 
Lahar joins the Razana at Toi Sar. The Lahar is only 
perennial as far as Miisa Khel, where the water is utilised 
by the inhabitants. From Toi Sar, the point of junction, 
the united stream is termed the Toi and runs in a perennial 
stream irrigating lands in the Toi, Pal^sin, and Ghat 
villages. From Toi Sar the quantity of water gradually 
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increases. The river after passing through the Gat Tangi 
is joined by the Karh^r from the south, which irrigates the 
Nishpa, Kohi and Kaiwahan village lands. At the border 
of the District at Chitr Vatta it is joined by the Burkohi from 

the south, a perennial stream irrigating the Tangi, Bulfarz, 

Burkohi and Sra Dargha village lands. The combined, 
rivers then flow into the Dera Ismail Khan District under 
the name of the Vihowa. Daring the rains, the river is 
impassable at Chitr Vatta, where caravans to and from the 
Ddra IsmSil KhS,n District are detained for days together. 
In the bed of the streams from Toi Sar to Gat Tangi pools 
of water are to be found, full of fish some of considerable 
size. There is a spring of hot water near the Palasin village. 
The bed of the river is atony and full of boulders. 

The Lang stream rises in the Thak Sham pass between 
the Behu and HazSrghat mountains and runs north. At feing 
water appears and affords iridgation in the Gabar and Nath 
villages. Near Gabar another small stream, Khaji, joins it 
from the west after which the stream is known as the Lang. 
After passing the village of Nath, the water disappears. 
Eunning southwards the Lang is joined by the Zarni or 
Gargoji stream in the Drah pass and water again appears 
in it. The Zarni irrigates the Gargoji, ZArni and Kifira 
village lands. The united streams irrigate the Nfli lands, 
and running in a south-easterly direction in the Dera Ghazi 
Khfin District flow into the Banghar river. Below the 
village of Nath the bed of the streams widens out and 
tamarisk and acacia grow abundantly in it. 

This name is given to the combined waters-of the vari- 
ous streams draining the Musa Khel country, the principal 
of which are the Kod from the north, the Lori Tang from 
the west and the Kingri and Sarin from the south. After 
passing KhAn Muhammad Kot, the volume of water consider- 
ably increases and the united stream runs into the BuzdAr 
country under the name of the Luni, flowing eventually 
into the Sanghar river in the Ddra Ghazi KbSn District. 

ft!’"'': 
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The Rod brings southwards the drainage of the eastern 
and western slopes of the Salai and Narai range respectively, 
and drains a valley in the Musa Khel country north of Kh^n 
Muhammad Kot. It joins the Lori Tang close to the latter 
])lace, and after running south-eastwards for a short distance 
merges into the Luni. The stream becomes perennial at the 
point where it is joined by the Gbbarg hill torrent and contains 
a large supply of water. Thence southwards it irrigates lands 
on its banks especially those in the Rod village. Dwarf 
palm groWvS abundantly along its banks. 

The Lori Tang is a combination of the various streams 
and bill torrents coming from the south-west of the Musa 
Khel country, the principal of which are the Trikhkar, Dab, 
Sini and Nokoi. From the point of junction of the three 
former streams the, river takes the name of Lori Tang. After 
running east for a short distance it is joined by the Khajuri 
from the south when it takes a wide sweep to the north 
and joins the Rod about three miles north-west of Kh^n 
Muhammad Kot. The Kingri stream rises in the Karwada 
watershed north-east of the Cham^lang valley. It runs in 
a north-easterly direction’ and joins the Liini near Kb^n 
Muhammad Kot. Its water is claimed by the Lunis, but the 
Musa Khels utilise it for purposes of irrigation and recom- 
pense the Lunis by certain shares in the produce. It is a 
perennial stream and affords considerable irrigation along 
its banks. 

The Han takes its source in the Nili Lakri range which 
is the watershed between Mitbi Khui and B^kdh^ka. It 
runs generally in a direction south-south-west and carries the 
drainage of the Han pass and the south-eastern slopes of the 
Jandrto range. At Dabmani the stream becomes perennial 
and thence to its junction with the Kdha river in the Dera 
Gh^zi Kh^n District is known as the K^rfn. It is 
joined at Vit4kri by the Daula from the north-east. The 
Daula brings the drainage of the hills to the south of the 
Bagha valley, and irrigates a number of villages in the 
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B^rkban valley, through which it runs. Lower down the 
Karin is joined by the Wahi stream which brings the 
drainage of the Sukha range. After leaving Vit^kri 
the river takes a south-easterly turn and runs through the 
Bugti and Gurch^ni country into the Kaha river in the Dera 
Ghazi Kh^n District- About three miles from the mouth 
of the Han pass, there is a spring of excellent water called 
Hankui. Its water is carried by means of an artificial water- 
course, for about two miles through the bed of the Han to 
the Barkh^n tahsil headquarters and Kot where it is 
used for irrigation and drinking. 

The Eakhni river rises in the hills north of Muhma. It 
has a perennial stream of good water running almost continu- 
ously through the length of the Rakhni valley. It runs 
generally speaking north and south along the eastern bound- 
ary of the Bdrkhlin tahsil and receives the waters of a 
number of afiiuents from the. west, of which the principal 
are the Chang. Churi and Baddhi. Up to its junction with 
the Chang, which drains the country south of the Barkan 
plain, it is called the Wandui. After traversing the Rakhni 
plain, it flows through the Chaeha country south-westwards, 
and near Mat is joined from the north-west by the Gujhi 
which carries the drainage brought by the Malali 
and Karcha streams from the Daula hills. After passing 
Mat, the river runs south-west into the K^ha river in the 
Dera Gh^zi Kh^n District, The river irrigates lands in the 
three villages of Chappar, in Deh, Math Kalwani, Rahmtto 
Rotar, Nazar Eotar, Dubba, Ghacha and Mat villages. The 
bed of the stream is shingly down to a little below Mat at 
which place it is very stony and impracticable. It varies in 
width from 50 to ] 50 yards and its banks throughout the 
valley to below Mat are low. The Ghhuri rises in the Dig 
hills to the east of the Bagha valley, and running in a south- 
easterly direction meets the Rakhni near Rahmtan Rotar. 
The stream is perennial for the most part and affords irriga- 
tion in the Ghanda K^smdni, Wadu Khan Rotar, and Kara 
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Chur villages. The Baddhi comes from the hills south of 
the Tagha or Taghao plaiu, aud joins the Rakhni close to 
the village of Dabba, About a mile before the stream 
enters the Rakhni plain, the water disappears below the 
surface of the bed. Up to this point it has a good flow of 
water and irrigates three Lanjani villages situated on its 
banks. 

Of the scenery of the District Mr. W. S. Davis, the Scenery, 
Political Agent, writes (1905 i *■ Compared with the fertile 
valleys of Quetta and Mastung and the beautiful colours of 
the hills round Quetta, the greater part of the Loralai Dis- 
trict cannot be said to boast much in the way of scenery. A 
large part of it consists of long stony valleys ranging from 
5 to 10 miles broad, and several extensive bare plains sur- 
rounded by hills, which at first sight appear to be absolutely 
devoid of trees and in many cases are as bare and uninter- 
esting as the hills on each side of the Gulf of Suez. 

Probably, however, no tract of country in the world, 
as extensive as the Loralai District, is devoid of some spots 
where Providence has not done something to relieve the eyes 
and to embellish the prospect, and this dreary country has 
not been altogether forgotten. The fertile little vallevs of 
Sm5.11an and Baghao with their numerous streams of clear 
w'ater, and clumps of apricot, mulberry and other trees 
covered with trailing vines dotted about among the corn 
fields are a rest to the eyes after driving through the 20 
miles of the desert and bare rocks from Loralai, 

Going west from Smallan for a distance of about 16 
miles the edge of i;he juniper forest of the Zi5,rat range is 
reached, and the 16 miles of road through the shady glades 
of the forest to the pass 5 miles from Zidrat is probably one 
of the most beautiful pieces of mountain scenery in Balu- 
chistdn. In the Musa Khel hills, close to the Takht-i-Sulai- 
in5.n, the proximity of high peaks running up from the 
plains of the D^rajat is probably the cause of a more liberal 
rainfall, and they are well covered with wild olive and 
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pfiysicAL acacid modestd trees and many of the valleys have good 
aspects. , 

streams of water and are well cultivatea. 

'‘The only other part of the District, which can claim 

to have any attraction, is the valley ot the Narechi river and 

the country round Hosri, which is periodically flooded by 

the Spheli torrent. These places contain many fine trees, 

mostly the Euphrates poplar, which stand in grass flats and 

are a pleasing contrast to the bare plain all round. 

“ Having said so much, the Loralai District may be 

left to its dreary monotony and to its bracing and invigorat* 

ing desert air.” 

Oeology. The following account of the geology of the District 

has been kindly supplied (1908) by Mr. E. Vredenburg, of 
the Geological Survey of India : — 

“Formations belonging to the upper cretaceous are 
widely spread throughout this territory, and are diversified 
by numerous outcrops of the underlying lower cretaceous 
and Jurassic strata in the western and northern part of the 
District, and of the overlying eocene beds in the eastern and 
south-eastern portion, 

“ The eocene and upper cretaceous rocks consist largely 
of dark-coloured shales interstratified with limestones with 
nothing to distinguish them from one another except the 
fossil remains which they contain. 

‘'A considerable mass of sandstones, sometimes with 
: pebbte-beds of volcanic origin, especially amongst its upper- 

most strata, constitutes locally an important upper member 
of the upper cretaceous, especially along the Punjab frontier 
in tlie hill ranges of which Ekhbai is tlfe most conspicuous 
peak. These massive sandstones are known as the “ Pab 
beds,” a name derived from the Pab range in Jhalaw^an 
(Kel^t State), which consist largely of this formation. The 
Volcanic conglomerates associated with the Pab sandstones 
correspond with the Deccan Trap of the Indian peninsula. 

;v V jurassic sjstem iiicludes a massive limestone of 
(several thousand feet), constituting ' the^ 
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lofty TOOontai ns south of Ghinjan at the westeru extremity 
of hhe District, the tail ridsfe uorth-east of Loralai, and the 
one north of Sam uuihix Khan. 

“The Jurassic outcrops are surrounded by exposures of 
the overlying lower cretaceous beds consisting of dark, 
almost black splintery shales capped by flaggy limestones 
of white and red hues. The black shales, from the abund- 
ance of the peculiar fossils known avS belemnites, have been 
descnbed in geological works as the “ belemnite beds.” 

The oldest rocks of the District are found in the north- 
west corner. They are slates of triassie age in the midst of 
which are great intrusions of gabbro (a heavy rock of granitic 
appearance), whose age is upper cretaceous. These in- 
trusions represent the core of a volcano of the same age as 
the volcanic conglomerates that accompany the Pab sand- 
stones. The gabbro is sometimes accompanied by serpen- 
tines which may contain valuable lodes of chrome-iron ore, 

‘/The eocene beds belong to the division known in the 
geological nomenclature of Iniiia. as the ‘ Laki series,’ which 
is the coal bearing group in Baluchistan. The coal seam? 
which it contains in this District have not yet been worked* 

“The structure of all these rocks is a simple one. They 
constitute a succession of anticlinal folds disposed in con- 
centric circular ares whose strike gra, dually veers from south 
to south-west and to west when followed from the eastern to 
the western part of the District.” 

Detailed geological descriptions of considerable interest 
will be found in Ball’s description of the .south-eastern part 
of the District, and in Oldham’s description of the Thai 
Chotiali neighbourhood, respectively in Volume VII, part 4, 
and Volume XXV, part 1, of the JRacords of the Geological 
Survsi/ of ladid. 

On the whole the District is sparsely clothed with Botany, 
vegetation. The principal trees found in the higher hills 
are Junipervs macropoda and pistachio. Olive grows in the 
lower hills as also acocia modesta which i? found all through 
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the Miisa Khel country down to the Anarnb^r river at the 
east end of the Bori valley. Along the banks of the Narechi 
river and in the Pazha valley^ a fringe of Poptitus cv-phTCtticci 
is found, with a belt of Tamarix articulata on each side 
forming forests in places. Willow also occurs in the District. 
Tamarisk, wild caper and dwarf palm are found in the 
valleys. The edible pine {Finns gerardiana) and Finns 
txcelsa {nashtar) grow only in Torghar in Musa Khel. 
Small wild almond trees {Prunus ehurnea) are common. 
Myrtle groves are found in the Sm^llan valley, and Box 
on the summit of the Miisa Khel hills, the only place in 
Baluchistan where it has been discovered. Of other trees, 
those commonly occurring in the District are ak (CaJotropis 
gigantea), spMdr (Populvs alba) and ash or Frnxinus 
xantknxyloides ; skisham. (Dalhergia sissoo) has been intro- 
duced at Duki and grows well. Of the less common species 
of wild growth to be found are, her {Zizyphns jujuba)^ gargol 
(Reptonia buxifoli a) and karkanra (Zizyphus nuvimularia)* 
Buskka {Lf.pidium draba,)^ (Portolaca oleracea) 

(Indian purslane) and pamangi (Boucerosia Aucheriana) 
are used as vegetables. A species of wild garlic, Allium 
sphaerocephalum, is common throughout the District. Other 
plants of importance are khamaznrae (Wiihanm coagulans), 
maraghunae {Gitrullud colocynthis) and gkalonae (Anabasis 
multifiora). Rhdr or zmai (Suaeda f rnticosa, ForskS)^ from 
which crude potash is made, is found in Duki and Musa Khel. 
Cumin seed grows in years in which rainfall ivS sufficient in 
the Gradabar, Kru and Ghazghar hills in the Bori tahsii. 
It also grows in considerable quantities in Sanj^wi tahs/L 
The wild bushes include gangu {Orthonnopsis inter-- 
media)^ ganMrae (Nerium odoruxu) and Ughunae (Daphne 
oleoides), the two last named being poisonous. Tirkha 
(Artemisia) is found in the highlands; mdkhae (Caragana) 
grows in all hills. 

• Various kinds of grasses grow in the District, the most 
important being saba (Stipa capiUata) and sargarae (Oymho- 
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pogon iioarancusf^)* In many parts of the Thai plain there 
is a considerable undergrowth of shrub which is suitable 
for camel grazing; the most common plant being a species 
of saL^oLf.i (^SdlsoUi suedo.). Of the plants used for medicinal 
purposes are isapghoL (^Plantn.go ov(iUi)^ 7)i(iUT(ie (^ZizyphoTd 
clvnopodioides)^ and fihin butae, borara (Periploca aphylla) 
in the hills, and piawan (Salvad.ora oUoides) Drug. 

Orchards are numerous in Banj^wi, Duki and Bori and 
contain vines, apricots, mulberries and pomegranates. 

A list of common trees and plants growing in the 
District is given in Appendix I. 

The wild animals of the District are much the same as 
those found in other highland Districts of the Province. They 
include the wolf, jackal, hyena and fox, all of which are com- 
mon thronghont the District. The mungoose is also found, 
especially in the Barkhan tahsil. The black bear (mamh) 
occurs in the Jandr^n hills and in the* Surghar, Behu, and 
Hazarghat ranges of the Sulaiman mountains, and occasion- 
ally in the Gadab^r bills and the D^m^n range. In the latter 
hills and in the Torghar, Behu and Buj ranges, leopards 
are also sometimes found. The porcupine and badger are 
common ; the hedgehog occurs mostly in the Khetr^n coun- 
try. Wild pig are occasionally met with in the Gadab^r and 
Anamb^r forests and along the Rod and Toi rivers. Mountain 
sheep and markhor are fairly plentiful especially in the higher 
altitudes of the Sulaiman range and in the bills near Ghauter 
and Wani. Ravine deer occur in the plains. Hare are found 
everywhere in the hills. 

Of game birds, the chikor and sisi are numerous in the 
hills and black and grey partridges, pigeon, sandgrouse, quail 
and bustard {Houbara Macqnesniii) are met with in the 
plains. Waterfowl are plentiful in the season. The common- 
er birds in the District are the vulture, kite, dove, sparrow, 
lark, hoopoe {hudhud) and starling (sdrak). 

Among reptiles, snakes are numerous in all the tahsils 
except Sanj^wi and cause some loss of life. Scorpions are 
also common. 


so 
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All larger streams of running water abound in fish. In 
the Anambdr and Toi especially, fish weighing up to 201b. 
are caught. Crocodiles are said to occur in deep waters in 
the Rakhni river, near Chacha and Mat, and in the Karin near 
Vitd-kri. 

The climate of the District varies with the elevation, 

bat on the 
whole it is dry ■ 
and'' healthy. , 
In , . the west 
the' ..seasons 

are well marked; the summer is cool and pleasant, but the 
winter is intensely cold with hard frosts and falls of snow. 
In the south and east the temperature is more uniform, but 
the heat in summer is great. The average temperature at 
each tahsil headquarter station is given in the margin. 

The year is divided into four principal seasons known ag 
'psarlae, spring (March to May) ; dohae^ summer (June to 
August) ; manae, autumn (September to November) ; and 
zhamae or zam,ae^ winter (December to February). They 
are known in Barkh^n as chetar or wdnda^ unhdla^ mHa and 
sidte respectively. 

The District like other parts of Baluchist5,n lies outside 
the monsoon area and the rainfall is, therefore, light, the 
annual average being about 7 inches. The stations at which 
rainfall is recorded are Duki and Loralai, details of which 
are given in table I, Volume B. Loralai receives an average 
of 8*21 inches and Duki of 6 'To inches. 

In the western parts both summer and winter rain and 
also some snow are received. The rest of the District 
depends chiefly on the summer rainfall which everywliere 
exceeds that in winter. During the summer months the 
heaviest rainfall occurs in July and August, while in winter, 
March is the rainest. month. 

, As in other parts of the Province the direction of the 
winds is affected by the mountainous character of the country 
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end varies with the seasons. In Bering the purkho (east) and 
the darvo (south-west) winds generally blow, but the former 
is the most prevalent in the early part of the season. The 
Bori valley is subject to high westerly winds which are very 
cold in early spring and have been known to cause consider- 
able mortality. In summer east winds blow : these bring 
rain and are highly beneficial to crops. Occasionally the 
west wind blows in summer and is the precursor of dust 
storms, mostly in Loralai and Musa KheL The most pre- 
valent wind in autanin is the western or 6a-rt;o. In winter, 
west winds frequently blow and are very cold and piercing: 
if an east wind blows it almost invariably brings rain. The 
north (parditgai) and south {bada/ivo) winds are not confined 
to any season, but a north wind generally causes damage to 
standing crops. In Barkhan the different winds are known 
as purkko or 'tital (eastern), chkapar or haro (western), 
Biirki (northern) and daklian (southern). 

Floods have not been of frequent occurrence in the Dis- 
trict. The only flood of any importance is said to have 
occurred a few years previous to the British occupation of 
the District when the Thai Eod rose so high that the 
Simani fort in the Thai circle was entirely submerged and 
great loss of cattle and property was caused. The Chhuri 
hill torrent, one of the afflueiits of the Rakhni, was in flopd 
in 1893 when several lives are said to have been lost. A 
similar flood occurred in June 1902. 

About twenty years ago Drug was visited by a storm 
accompanied by hail which caused much damage to cattle 
and crops. About 1898 a severe storm visited Bori which 
lasted for about 24 hours causing loss of life and cattle, and 
destroying a large number of trees. 

Earthquake shocks have been of frequent occurrence in 
the District. The first shock spoken of by the people was 
felt in Barkhan in about 1852, the same year in which Kahdn 
in the Marri country was visited by a serious earthquake. 
The damage was confined to buildings. Another more 
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cLiMATK, violent shock was experienced in 1865 when besides destruc- 

TEMPKKA- ^ . 

TUBE AND tion of houscs, a rift is said to have been caused in a portion 
RAINFALL. Jandran mountains. In about 1890 earthquake 

shocks were unusually frequent in Sanjawi, where they are 
said to have occurred every two or three days for about a 
month. Several houses in the Srnallan valley were destroyed 
and much damage was done to trees. The latest shock 
spoken of occurred at Bori in about December 1901, where 
several houses were destroyed and fissures are said to have 
been caused in the mountains. 

HISTORY, earlier history of the portion of Baluchistan em- 

braced within the present Loralai District is involved in 
obscurity and can only be surmised from what is known of 
the general history of the Province as given in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of Baluchistan. 

About 1383 A.D. the Maliks of the Kurat Dynastjj 
who held sway in Kandahar, succumbed to Amir Timur, 
and Kandahar together with other tracts constituting the 
old Ghaznavid kingdom fell into the hands of the 
latter. These territories were conferred by Tirnur on his 
grandson Pir Muhammad, and Kandahar is here mentioned 
as extending to the frontier of Sind. According to this the 
Province of Kandahar would presumably have included the 
Loralai District. During the first half of the fifteenth century, 
Kandah§,r remained under Timur’s successors and about 
147b came under the authority of Sult4n Husain^ W 
Her4t, who in about 1480 appointed Amir Bhuja--ud--din 
Zunnun, the Arghun, governor of North-Eastern Baluchist4n. 

' The Muglials. At the close of the year 910 H. (1504-6) when Shah 
B4g Kh4n had succeeded bis father Zunnun, Babar after 
acquiring Kabul made a move on India, and on his return 
- r ' via the Sakhi Sarwar pass through Baluchistan to 

Afghanistan halted among other places at Tal Tsotiali, 
unquestionably the Thai and Ghoti4li of the present day. 
Another account says that apparently in the same march, 
BdbaPs ^prces, on his return from India, moved to the banks 
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of one of the streams^ which watered the Duki District, history. 
and the next two marches from this place brought the army 
to the village of Choti^li. 

In 1545 A.D. we read that when Hum5.yun retired to 
K4bul after distributing the fiefs dependent on Kandahar, 
one Mir Sayyid Ali, who was a landholder in Duki, a 
dependency of the Kandahar Province, and who was esteem- 
ed and venerated by the Afghans of that part and also by 
the Baloch, presented himself to him. He was graciously 
received and Duki was conferred upon him. 

The Province of Kandahar continued under the Mughals 
till 1559 A.D. in which year it passed into the hands of the 
&favid kings of Persia, under whose sway it remained until 
1695 A.D. in which year it was again acquired by the 
Emperor Akbar. In that Emperor’s reign, the territory of 
Duki which was generally garrisoned, formed an eastern 
dependency of the Kandahar Province and provided a con- 
tingent of 500 horse and 1,000 foot besides other contribu- 
tions. 

In the year 1614 A.D. in the reign of Jab^ngir, the Early 
successor of Akbar, Messrs. Richard Steel and John Crowther, Caveliers, 
two English merchants who were on their way from Ajmdr 
to Isfiih^n, passed through the District. Travelling from 
Mnlt6n they crossed the south-eastern frontier of the District 
near Chachcha, called by them Ghatczaj on the 10th June 
1614, and the account of the rest of their journey as given 
in their own words is as follows : — 

The tenth (we went) three course (kos) and came to 
Ghatcza, which is a little Fort, the wals built of mud, en- 
closed with a Ditch, where the Mogoll maintayneth eightie 
or one hundred Horsemen to secure the way from Theeues. 

But they themselves arc as very Theeues as any, where they 
find opportunitie. 

The Captaine of the Castle exacted vpon euery Camell 
of the Carauan two Abacees (abassis), although nothing be 
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A hxr rpason he and his haue wages of the King. The 
A^wans (so they call the Mountaine people) came ^owne to 

r,th.r to e.p, whaUhey 

«>nnld steale than to buy, as they pretended. ^ 

“The twelfth, in the euening, hauing made prousion or 

three data « T' 

lo e. Ke fourteenth, 10 c. Thi. day o™* 

Lwne to vs and brought Sheer. Soatea, Meale, B"““' * 

Barley in great abnndanee, sufficient for onr aelues and our 

S p”““- 

the people daily did the like, sonretime. also br.»B.ng e 

;t sleuth^ Tho seventeenth, tonne. The eighteenth, 
Tc C lteteenth. 0 o. to a little Town, of th. Agwan. 
died Dnciee', where th. Mogore (Mughal) m.mt.yneth a 
" with , liltle.,. are Fort, the w.ls hnllt of mnd a 
good height, distant a mile from the Towne. Heere wee 
stayed three dayes, because the Carauan could not agree with 
tlTcaptaineoUhe Castle, who pretended a dutie on euery 
Camell, which at last they payd, one AMcec and a halfe on 

each. The three and twentieth, we went 6 c. The four and 
twentieth, we passed by a place called or three Castles, 

because of three villages triaugle-wise seituate on the side o 
a hill neer together. Wee went 8 c. The five and twentieth 
wee rested by reason of foule weather. The ^xe and 
twentieth, 6 c. The seven and twentieth, 14 c. is ay 
we passed the Durv.es, or Gates of the Mountames, being 
narrrow straits, hauing Rockes on both sides very hig , 
whence with stones a few may stop the passage of a multi- 
tude ; and diuers Carauans haue beene in these places cut off. 
This night where we lodged we suffered diuers inso encies 
from the Agw^ins, and on the morrow they exacted of vs as 
wee passed by a small village called Coastaf two Abacees 
and a balfe on each Camell. The eight and twentieth, 5 c. 
The wine and twenti eth, by Abdnnt a village, 8 c. The 
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thirtieth, 6 c. The first of luly, 7 c., to a place called histoey. 
Pesin^^a^, a small Fort mach like vnto Duckee.’’ 

The route taken by Messrs. JSteele and Crowther from 
Duki onwards would appear to have brought them the first 
march to some place in the Baghao valley. Thence to a 
locality in the Tanda Wani valley where there are still to be 
seen the ruins of three kalas or forts called the Dom Kala, 
the Eani Kala and the K^rw^n Kala, all situated on the 
south side of the Naghar bill which separates Pui from Wani. 

These three kcUas are even now known as Seh-Kota and seem 
to correspond with the description given by the English 
travellers. The locality of Ooasta mentioned in their route 
also corresponds with the Kow^s of the present day in the 
Sibi district which is still pronounced by the people of the ^ 

country as Kow^st. 

In 1622, Kandahar again passed under the Safavids The 

. , ^ ^ - 1 ^* , ^ 1 Safavids, 

when Sh4h Abb^s conferred the G-overnment oi Pishin and i622 A.D. 

its tribal dependencies which probably also included Duki 

upon Sh^r Kb^n the Tarin. The latter appears to have 

become semi-independent, and refused, seven years later, to 

submit to the Governor of Kandahar, Ali Mardan Kh^n, and 

an encounter took place near Pishin in which Sher Kh^n was 

worsted and had to retire to Duki and Chotiali. 

Later on, the Emperor Shah Jah^u made great efforts Kxpeditio© 
to regain the province of Kandahar from the Safavids, Prince 
and with this view sent in 1653 a large expedition ParaShikol 
consisting of over 104,000 men, under his eldest son 
Prince D^ra Shikoh. The prince marchedf via the Sangar 
pass and Duki to Pishin, while his heavy guns made 
their way by the Boldn pass. The Persians had forts at 
Duki and Choti^ii. and on reaching the Sangar pass, a 
body of 700 picked horsemen, under JahAngir Beg, was 
sent forward to try and surprise the Persian posts. In seven 
marches Prince D^ra Shikoh reached the frontier of the 


* PisMn. 

t This accoant is taken from r.he Tdrihhri^Kmdahdr^ or the 
latdif-ul-Akhbdr of Kashid Khan. 
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HISTORY. Jajah* country and the third stage from this place brought 
him to Sang-i-Nuksdn which was held to be the bouudarj 
between Hind and Kandahar, that is where the jurisdiction 
of the Mult5,n subah terminated on the west and that of 
Kandahdr commenced. Here a report was received from 
Jahdngir Beg that the Persians had abandoned Duki and 
Choti^li, and that the K^kar Afghans had closed the pass 
called the Kotal-i-Zi^ratgah. The next march brought I3£ra 
Shikoh to Choti^ii where plentiful supplies were obtained, 
Thai was next reached and then, Duki, Seh-Kotah, Tabak- 
Sar and Pishin. After a lengthy investment Dto Shikoh 
had to abandon the siege of Kandahar and return by the 
' route by which he had come. This was the last attempt on 
the part of the Mughals to regain Kandahar which was now 
lost to them for ever. The Province continued under the 
Safavids, but the Afghan inhabitants had become so highly 
discontented owing to the persecutions of the Persian govern- 
ors that they rose under Mir Wais Grhilzai, who established 
the Ghilzai power in Kandahar in about 1709. After about 
30 years of supremacy, the Ghilzai power gave way to NMir 
NddirShah. Sbdh who in 1737 marched on Kandahdr at the head of 
100,000 men and after a severe struggle, Mir Husain Khto, 
the last of the Ghilzai rulers, submitted. In 1747 N4dix 
, ' Sh^h was assassinated and the Afghans with a view to 

organise a regular Government of their own elected Ahmad 

Ahmaa bh&h Shah Durrani, a ruler of Kandahdr towards the close of the 
■"l/arraai* " 

same year, Ahmad Sh^b, says Dr. Duke, swept away the 
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Zhob. After an action lasting about three hours, the enemy 
were completely defeated with heavy loss. The entire force 
marched without further molestation, some through the 
Bori and Chamalang valleys, and some by Thai Chotid,li, to the 
Barkhdn plain and thence by Fort Munro or the Ch debar 
pass to the plains of Dera Grhazi Khd,n. At Ghbtidli, the 
force was joined by oOO infantry and 300 cavalry under 
General Prendergast from Vitakri. 

In 1879, with the object of extending British influence 
over the Harris, Musa Khels, Khetrans and other tribes, a 
detachment was located at Vitdkri in the Khetran country. 
It was, however, withdrawn in October of the same year. 

Thai was next visited by Captain Showers, Assistant 
Superintendent of Levies, in the autumn of 1879, and towards 
the end of that year, Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bom- 
bay, also went there. The escort which had accompanied 
him and Sir Robert Sandeman and which consisted of about 
four companies of infantry, two mountain guns, and a squad- 
ron of cavalry was left behind at Thai as a garrison. 

In August 1880, as a result of the Maiwand disaster^ 
Thai Choti^ii was temporarily abandoned. In October 1880, 
however, the expedition sent under General Maegregor to 
punish the Marri tribe marched through Thai on its way to 
the Marri country and Thai was re-occupied by a regiment 
of cavalry, one of infantry and two mountain guns, and 
placed under the political charge of Lieutenant R. H. 
Jennings, R.E., who was assisted by K. B, Hak Naw^z 
Kh^n, Native Assistant, and by a Tahsild^r. In February 
1881, Lieutenant Jennings was relieved by Surgeon-Major 0. 
T. Duke and Thai Chotiali which included Duki, was made a 
sub-district of the Harnai Political Agency, under the charge 
of a Native Assistant. 

At the close of 1881 a small force known as the Buzddr 
column on its way back from Kandahar marched to India 
vi^ CbotiMi, the Chamalang and Buzdar country to 

battery of artillery, 
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four companies of the 63rd Foot, 2 rea;imeuta of Native 
Infantry, one company of Sappers and one squadron of Sind 
Horse under the command of Heneral Wilkinson. 

In 1881 as a consequence of the settlement by Sir 
Eohert Sandenian of the cases between the Tarins of Duki 
and the Dumars and Utm^n Khels the inhabitants of Sanj§,wi 
were brought under British protection, and the tahsil was 
placed tinder the charge of the Political Agent, Thai 
Choti&li. 

In March 1883, Mr. (afterwards Sir Fred.) Fryer, Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghdzi Khfin, took advantage of a visit 

made by him to Oharndlang to endeavour to settle matters 

between the Mdsa Khdls, and the H&di&nis and Durkanis who 
were at constant war with each other. His efforts were 
successful and resulted in a truce being made. In 1883 it 
was decided to build a cantonment at Duki and the garrison 
of Thai Chotiali consisting of one Native Mountain Battery, 
one squailron cavalry and six companies infantry w'as moved 
to that place, leaving a detachment at Gumbaz near lhal 
Chotidli. An Assistant Superintendent of Levies and ex- 
offino Assistant Political Agent was appointed in the 
same year and placed at Duki, the first incumbent of the 
appointment being Captain G. Gaisford of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry. 

In 1883, in consequence of disturbances arising between 
the Khecr&ris and their neighbours, the question of the 
control of the KhetrS,n tribe was raised. This tribe had 
petitioned in 1880 to be taken under British protection and 
bad expressed their willingness to pay revenue. It was 
decided in 1881 that the political management of the 
Khetr&n tribe should be vested in the Baluchistan Agency, 
and that communications with the tribe should be conducted 
under the authority of the Agent to the Governor-General 
by the Political Agent, Thai ChotiS,li. 

In 1883 and 1884 a aeries of murderous attacks were 
made upon British subjects in Thai Chotifili by different clans 
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of K^kars under the influence of Sh^h Jahan, the fanatical 
chief of Zhob, culminating in an attack made on the 21st 

of April 1884, on a camp of labourers employed on the new 

cantonment buildings at Duki, seven of whom were killed, 
and a number wounded. Accordingly orders were issued 
by the G'overnment of India for the movement of troops into 
Zhob, and in October 1884 a force of 4,800 men and 10 guns 
assembled about Thai Ghoti^Ii under the command of Major- 
General Sir O.V. Tanner, and moved into the Bori 

valley. Sir Bobert Sandeman accompanied the force. The 
expedition of which an account will be found in the Gazetteer 
o/ was completely successful. The chiefs of the Bori 
valley hastened to attend the held there by Sir 

Robert Sandeman and made full submission, and after the 
capture of Sh^h Jah^n’s fort at Akhtarzai and the defeat and 
dispersion near that place of a body of about oOO tribesmen 
all the principal chiefs of Zhob excepting Sh^h Jah^^n also 
submitted. The Bori and Zhob chiefs on the 22nd of 
November 1884 executed an agreement, accepting the sup- 
remacy of the British Government and promising to put a 
stop to further raids, to pay a fine of Rs. 20.000, and that the 
British Government should be at liberty to station troops in 
their respective valleys, should it deem this advisable. A 
copy of this agreement is printed as Ap>pendix IL 

In the following year it was decided that a frontier 
road should be constructed from Dera Ghlizi Kh^n to Pi shin 
through the Bori valley, and that the latter valley should be 
occupied. The cantonment from Duki was accordingly 
moved forward in 1886 to Loralai and military posts were 
stationed at Sanj^wi, Mekhtar and Kingri- The head- 
quarters of the Assistant Political Agent at Duki were also 
changed to Loralai. 

In 1887, in consequence of the construction of the 
frontier road, it was deemed expedient that a closer control 
should he exercised over the administration of the country 
irihabited by the Khetr^n tribe, and the Barkh^n and other 
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valleys, which had previously been under political control 
only, were brought under direct administration. The Tabsil- 
dar at Thai was transferred to Btlrkh^n and a N^ib-Tahsild^r 
appointed in his place, tribal levies were organised and a 
light revenue was assessed. 

On the 1st of November 1887, Duki and Thai Choti^li 
together with other tracts within the limits of the Thai 
Choti^li Agency, were declared parts of British India, and 
for purposes of administration as regards these tracts, the 
designation of the Political Agent was changed to that of 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Though a settlement had been arrived at with the Musa 
Khels after the expedition of 1884, no attempt had been 
made to control or administer the territory. Towards the 
close of 1887, a band of malcontents having their headquar- 
ters at Mina Bazar, the principal village in the Lower Zbob 
valley, committed a series of outrages on labourers employed 
upon the frontier road, and it was determined that the Agent 
to the Govern or-G-eneral should visit the locality, punish the 
guilty and take security for their future good behaviour. 
Accordingly in November 1888, Sir Eobert Sandeman pro- 
< 3 eeded with a small force through the Musa Khel country 
to Mina Bazar. Here all the maliks submitted except Umar 
Kbi^n, chief of the Abdullazais, who fled, but was pursued 
by Captain Mclvor, the Political Agent, captured and 
brought back. After settling at Mina Bazar the various 
cases against the tribes and exacting compensation for 
injuries, Sir Eobert Sandeman, on the invitation of the 
Mando Khel Chief, proceeded to Apozai, and thence returned 
by the Central Zhob route to Loralai. Daring this tour the 
leading maliks of Zhob presented petitions praying to be 
taken under British protection and expressing their willing- 
ness to pay revenue in return for peace and order. This led 
to the occupation of Apozai and the Zhob valley in 1889. 
The two newest tabsils of the Thai Choti^li Agency, namely, 
Bori (including Baghao, Sanj^wi and Sm^llan, etc.), and 
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HisTOBt Barkh&n, which did not form a portion of British Baluchist&n, 
were transferred to the Zhob Agency. The Mirsa Kh41 
country was also included in that Agency, a tahsfl being 
established there in 1892. Loralai was fixed as the head- 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner, Thai ChotiAli, and 
Political Agent, Loralai and Bail way District, as that officer 
was now styled. The town and cantonment remained 
under the Thai Chotiaii District until 1894, when it was 
made over to the Zhob Agency. As first constituted, 
therefore, the Zhob Agency included Bori, B^rkhan, 
the Zhob country proper including the Mando Khdls and 
the Kibzai and Musa Khel countries. In February 1891, 
Sanjtoi was again transferred to Thai ChotiAli and BarkhAn 
was added in April 1892. The Dumar District of Baghao, 
SmAllan, etc., was also included in the Thai CbotiAli Agency. 
In October 1903, the Thai Ghotiaii and Zhob Agencies were 
remodelled, the name of the former was changed to Sibi 
District and a new District, Loralai, was created. To this 
were transferred the Musa Khel and Bori tahsils from Zhob 
and the Duki, SanjAwi and Barkh^n tahsils from the Thai 
Chotifi.li District. 

The following officers have held the appointment of 
Political Agent since the formation of the Agency in 1 903 : 

Captain A. L. Jacob, I.A., 17th October to 11th Novem- 
ber 1903. 

Mr. W. S. Davis, 12th November 1903 to 2nd Novem- 
ber 1005. 

Major C. A. Kemball, I.A., C.I.E., 3rd November 1905. 
Abchso- There are no old buildings of any kind in the District 

toev. indicate its condition in ancient times, but many mounds 

and ruins of mud forts which are commonly ascribed to the 
Mughals are scattered throughout it with the exception of 
the Miisa Khfil tahsfl. Among these may be mentioned the 
rnins (shotT ghaXcti') at Bhani, Kach, Bohri, Utbo, K&le, 
Duhla, Khahra, Mohrun, Tamani, two in Tang KHrer, one 
near Chapar Gill Khfin and two in Chacha in the B&rkh&n 
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tabsil. Near Mafe in the same tabsil is the Ke w^n spring 
and the hillock close by is strewn with small stone cairns, 
where, according to local tradition, Hazrat Ali fought a 
sanguinary battle against the Kafirs (infidels) and killed 
thousands of them. In the Daki tahsil the principal shar 
ghalai are S4nwal Kila, the ruins of a mud fort on the Tabi 
hillock, said to have been built by a Mughal woman called 
S4nwal who ruled in this part of the country, one near Duki, 
one in Sangori, one at Bargar, and the Thai shar gh a tai 
which was visited by Dr. Stein, Archaeological Surveyor, 
N.-W. F. Province and Baluchistan, and an account of which 
is given further on. In Sanjdwi there are ruins of Mughal 
forts at— Pasra, Sur Jangal, Sanj^wi, Landi, Zhar, Grhary^k, 
Laraghar Kila, Kinder, Seh Kota in Wani, Bulandi near 
Chingi Hang^ma and Mughlo Kala at Wuch Sal5.m. Traces 
of old wells and water channels, ascribed to Mughals, are also 
pointed out at the head of the Kharfishang valley. 

In the Bori tahsil the Monastery Hill” which was also 
visited by Dr. Stein, is interesting and an account of the 
forts on it is given later. Other places of archaeological 
interest are— -the Chappri hillock close to Mehw^l village, 
on which are the ruins of a fort called Khaibara Kala, so 
called after a Mughal lady who once ruled here; the Ghwae 
Ohappri, which represents a petrified bullock belonging to 
this lady ; the .Ri^sa, Ghaj, and Kasa Ghundis at the head 
of Anamb^r which are respectively said to be a heap of grain 
(ridsa), a heap of straw, and a kdsa or wooden measure, all 
petrified. The shar ghalai^ near Dirgi Kudezai, lies close to 
the road and earth dug from it is now used as manure. The 
Mughlo Kala in Shabozai seems to have been once an 
important structure. It is a square building with bastions 
at each corner and an outer enclosure wall, all in ruins. 
Local tradition asserts that heads of men, killed by the 
Miighals, were inserted in the walls and hence skull bones 
are often found in the ruins- There are also some caves in 
the sides of the Si^zgi hill, which are known as the R£ni 
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Choudh ; and also a white mound called Spinghunni in the 
same vicinity. 

In regard to the mounds in Thai, Dr. 0. T. Duke wrote 
in 1883 

“ There are in That and its neighbourhood several lofty 
mounds, the site.s of old castles now in ruins ; these are also 
.stated by the Tarins to have been ‘ from the Mughal’s time,’ 
but as they exactly resemble the similar forts at Kalat-i- 
Nasfr Khan, Kwat-Mandai and SangSu which were undoubt- 
edly the work of Hindus; and as we know, that in the 
early days, the whole hill country from Kashmir to Mekran 
was ruled by a Hindu R<ija, whose title was bihar or Sihan, 
we may conclude from the appearance of these mounds that 
the Mughals displaced or absorbed an extensive Hindu 
population ruled by powerful chiefs. As the Hindus burn 
tbeir dead, they left no tombs behind them, and the only 
domed tomb now existing is a building which is stated 
to have been put up in memory of a Kakar saint who 
came from Bori and whose name is now quite forgotten. 
The Tarins state that when they occupied the Thai plain, 
this tomb was in existence ; there are also ancient brick- 
kilns in which bricks of a square or oblong shape are 
found ; these bricks are at least three inches thick, and in 
some cases 18 inches long by 9 inches wide. There can be 
DO doubt that in former days Thai was much more pros- 
perous than it now is ; the ancient ruins above alluded to are 
near the present villages of Chotiali, TSru and Duki on main 
water channels.”* 

Dr. M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Archaeological Surveyor, N.-W. F. 
Province and Baluchistan, who visited these localities in 
1904, has recorded a detailed and interesting accountf from 
which the following has been extracted : — 

* A Usitorieal and descriptive Report on the Thai Ckotidli and 
, Bamai Districts, by Surgeon-Major 0. T. Duke (Calcutta. 1883g p. 168. 
, i 1 . Sjeport of Archsolo^cal Survey Work in the N.-W. F. Province 
■ and Saluchstan for 1804-5, Part H, Section SI. 
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The ruined fortifications of * Monastery Hill ’ near ^ ^ogy 
‘ Loralai, which form by far the most conspicuous of ancient ji^orts of 
structural remains I saw or heard of in Baluchistan^ were 
first mentioned to me on my visit to Loralai by officers of the Loralai. 
32nd Lancers, They crown the two westernmost ridges of a 
group of low hills which rise from the level of the valley about 
three miles to the south-south-west of Loralai cantonment. 

These ridges are narrow on the top and rise with steep stone- 
covered slopes to a height of about 200 feet above the flat of 
the valley, which is now irrigated in extensive patches both 
to the north and south. The ruins are those of two separate 
forts, one crowning the top of a small narrow ridge to the 
west and the other stretching in a form resembling a 
horseshoe along the crest of a larger ridge on the east. 

The western fort, as seen from the south-east, still 
retains the foundations of its walls clearly at the nortli end 
and along the east face. Its length from north to south is 
about 180 feet with an average width of 40 feet. At the 
soutli-east corner the main wall is adjoined by a. tower- 
like structure, built on a small terrace about 25 feet below 
the top of the extant walls. This tower or bastion has on 
the north and east sides a semi-circular wall still standing 
to a height of 12 to 15 feet, and showing a narrow window 
or loophole 8 inches wide and about 3 feet high. The wall 
has here a thickness of close on 7 feet, and is constructed 
like the rest of the outer walls of both forts of roughly hewn 
blocks, from 14 to 3 feet in length and 8 to 10 inches in 
height, set in regular courses. The material of the walls 
throughout was undoubtedly cut out of the rocky slopes of 
this or the neighbouring ridges, which show an easily 
cleaved white stone resembling chalky shale, bedded 
in well-defined horizontal strata. Whether this tower was 
meant to shelter a tank or possibly ^ well is not quite certain. 

The cutting-off of the rock face on its west side suggests 
this. On the top of the ridge within the circumvallated 
area the foundations of transverse walls, about 4 feet thick, 
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probn.b]y intended to form rooms, are traceable in numerous 
places. The outer walls show here and in the eastern fort 

an average thickness of 6 feet. 

The eastern ridge crowned by the second fort is 
separated from the western one by a small valley closed on 
the south by a connecting col which at its point of greatest 
dip lies about 80 feet below the top of the western ridge. 
Following the crest line of the eastern ridge, the second 
fort shows a central part, about 340 feet long, stretching 
from east to west, with an extension running due north 
from the western end for about 290 feet, and another at the 
opposite end directed to the north-east and about equally 
long. This extension is particularly narrow ; but the average 
width of the interior is nowhere more than 40 feet, except 
in the middle, where two bastions projecting on opposite 
faces extend the width to about 100 feet. One of these 
bastions has a deep pit-like depression within it which 
may possibly mark the position of a storage tank or well : 
the other is rectangular and relatively well preserved with 
walls rising to about 15 feet; so also is a third bastion 
semi-circular in shape and situated at the south-west corner. 
The northern extension ends in a small outwork about 40 
feet square, of which the walls rise still to about 10 to 12 
feet ; the north-eastern one, which occupies the highest part 
of the ridge, runs out in a ravelin-like point. Interior walls, 
much decayed, meant to divide small rooms, are traceable 
along part of the southern face and also within the exten- 
sions. 

‘‘ Of carved stonework I could find no trace, nor any 
remains which could possibly suggest a religious purpose 
such as the modern conventional designation ^ Monastery 
Hill’ suggests. The scantiness of potsherds on and about the 
ridges was very striking, and seems to me to indicate an 
absence of prolonged and continuous occupation. The few 
fragments of painted pottery found showed simple ornamenta- 
tion i in „ red and black stripes. Seeing the position and 
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character of the ruins, I believe we may recognise in them ^ 
ancient forts built like Adh-i-Samudh to afford places of 
refuge in times of need for settlements in the plain below. 

I did not hear of any coins or other antiques having ever 
been found on these ridges, 

^^This mound is ten miles south-east of Daki and about ShergbaM 

mound, Thai. 

three miles to the north-west of Thai Fort. The mound, known 
from a neighbouring locality also as that of Dabarkot, rises 
most conspicuously in the middle of a large plain no part of 
which nearer than about two miles is at present under cul- 
tivation. Equally imposing by its height, about 80 feet 
above the surrounding plain, and by its other dimensions, 
it is certainly the largest ancient mound known to me on 
the Frontier. The area covered by the mound at its base 
is probably fully 500 yards long from north-west to south- 
east, while its maximum width, including the broad spurs 
projecting to the south and north-east, can scarcely lie much 
less. The highest portion of the mound lies towards the 
north-west, and forms on its top a fairly level plateau mea- 
suring about 70 yards from north-west to south-east with 
a maximum breadth of about 65 yards. From this highest 
portion of the mound lower spurs descend with broad terrace- 
like shoulders to the north-east, south-east and south. 

These are separated from each other by two deep-cut ravines 
running east and south-east, which owe their origin entirely • 
to the erosive action of rain. The ravines, which in most 
places bear the look of fantastically fissured gorges, permit 
an examination of the interior composition of the mound 
down to a level of about 60 feet from the top. The strata 
exposed by their often vertical sides show plainly tbat the 
whole mound consists of accumulated rubbish and clay such 
as must have been used in the construction of walls and 
houses. Following the south-east ravine down to its bot- 
tom, I traced throughout strata containing ashes, bones and 
rabble. Pottery, which thickly strews the top of the mound 
as well as the surface of its lower spurs, diminishes in 
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quantity as one descends, but 1 tounn smnu pieces oi jutru 
red pottery in undisturbed strata about 40 and GO feet below 
the present top. The bottom of the ravine is throughout 
thickly covered with pottery debris, but, of course, roost of 
this is likely to have been washed down from the top and out 
of higher layers. 

Fragments of decorated pottery were found by me 
only on the top and on the surface of the north-west slope 
not far from the top. They were few in number, and showed 
simple j)atterns painted in black and red stripes or else 
crudely embossed or incised scrolls and similar ornaments. 
Potsherds with a light greenish-yellow glaze were plentiful 
on the top, hut none were picked up from the lower strata. 

I conclude from this that the decorated pottery belongs to a 
relatively recent epoch. A mound of such height could 
have been formed only by the rubbish deposits of a long 
succession of periods of occupation, and it appears to me 
very probable that the earliest of these are altogether pre- 
historic. Large rough stones found on the top and on 
terraces of the mound may be the remains of small rubble- 
built towers or walls of relatively recent date erected on this 
commanding position. But the mass of dwellings succes- 
sively built on the mound was constructed, no doubt, of clay 
only, and the crumbling away of this material has probably 
contributed more than any other cause to the rise in level. 
Of masonry of any kind neither the slopes nor the sides of 
the ravines disclosed a trace. 

According to Mr. Davis’ information a pot with about 
200 Muhammadan silver coins was some years ago discovered 
on the top, but none of them could now be produced for 
examination. Judging from the description given to me 
these pieces may have belonged to the G-haznavi or Patbdn 
dynasties. These coins would have been very useful for the 
purpose of approximately fixing the latest date up to which 
. occupation of the mound continued. Otherwise finds of 
coins appear to be exceedingly rare, w^hile those of beads are 
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Messrs. Steel and Crowther to whom a reference has Ruins of Seh 
been made in the section on History passed by these 
villages on the 24th of June 1614 on their way from Ajmer 
to Isfahan, The ruins of the villages were visited by Eai 
Sahib Jamiat Rai, Gfazetteer Assistant, in September 1903, 
who furnished the following account of them :-~ 

/rin the morning we went to Wani, the garden of 
Mull^ Kh^rii Wanechi, which lies about four miles from 
Chauter on the Chauter-Smallan road. Here we left the 
horses, and walked about one mile along the Pezbi path to 
Pui till we came to a hillock or gkundi on which are heaps 
of stones and stone walls. This place is still called the 
^ Dom Kala^’orthe village of the musicians. The small 
mdnda or hill torrent to the south of the Kala is called Kh^~ 
khan. The. Haro- Ana shrine is about a quarter mile south on 
the main road. This is the easternmost village ( Kala) of the 
group of three villages called Seh-Kot or Seh-Kota situated 
on the spurs of the Naghar hill, which separates the Pui from 
the Wani valley. To the south of the road is the Chaman 
or Jilga where there are small springs and grass. 

From the Doiri Kala we walked about two-thirds of a 
mile west to another small spur on which are scattered the 
ruins of Rani Kala. The R^ni Kala seems to have been 
divided into two parts, the northern or upper and the south- 
ern or lower part, which are separated by a gap. The 
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fEO- length of these two Kalas is about one-fourth of a mile and 
the breadth of the lower portion is about 100 yards. All 
that remains of the Kala now are loose stone walls of several 
houses, and outer defence walls which in some places are 
even now over 10 feet high. The number of houses of which 
the ruins exist in the southern quarter is over one hundred. 
In this part I saw a white rock, stuck in the ground which 
has a round hole in it 

Depth r 6'^. 

Diameter . 

This, I was told by one of the maliks, was used for pounding 
gunpowder. Along the southern portion of this Kala is a 
mdnda (hill torrent; and the western part of the hill, on 
which the Kala stands, is rather steep and is about 80 feet 
high. There is a spring of water called Khakhan about 100 
yards from the Kala and it has two local saints (Wandehis, 
a brother and a sister) to guard it. But the inhabitants of 
the village, whoever they were, were not content with the 
protection which the saints afforded and they evidently had, 
so the ruins indicate, a strong post to guard it. Not only 
that, but on the top of the hill from which this spring issues, 
there are still some stone walls which would lead one to 
believe that there was a post or watch tower there. The 
Wani malilc who was with me said that the supply of water 
in the spring is at present much too small, but that the 
people had a firm belief that previous occupants shut up the 
spring by big stones and that if these were removed the 
water would increase. The local tradition believes that the 
water of the Kh^kh^n spring was taken to the E^ni Kala by 
means of pipes made by joining the horns of wild goats. 

From here, we walked about half a mile south and came to 
another spacious enclosure, the southern wall of which is only 
about 15 feet from the main road. This is called the Kttrw^n 
Kala. It had stone walls (with an enclosure on the south) on 
south-east and west, and some shelter huts on the north ; the 
the middle was probably reserved for auimals. 

' ■ ■ • ' 
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I met at Chauter village Miisa Wanechi who is now 
about 90 years old. He gave me the following information 
about Rani Kala and the Wani country generally The Wani 
district once belonged to the Adw^ni Tarins. At that time 
the Wanechis Mandai and Daltini were living in Sm^llan and 
the Mir^nis (descendants of Umar) in Kasaghar. There were 
seven brothers and a sister called Rdni (Adw^nis) who built the 
Rani Kala. The Kaia or village was named after the sister^ 
and not after the name of any one of the brothers, because 
she was a sail (a virgin who takes a vow of lifelong celibacy), 
possessed superior intelligence, and settled all disputes, etc. 
She allotted an enclosure for caravans (Karw^n Kala), and as 
the musicians have not a good repute, she placed them in a 
separate kala by themselves. The water of the Khakh^n 
spring was raised to the Rani Kala by means of horn pipes. 
The Rdni with her brothers used to hunt wild goats in the 
Naghar, a particular slope of which, now known as Tavarai 
Skhar, was covered with dwarf palm mats. The wild goats 
were chased and then led to the top of the Tavarai Skhar 
where they tried to escape, but in making the attempt they 
slipped over the mats and rolled down to the bottom of the 
bill and were killed. NMir Bddsh^h came this wa}' and 
nnsuccessfully tried to take the Kala. He then put a quantity 
of bhum into the spring (Khfikh^n) which choked the 
passage of water in the horn pipes and stopped the water- 
supply. The occupants of the Rdni Kala mostly died of 
thirst, and when reduced to straits, the Rani and her brothers 
sued for peace. They came down from the fort and N^dir 
B^dshah offered Rdni a present of four swords or the same 
number of mares. She accepted the latter. Four mares 
were placed in rows of two, and Rani was put thereon, each 
leg and arm tied on to a mare, the mares were then made to 
run and Rani was torn to pieces, and her brothers were killed.’’ 

A large quantity of old coins was once discovered at 
Dabar Kot in the Duki tahsil, but none of these can now be 
traced. Six copper coins were obtained from Barkhan in 
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AiKCHiEO- 1903^ two of which were idenlified to be coins of Sikandar II 
Lodi (894 — 923 Hijri==1488 — 1517 A.L). Two silver coins 
obtained in 1903 from Duki were found to be of the time of 
the Amayyad Caliph Marwan II, struck at Balkh in the year 
128 Hijri=-74f) A.D. 

POPULATION. It is certain that the present inhabitants of the District 
Bthnographi- are comparatively recent immigrants but who their predeees- 
cal History. there is nothing to show. That some of the earlier 

inljabitants were non-Muhammadan may be inferred from the 
traditions prevalent in the Khetr^n country that Hazrat Ali 
fought against IcafiiB (infidels) close to the Kewan spring in 
Mat, where cairn.s of blackish stone are still seen scattered 
about indicating the places where these kafirs were buried. 
It is said that there was so great a massacre that a stream 
of human blood flowed through which Ali made his famous 
mare to swim. Other traditions in the same country refer 
to the existence of a Jat Hindu colony, which was followed 
by the Lath Afghans. In the central and western portions 
of the District, and in B^rkh^n ruins of Mughal forts are 
also pointed out. 

The principal divisions of the present inhabitants of the 
District are Kdkars, Kbetrans, Mu^sa Khels Dumars, Tarfns? 
Lunis and Pdchi Saiads. With the exception of the Khdtrans 
all are Afghans. 

The following account of the Afghans given by Mr. Hughes 
Buller, C.S., in Chapter VIII of his Census of lodia^ 1901, 
volumes V and V-A., Baluchistan, may be quoted in extenso:--^' 
The special interest in the Afghans for Baluchistan lies 
in the fact that the traditional home of the race lies within 
its boundaries. Afghan genealogies, whatever be their value, 
all commence from Qais Abdur Rashid, who is alleged to be 
thirty-seventh in descent from Malik Talut (King Saul). 
His home was in the tract immediately to the west of the 
Koh-i-Sulaiman, which is known to the Afghans as Khur^s^n, 
.and to us as K^kar Khur^slin, From Qais Abdur Rashid 
i f " three sons — Ghurghusht, Saraban and Baitari, — and 
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the descendants of these eponymous ancestors are still to be 
found living in large numbers round the slopes of the Takht-i- 
Siilairn^n. From Ghurgbusht, according to the genealogists, 
were descended three sons — Mando, B4bi and D^ni. The 
descendants of Mando are represented by Mando Khels of 
Zhob. We have a few Babis in Quetta-PiBhln and Kalat. 
and although Dani has not become the eponym of a tribe, 
his descendants constitute two of the most important tribes 
of the Province. These are the K^kars and the Pannis. 
His two other sons were Davvi and Naghar. There are a few 
Dawis living among the Pannis of Thai Chotidli, whilst 
Naghar’s descendants are to be found in the Nahars among 
the Marris and Khetr^ns. There are also a few of the latter 
among the Utman Khel Kakars of Bori. 

“ Saraban’s descendants divide themselves into two groups, 
whose ancestors were his two sons, Khair-ud-din oMas 
Kharshabun and Sharf-ud-dm JSharkhabiin. Khar- 

shabuIl^s immediate descendants are represented by the 
Zamands, a few of whom are to be found in Pishin, and 
the Kansis, who live close round Quetta. The rest of 
the descendants of Kharshabun are the Yusufzais, the 
Tarkal^nri, and the Utm4n Khel, the main body of 
whom are to be found in Dxr, Swat and B4jaur, whilst a 
few are said to have amalgamated with the Dehw^rs of 
Mastung. 

The descendants of Sharkhabun, Sarahan\s other son, 
were five in number: Tarin, Shirani, Miani, Barech and 
Urmar. Tarin, Shirani and Barech are at once identifiable 
as the names of important tribes still to be found in Balu- 
chistan. It is only among the Marris that the name Mi^ni 
can be localised, where they constitute only a small group, 
but other representative descendants of this grandson of 
8araban are the Liinis of Thai Ghotidli, amalgamated with 
whom are to be found the descendants of another son of 
Miani, the Laths; the J4fars of the Mtisd Khoi tahsil ; the 
Sil^ch, who are to be found among the Hasni section of the 
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POPULATION. Khetr^n tribe; the Zamarais; and the Buifarz or Bulfarth 
section of the Isot tribe. 

Few of the descendants of Baitan have their homes in 
this Province, but many of them revisit the homes of their 
ancestors in the course of their annual migrations. I refer 
to the numerous nomad sub-divisions of the Ghiizais, the 
iSulaiman Khels, Nfeirs, Kharotis, and others Close to our 
borders, across the Gomal, the name of the common ancestor 
can still be localised in the Baitannis of the Dera IsinMl 
Kh4n District.’^ 

The Khetrdns claim both Baloch and Afgti^n affinities, 
t the majority of them are probably of Jat extraction, 
e MiisA Kbels and Liinis allege that leaving their homes 
in Khunlsan they marched southwards, the Liinis coming 
westward to the country they now occupy, The Sanzar 
Khels separated from Hindub^gh and came south-east- 
ward to Bori, while the Tarins and Dumars are said to 
have come by Pishin and Kow^s to Smallan, Baghao and 
iki. : 

The first regular census of ihe District, the results of 
which have been published, was carried out in 1901. The 
Divstrict was divided into two divisions for the purpose— (a) 
the towns, military posts, bazars, etc., in which a synchro- 
nous enumeration was made on the standard schedule, and (6) 
the remainder of the District, in which a rough house to 
house enumeration was made by the subordinate revenue 
staff. This was not synchronous. The results arrived at 
ve a total population of 67,864 of which 4,248 were cen- 
sused on the standard schedule and represent, in the main, 
the non-indigenous population of the District. A detailed 
statement containing the principal census statistics will be 
in table II, Vol. B. As the tahsils now included in 
Loralai District formed part of the old Thai Chotiali and 
Districts at the time of the Census (1901), a detailed 
of the indigenous tribes has since been prepared 
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According to the Census of 1901, the total number of 
occupied houses in the District was 14,735 ; 878 in the 
towns and 13,857 in the villages. Of the total population 
of 67,864 the urban part numbered 3,561, and the rural 
portion 64,303. The incidence of population per square 
mile is 8, the highest being 15 in the Sanj4wi, and the 
lowest 6 in the Duki tahsil. The population per house in 
urban areas is 4 and in rural areas 5. 

The only town in the District is Loralai, which has 
grown up since the British occupation, and is largely in- 
habited by an alien population. 

In pre-British days the District was the scene of con- 
stant raids by various tribes, and, the people being obliged 
to live together for mutual protection, the number of villages 
was smaller. There is now a tendency to spread out, and it 
is stated that since the British occupation 128 new villages 
and hamlets have been established. 

The District possesses a total of 439 villages, in an 
area of 7,999 square miles or one village in 18 miles* 
Except the J4fars who live in permanent villages, the 
majority of the people of Miisa Khel tahsil are nomads and 
have few villages, and that tahsil has only one village in 
every 36 miles; Sanj4wi has one village in 11 miles; 
Barkh5,n and Bori one in 12 miles ; and Duki one in 28 
miles. There are only three villages, which have a popula- 
tion of over 1,000 souls, viz., Pui (1,393) in Sanj^wi ; 
Mekhtar (1,107) in Bori ; and Shera and Ismail Shahr (1,096) 
in Duki. Other important places are mentioned in the 
Miniature Gazetteer of each tahsil. 

The villages are of the usual type of Path5.n village and 
consist mainly of hovels made of mud placed together with- 
out any definite plan. Some of them are surrounded by 
mud walls, with mud watch towers as places of refuge. The 
villages are generally very dirty and unsanitary. Orchards 
enclosed in high walls are found in some of the more impor- 
tant villages in Sanj^wi, Duki, Bori and B^rkh5.n. 
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Previous to 1901 no regular census was attempted, and 
the growth in population cannot, therefore, be illustrated 
by rehable figures. The first attempt to take a census was 
made during the cold weather of 1889-90 in the old Thai 
Chotilili District, through the chiefs or tumanddrs of various 
tribes. The village statements were completed in the begin- 
ning of 1890-1, but the MiisS. Khels who had recently come 
under control and were then included in the Zhob District 
were left out of even this rough estimate. The total popu- 
lation of the remaining four tahsils was estimated to be 
35,965, to which Duki contributed 8,009, Sanjawi 5,532, 
Barkh^n 10,646 and Bori including the Loralai bazar and 
cantonment 11,778. In 1901, when a systematic attempt 
to take the census was made, the total population was found 
to be 67,864. The figures of 1901 show an increase, over 
those of 1891, of 54 per cent in Duki and Bori, of 40 per 
cent in Bdrkhan and 24 per cent in Sanj&wi. Ihis increase 
in the population of the District may be attributed not only 
to the improved methods on which the census of 1901 was 
carried out but also to the increased security of life under a 
settled Government, and the rise in the standard of living 
which has undoubtedly taken place among the indigenous 
population and which has led to more frequent marriages 
and a consequent increase in the birth rate. 

The majority of the indigenous population of Duki, 
Bori and BS,rkh5,n are settled, but in other parts of the Dis- 
trict there is a constant flow of migration, due to the noma- 
dic habits of the tribes, the variations in the climate, and 
the periodic visitations of scarcity and drought, which com- 
pel the inhabitants to seek more favoured localities. 

In the Bori and Bfi,rkhfin tahsils, many of the cultiva- 
tors live among their fields in blanket tents, or mat shelters 
(towisi from April to September. The. Waneohis of Sanjawi 
move down to the Zawar valley in the Sibi (District in winter, 
and some of the Dumar graziers go to Duki. During the 
summer months the Miisti Kh4]s dwell in temporary sheds 
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(mandav) among their fields, and in winter move into 
encampments on the sides of hills where they live in Jcizhdis 
(blanket tents). 

Periodical visitors to the District are the Ghilzais, 
viz., Nasar, Kharot, Shinwar, etc., who are mentioned 
under Ghilzais later on. They are to be seen in the 
District chiefly in the winter months, when they graze 
their flocks, engage in trade and transport or work as 
labourers. 

The Jal^lzai, Mard^nzai, BiLtozai and Kibzai of Zhob 
come to Loral ai in winter to work as labourers. The Duki 
and more especially the Chamdlang valley is a regular 
pasture ground in winter for flocks from Sanj^wi, Barkhdn 
and Sh^hrig ; when the rainfall has been good and there 
is sufficient pasturage, the Marris of Kohlu, some of the 
Bugtis, and the Baloch border tribes of Der4 Ghazi Kh^n, 
such as the Durk^ni, Hadidni and Buzddr, graze their flocks 
in B^rkhUn in August, September, October, April and May. 

A few of the Spin Tarfns, Liinis, Tor Tarins and Ustar^nas of 
Duki go to Jhang and Multan in the Punjab during winter 
months to import cloth and shoes. In years of scarcity and 
drought the Sadozai and Waliani Liinis graze their flocks in 
winter in Deraj at. 

The immigrants from other Provinces in India are immigration 
chiefly from the Punjab and Sind. They are employed in 
Government and private service, and are also engaged in 
trade and labour. 

No detailed record of age was attempted in 1901, except Age statis- 
in the Civil and Military station of Loralai and the bazars statistics, 
at the headquarters of tabsils which were enumerated on the 
standard schedule ; in the District adults were merely dis- infirmities, 
tinguished from minors. Out of a total Musalmdn indi- 
genous population of 61,322 there were 37,338 adults ; 19,841 
males and 17,497 females. The number of children, 12 
years and under, was 23,984 : males 12,938, and females 
11,046. 
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Vital statistics are not recorded in any place in the 
District In 1905, a summary enquiry regarding the birth 
and death rate was made by the tahsil officials, in a few 
selected villages, the result obtained indicating 5 47 per cent 
of births and 4-34 per cent of deaths on the total population 
during the preceding 12 months. The percentage of births 
of girls was 2*59 and of boys 2*88, while the death rateamong 
boys was T4, girls 1*06, adult males 0*91 and adult females 
0*97 per cent. The birth rate (7’41) was highest in the Miisa 
Khel tahsil, lowest (3*54) in Bori, and the death rate highest 
(6*84) in Bd,rkhan and lowest (I *71) in Sanj^wi. Longevity 
among the indigenous population appears to be infrequent 
owing to constant exposure, bad nutrition and uncleanly habits. 

A similar enquiry made in 1905 shows that out of a 
total population of 12,811 the number of persons afflicted 
with infirmities was 109 or less than 1 per cent, and it 
included 43 blind, 9 mute, 44 deaf and 13 lepers. The 
lepers included 8 males and 5 females, and of these 6 were 
found in Duki, 4 in Mus5, Khel and 3 in Bori. 

The disproportion of women to men in the town and 
cantonment of Loralai was very great in 1901, as there were 
only 142 women to every thousand men. It may be assumed 
that the disproportion is greater in March, when the census 
was taken, than during the summer, as many women leave for 
their homes in India in order to escape the cold weather. 

The following table shows the proportion of females to 
males among the important tribes of the District : — 

No. of females 




^ ■ f*. '■■■ 

... 952 



Tarfn 


... 944 



Zarkita 


... 912 



Panri or Panni ... 


... 884 

Afgbto 

J Jafar 

... 

... 879 



Ustar^na 


... 809 



Isot 

... 

... 857 



Kdkar 


... 849 



Zamarai 


... 670 



[.Chilzai (nomads) 


... 717 



*#% ' 


... 909 





... 889 





... 785 to 1,014 
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Out of the total poiailation of 67,864, civil condition poi'ur.ATiOM. 
was recorded in the case of 3,561 persons only. Of 3,1 18 
males, 1,774 were married, 174 were widowers and 1,170 were 
an married. Of 443 females 27 3 were married, 26 were widows, 
and 144 were unmarried. The figures of course represent 
anomalous conditions prevailing among the non-indigenous 
inhabitants of the District. The excess of married men over 
married women is accounted for by the presence of a number 
of married men among the troops. The proportion of married 
males to femalevS among Musalmans was 942 to 166, among 
Christians 12 to 5, among Hindus 622 to 92 ; among unmarried 
Musalmans tlie proportion of males to females was 777 to 85, 
ami of Hindus 316 to 55. 

No record was made of the civil conditions of the in- 
digenous population. 

Among the indigenous classes, every man marries as Marriage 
soon as he possibly can, but the payment of bride price 
(watwar) compels many to wait till middle age. This is 
specially the case with the poorer nomadic classes. Marri- 
ages almost invariably take place after puberty,' one of the 
most important reasons being that the wife is expected to 
undertake many and various duties which can only be per- 
formed by a full grown woman. 

So far as can be ascertained polygamy is rare, except 
among the well-to-do, though the people have no objection 
to a plurality of wives up to the limit of four allowed by the 
Muhammadan Law. The summary enquiry instituted by 
the tahsil officials, to which a reference has already been 
made, elicited the information that in a population of 
12,811, the number of married men was 2,610 or 20 per cent, 
of whom 183 or only 1*43 per cent of the population 
had more than one 'wife. The wealthy who alone can 
afford to pay walwar more than once take more .wives 
than one, either for pleasure, or, sometimes, for the sake of 
offspring. Men of average means also occasionally take a 
second wife to assist in their work, as they find the bargain 
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POPULATION, a profitable one. Among the Afghans polygamy is occa- 
sionally forced on the poor by the- custom which requires 
that one of the surviving brothers or cousins must marry the 
widow. 

Marriage with near relations formerly much io vogue, 
among naany tribes, though not always the rule, is preferred, 
because exchanges can be easily arranged, the bride price 
payable is less, the parties are already mutually acquainted 
and their tribal relations are strengthened by the marriage 
tie. G-enerally speaking, social distinctions are not 
observed in marriage relations, but most of the tribes, 
except the Dumars, who have no scruples in this 
respect, do not give their daughters in marriage, to artisans 
such as blacksmiths, weavers, etc. The aarddr IcMls or 
chiefs families among the various tribes generally marry 
their daughters to members of their own septs, or to scions 
of families holding a smilar position in other tribes. Thus 
the Shamezai Liini, and the Mazardni Khetr^ns, who are 
sarddr khiU in their respective tribes, do not give their 
daughters in marriage to their own tribesmen. The Kharshin 
and some of the Bukhari, Maudiidi and Chishti Saiads also 
unite their female offspring with members of their own 
septs. 

Among the well-to-do the bridegroom is generally 
about twenty years of age and the bride some four years 
his junior, whilst among the poorer classes both the 
bridegroom and the bride are, as a rale, older. Infant 
betrothals are of rare occurrence, and then usually between 
very near relatives. Ordinarily, a man is not consulted 
in the selection of his bride; the duty of negotiating a 
suitable alliance being undertaken by his parents. Before 
making any definite advances, it is customary to depute a 
female relative to visit the prospective bride and to satisfy 
herself as to the latter’s personal appearance and other quali- 
fications.; Among the very poor, or when marriage takes place 
among the well-to-do at an advanced age, the man makes 
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his own choice. The girl having been approved, the father populatiom 
of the bridegroom with some of his relatives {marakka) inter- 
views the girl’s father, and if the preliminary overtures are 
favourably received, the amount of walwar, the portion of 
it to be paid in cash and in kind, and the nature and value 
of the presents (hor) which the father will bestow upon his 
daughter at the wedding, are discussed and settled. A 
deduction on account of the value of presents is sometimes 
made from the amount of walwar and in such cases the 
parents make no presents to their daughter. When these 
preliminaries have been arranged, the mtdld recites a prayer 
and congratulations are offered to the bridegroom’s 
father. The girl’s mother then presents the bridegroom’s 
father with a handkerchief or the collar of the girl’s dress 
and a needle in the eye of which a silk thread has been 
inserted. The bridegroom’s father presents the bride with 
an ornament made of silver coins. This is the 
distinctive sign of maidenhood and is not removed until the 
woman becomes a mother. Guns are then fired. This, the 
preliminary step in the betrothal, is known as the or 
gkusht, and is considered binding. After it has taken place 
it is considered a want of good breeding on the man’s part 
to repudiate the contract without a plausible excuse, and 
any one who does so is regarded with contempt. In the 
case of the woman the holcra is considered binding except 
under special circumstances. When a period of about a 
mouth has elapsed from the date of the preliminary betro- 
thal, a party of the bridegroom’s relations visits the bride’s 
father and pays bim a portion of the walwar, The bride’s 
father presents the visitors with pouches of embroidered 
cloth which are used for keeping antimony and tobacco, and 
a portion of the walwar, originally fixed, is also remitted- 
Til is is the kozda or betrothal, and on this occasion also, 
there are general rejoicings, dancing, etc. After the kozda 
the bridegroom is permitted to visit the bride at her parentis 
house and to enjoy all the privileges of a husband. 
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POPULATION. When the toalwar has been paid in fu]l, a date is fixed 

for the marriage {nikdh or wdda), when the bride is brought 
from her father’s house, to her new home by a partv of the 
bridegroom’s relations and friends the marriage 

service (nilcdh) being performed by a nmlld in the bride- 
groom’s house, within three days. Should the girl die 
before the nikdky half the wahoar paid is refunded. Besides 
the wakoar, the bridegroom has to supply provisions (khiishai) 
to the father of the girl for the entertainment of the wed- 
ding guests.^ Marriages are generally performed after the 
wheat harvest has been gathered in, but they are not cele- 
brated during the month o( safar, the first ten days of 
muhdrram and the period intervening between the two ids^ 
In the case of remarriage of a widow no ceremonies except 
the are observed. 

The ceremonies of marriage described above prevail 
among the Kfikars of Bori, and, with a few local modifica- 
tions, among other Afghan tribes in the District. The 
Jafars, Kharshins, Liinis, Tarins and Dumars perform the 
nikah in the bride’s house, while the Miisa Khels, Isots and 
Zamarais follow the practice of the Sanzar Khdl K&kars. 
Among the tribes in the Huki, Sanjd,wi and Miisd, Khel 
tahsils, the bride and bridegroom are not permitted to see 
or meet each other before the marriage. 

The marriage ceremonies of Khefr^ns are somewhat 
different. The KhetrSn bridegroom generally wears red 
trousers on the day of marriage, and among the Chaohas, 
until recently, the bridegroom was required to wear the 
marriage crown (mukat) and cut a branch of jandi tree— 

, ceremonies which are apparently the relics of Hindu customs. 

When a girl has been approved by the parents of the pros- 
pective bridegroom as a suitable match for their son, a 
: ' menial such as a weaver, shoemaker or minstrel is sent to 

i her parents or guardians to consult them. If they are 

: agreeable, the father of the lad, together with a few of his 

l! : ! . P a female of his household,' interviews the girl’s 
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|»OPULATION. 

Bride price. 


Except among the well-to-do Kharshin Saiads who 
marry within their own septs and do not demand any 
walwar^ the amount and payment o( walivar is the most 
important factor in all matrimonial arrangements. In pre- 
British days money was scarce and the bride price was low^ 
varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 for a virgin, and with^^^ 
exception of the small amount required for ornamentss it was 
generally paid in sheep, goats, camels, cattle, grain 
occasionally in land and water. Among the Shadozais, Spin, 
Tarins and Ustar^nas of Duki no walwar demanded. 
The present rate of walwwr among the tribes in Bori is from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 1.000 ; Miis^ Khels Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 ; 
G-harshin Saiads Rs, 60 to Rs. 80; Duki tribes Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 800; Dumars Rs. 250 to Rs. 700 ; Khetr^ns Ks. 30Q to 
Rs. 900. But the amount depends on the position of the 
bride’s family, her personal qualities, and the paying 
capacity, age and social position of the suitor. Cases are 
known among the MazanXni Khecr^ns in which as much as 
Rs. 3,000 have been paid. If a man wishes to marry 
above him or an old man wishes to marry a young girl^ 
he has to pay a higher price than an ordinary suitor. The 
waZtoar paid for a widow or a divorced woman is generally 
half the amount paid for a virgin, but in exceptional cases 
when a widow is young and attractive, it is more. Dower, 
or haq-i'-mahr (known as kdwin among some of the tribes) 
is theoretically recognised, the amount varying in different 
tribes. It is usually small ; in the Bori tahsil it is Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 40 ; among Zarkiins of Duki Rs. 7 and among other tribes 
from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 40; in Barkb^n Rs. 12 ; and in Miis^ 
Kfadl Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 12. A cow, or a couple of sheep, a few 
fruit trees or some ornaments are generally given in lieu of 
dower, and this is more particularly the custom among the 
tribes in Sanj^wi. Among most of the Afghan tribes the 
husband presents his wife, either in addition to, or in lien 
of the hag-^i-mahr, with a share, generally one-third, of the 
which he^ hopes to obtain^after death by giving 

Ililtl'’ bis hearth {angharai) during his lifetime. 
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Mention may also be made of the system of exchange population. 
(saved f tsarai. paUarai, loveta or which is nni- System of 

versa] among the tribes. Under this system, if there is ®*^change. 
much difference between the ages of the girls, who are to be 
exchanged, one being marriageable and the other not, the 
parents of the younger generally have to pay an additional 
sum in cash, or give two minor girls for a marriageable one. 

Similarly when a widow is given in exchange for a virgin, 
the guardians of the former have to make an additional cash 
payment by way of compensation. 

In pre-British days a man of influence and power in Peculiar 
the Bori, Sanjd-wi and Duki tahsils would kill a sheep, and 
throw its head into the house of the girl of whom he was 
enamoured, and give out that she was his, signifying that 
any one who would cut off his head could marry her. The 
walwar would ultimately be settled with her parents and 
the girl married to the man. This was called dr. Among 
Sanzar Khels including Dumars, Zakhpels and Utm^n Khels 
it sometimes happens that a marriageable girl leaves her 
parents or guardians and seeks protection under the roof 
of the man of her choice. In such cases too (known as 
matezgai or tasht) the walwar is arranged subsequently and 
paid to her parents, and the woman is then married. 

Among the Khetr^ns a system locally known as the 
sarhuar also prevails, under which a woman, when she 
becomes a widow, returns to her parents, and carries with her 
the presents made to her by the parents at her wedding. 

In this tribe when exchanges of girls are effected, the guar- 
dians of the minor girl agree to give hereafter a daughter 
born of the elder girl taken in marriage. This is called 
arjai dosti. 

The marriage expenses most of which fall on the bride- The marriage 
groom’s party vary according to the position of the contract- 
ing parties from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500 excluding the walwar. 

The bride’s parents generally present her with a dress, 
and a few silver ornaments, bedding, and some articles of 

10 
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POPULATION, household furniture. A suit of clothes is also given to the 
bridegroom. When, however, fche cost of these presents has 
been treated as a set off against the bride price, the bride’s 
parents give her no presents. Wealthy families present 
more dresses than one to the bride, more numerous and 
better ornaments and articles of household furniture, and 
occasionally some animals. This is especially the case 
among the xMazarani Khetrans. 

Divorce. The usual reasons for divorce are the disagreeable 

appearance or temper of the woman, immorality proved or 
suspected, or sometimes disease. Among the Kakars a 
woman who refuses to work or proves to be incapable of 
performing her multifarious duties may also be divorced. 
The method of divorce is the throwing of three stones or 
clods of earth after the woman in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. The divorcee has the status of a widow and can 
remarry in her tribe, but if she is divorced for misconduct, 
she is not permitted by custom in some of the tribes to 
marry her seducer. Amongst the Dumars, Zakhpels, Pechis 
and Sanzar Khels of Bori, the Zarkiins and Tor Tarins of 
Duki and the Djimars of Sanjawi, a woman can obtain a 
divorce if her husband is proved to be impotent. To effect 
this, pressure is brought to bear on the husband by her 
parents through the tribal headmen. Among many of the 
tribes, if a woman is divorced for her own fault, the husband 
claims compensation (IckuUa) from the man whom the 
divorcee marries. The amount is generally not more than 
half of the walwar, originally paid for her. 

Penalties Before the British occupation, among most of the 

tot adultery, tribes,- death was the punishment of a faithless wife caught 
■flagrante delicto. The Laharzai Miis^ Khels cut off 
the nose of the woman, and made a cut on the forehead and 
wrists of the seducer. Among the Dumars, Zakhpels and 
Wan^chis the adulteress’s nose and ears were cut off, while 
among the B61 Khel Miis^ Khels and Isots, the woman’s 
? nose and the man’s foot were chopped off. The punishment 
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Except among well-to-do families of Mazanini Khetrans, 
Sh^dozais, Lunis, BukbM Saiads and Tarins the position of 
the women is one of extreme degradation. No sooner is a girl 
fit for work than she is sent by her parents to tend the cattle, 
besides taking her part in all the ordinary household duties. 
Owing to the system of ivalioar in vogue, when she reaches 
nubile age, she is, for all practical purposes, put up for auction 
sale to the highest bidder. Her father discourses on her merits 
as a beauty, or as a housekeeper, in the public meeting- 
places, and invites offers from those who are in want of a wife. 
Even the more wealthy and more respectable Afghans are 
not above this system of thus lauding the human wares, 
which they have for sale. In fact the more wealthy and 
influential the family of the bride, the larger the price 
offered for her hand. A wife is expected not only to carry 
water, prepare food and attend to all ordinary duties which 
include grinding corn, fetching fuel, sewing and washing 
clothes, and spinning wool, but she must take the flocks out to 
graze, groom her husband’s horse and assist in the cultivation. 
With a few exceptions mentioned later, she has no rights in 
property, nor even to any presents given at her marriage, and, 
if divorced, she can only carry away with her the clothes she 
is wearing. As a widow, too, she is only entitled to a sub- 
sistence allowance from her late husband’s estate. 

In the household of a deceased Afghan, widows and girls 
are merely regarded as assets, in the division of his property, 
and though the system is severely discouraged by Political 
Officers, it is no uncommon thing to find that a son is willing 
to hand over his mother to an applicant for her hand on the 
receipt of the stipulated ivalwar. 

■ In former days, a brother who did. not wish to marry 
his brothers widow, could dispose of her in marriage to 
any one he chose, and appropriate the icabmr^ but an 
appreciable change has occurred in the position of such 
widows, since an important decision given by Mr. (Sir Hugh) 
Barnes, then Agent to the Governor-General, in November 
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1892, in the ease of Lukmtln KS.kar versus the Crown, “ As 
regards a widow’s power of choosing a husband,” Mr. Barnes 
said, “ Muhammadan Law must not be over-ridden by local 
inlminan and ignorant custom, and, in all disputes regarding 
widow re-marriage brought before the Courts in British 
Baluchistan or the Agency Territofies, the Courts of Law 
should follow the provisions of Muhammadan Law, in so far as 
that Law gives to widows full liberty and discretion to marry 
whom they please; and no case of the kind should be committed 
to a jirga for settlement without a clear direction that, on 
this point of the widow’s freedom of choice, no curtailment 
whatever will be permitted of the liberty and discretion 
which Muhammadan Law allows her. The only point in 
which any concession. to local tribal custom can be permitted 
is that which relates to the payment which should be made 
by the new husband to the late husband’s family. * * * In 

order to put a stop to the feuds which might otherwise arise 
from allowing widows to marry whom they please, it is 
admissible for Courts to settle the sum of money which 
should be paid to the family of the widow’s late husband by 
the man she proposes to marry. This is the point in the 
settlement of these cases, which may usefully be made over 
to a jirga for decision.” This decision was re-affirmed by 
Sir James Browne in June 1895, in the case of Mii.samra&t 
Maryam, Yasinzai. The decision is not always followed by 
the tribesmen, but the women are gradually becoming aware 
that they cun appeal to the Courts. 

Amongst most of the tribes, including the Pechi, Khar- 
shin and other Saiads, the women are allowed no share in 
inheritance ; but the Spin and Tor Tarins, Ustai-anas and 
Zarkuns of Dll Id allege that they follow the Muhammadan 
Law and allow women the share to which they are entitled by 
that Law. This share they can dispose of and take with 
them on their marriage, but aZarkun woman does not possess 
alienable rights and the property reverts to her parental 
heirs on her marriage. Among the Sanzar KbSls of Bori a 
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. widow, so long as she does not marry, is permitted to 
hold one-eighth of her deceased husband's property both 
movable and immovable. A widow, among the Jafars, on her 
remarriage takes with her the presents made by her parents 
at her wedding. The Khetran custom permits written wills, 
bequeathing a share of* immovable property in favour of 
women, and in such cases the women enjoy absolute control 
over the property thus bequeathed to them. 

Inheritance among males is governed by tribal custom, 
but is based on the general principles oi shariat 

Language, at the Census of 1901, was recorded only 
in the case of 4,248 persons who were censused on the 
standard schedule, but these were included in the old Thai 
Choti^li and the Zhob Districts and separate figures as to 
the dialects spoken by these persons, who are chiefly aliens, 
are not available. 

The language of the Courts is X^rdu, and a modified 
form of it, originally introduced into the District by officials, 
who came in the early days of the British occupation from 
the Der^j^tjis making way among the indigenous population, 
more especially in the villages in the vicinity of Loralai 
town and cantonment. 

The principal dialects spoken by the indigenous popu- 
lation are Pashtu, Kb etr^ni and Baluchi. The medium of 
correspondence, except in the case of official documents, is 
Persian among Muhammadans, and Lahanda among the 
domiciled Hindus. But in Bori and Duki correspondence is 
sometimes carried on in Pashtfi, the characters used being 
Persian. ’ 

Pashtu is spoken by all the Afghans except Jafars in all 
the tahsils. The Wandchi Spin Tarin of the Sanjawi tahsil 
use a modified form of Pashtu which is known as the Tarin^o. 
This dialect differs from the ordinary Pashtu of the Quetta- 
Pishiu District, and, according to tradition, the progenitor 
of the Wanechis quarrelled with his father who cursed him 
^habe de sole mapahezha;' that is, «« begone, 
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let no one understand 

thy tongue.” 

Among the peculiar 

terms of Tarin^o may be included the following : — 

English. 

Pashtu. 

Tarin^o. 

Father 

. ptdr 

... pi dr 

Wind 

. bdd 

ivdjxi 

Sun 

. nimar 

mer 

Bullock 

. ghwae 

... Uzhda 

Camel 

. uah 

ht 

Bog 

. spai 

... spa 

Milk 

. shodae 

... shwa 

Butter-milk 

. shorambae 

shamzi 

Clarified butter (gbi). 

. gkuri 

... runrah 

Turban 

. pagrai 

... mala 8 tanr 

Shirt 

. kamz's 

ribun 

Kh^tr^ni, which is 

also known as 

Bardzai and Jdfar- 

aki, and which has been classed by Br. Grierson as a dialect 
of Lahanda, is spoken by the Khetr^ns and domiciled Hindus 
of the Bdrkh^n tahsil and by the Kharshfn Saiads and Jdfars 
of Musa Khel. This dialect greatly resembles the Jatki 
spoken in the Ber^ Gh^zi Kh^n Bistrict but has some 
peculiar terms of its own. Among these may be mentioned 

the following : — 



Goat 


... chhdli 

Sheep 


... phanu 

Lamb 


... mathar 

Path 


... tar 

Food 


... kor 

Soup 


... raha 

Smoking pipe 


... doda 

Cooking pots 


... mchh 

4 anna piece 


... bitta 

red (colour) 


... Idkha 


Baluchi, which is technically described as belonging to 
the Iranian branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo- 
European family, is spoken by the Baloeh, who are found in 


the Musfi. Kh41 and the Bfi,rkhdn tahsils. The dialect spoken 
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is kBowB as the eastern .Baluchi, and the worus m use lor 

cmmoB ""-J ’ 

„„»i.cler of tbe tagaage being bo,ro,.d Iro.n I ere, an, 

Sindi and PnnjSbi. Most of the Khelmns, Laharzai, Mnsa 
Khels, and Wars, surrounded as they are by the Balooh. know 
the Baluchi dialect iu addition to their own. 
e Is The following statement shows the distribution by races 

Ssto tribes of the indigenous inhabitants of the District 

- ■■■ li’Se 

S?6 

\p\ ■■■• - 

Afgh&ns ... -j Zaikun 


Saiads 

Kh.6traDS 


f Buzd^r 
j Leghari 
Kaisrtoi 
I Gurchtoi 
l^Others 


Baloch 


Jats and Br^huis 
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The number of non-indigenous inhabitants censused on opuLAriON. 
the standard schedule is about 6 per cent of the total. 

Owing to the circumstances, under which the non-indigenous 
population comes to Baluchistan, either in Grovernment or 
private service, or as traders, and the more or less temporary 
character of their sojourn, it willnot be necessary to deal with 
them farther in this section, which will be confined to a 
description of the chief indigenous tribes, and domiciled 
Hindus. 

The Baloch in the District are chiefly nomads, and most Tribal 
of them are still attached to their principal tribes. The 
Khetran’s tribal constitution resembles rather that of a Baloch 
than an Afghan tribe. They have a chief or tumanddr, a 
headman or wadera at the head of each clan, and a motahar 
for each section. 

Before dealing with each Afghan tribe, it seems neces- 
sary to indicate what an Afghan tribe is. It must be borne 
in mind that it dififers in certain respects, very materially 
from a Br^hui or Baloch tribe, but as the majority of the 
population in the District is Afghan, it is unnecessary to 
discuss the question in detail here. The subject is dealt 
with in the Baluchistan Census Eeport for 1901. 

Theoretically, an Afghdn tribe is constituted from a 
number of kindred groups of agnates. The groups compris- 
ing the tribe are divided into a multiplicity of sub-divisions, 
which it is almost impossible to follow, but for practical pur- 
poses four are in general use, the kaum or main body, the 
khel or zai representing both the clan — a, g^roup generally 
occupying a common locality, and the section — a group whose 
members live in close proximity to one another and probably 
hold common land, and lastly the kaholj a family group 
united by kinship. Affiliated with a good many tribes, how- 
ever, are to be found a certain number of alien groups known 
as ivasii mind'dn or hamsdyah. Some instances ;of these 
are given in the account of the tribes which follows. In 
these cases the test of kinship does not apply, and such 

II 
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I'OPui.ATiON. groups, families or individuals are united to the tribe by 
common good and common ill. In other words, common 
blood feud is the underlying principle uniting a tribe, bub 
the conception merges into the fiction of common blood, i.e., 
connection by kinship. The Afghans are not organised 
under a common leader, as is the case with the Baloch and 
Brahui tribes, to whom the tribal ofiicers such as ^'nukaddamSj 
wadiras, etc., are subordinate, but their more democratic 
s^firit chooses a leading man in each minor group. Heredity 
is always an important factor among the Baloch, but with 

- • Afghfiris there is frequent chopping and changing, the weak 

giving way before the strong and the apt before the inept. 
Hence individuality has far greater scope among Afghans 
than among the Baloch, but the retention of influence, once 
acquired, frequently depends on exterior support, such as 
that of Grovernment, rather than that of the tribesmen 
themselves.'* 

Kakars. The total number of Kakars in the District in 1901 was 

18,419: males ^ 9,962, females 8,457, the number of 
adult males being 5,931. They represent 41 per cent of the 
total number of Afgh5,ns, and 30 per cent of the total indi- 
genous population of the District. The Kakars are Ghur- 
ghusht Afghans, their progenitor Kakar being a son of DdiUi 
and grandson of Ghurghusht, son of Qais Abdur Rashid. The 
principal clans represented in the District are the Sanzar 
Khel (18,079),.Sargara (197), Sanatia (107) and others in- 
cluding Targara (36). The majority of the Sargaras (177) 
are found in the western part of the Bori tahsil where they 
own lands in Dirgi Sargara. Their headman is Muilcl Abdul 
Haq, son of Mull^ Ahmad. The Sanatias are distributed 
over Bori (69), and Duki (38), where they work as tenants 
and labourers. 

SanzarKh^ls. , The Sanzar Khels are descended from Sanzar or San jar, 
son of Sughruk and grandson of K^kar, and are also known 
by outsiders as the Sar§,ns and Zhobis. Sanzar Nika was 

- ^ of India (1901), Vpl V aad V-A., Chapter VIIL 
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regarded as a saint, and many stories are told in confirmation 
of this belief. According to local tradition, Sanzar was a 
posthumous son of Sugbruk by a Saiad wife named Lazgi who 
after her husband’s death returned to her own home in the 
liUni country where San zar was born. When he came of 
age, he was taunted by his companions with the fact that his 
father was unknown, whereupon his mother gave him his 
father’s signet ring and told him who be was. Sanzar then 
came to Hindubagh. Here the Mughal governor, Miro, con- 
spired to kill him, but he miraculously made his escape, 
destroyed the Khanki fort and married Miro's daughter by 
whom he had twelve sons.* 

In the course of the Census of 1901, there seems to have 
been a misapprehension as to the constitution of the Sanzar 
Kh^ls and they were divided into thirty-two sections, bnt all 
local authorities distribute them in twelve sections. They 
have, however, affiliated other groups also, known as 
and among these may be mentioned the yadd,na, a branch of 
the Kudezai ; K^dar, descendants of a slave, who are now 
included among the Utman Khdl ; and Tardzai Arab Khels. 
The principal sections of the Sanzar Khels are known after 
the twelve sons of Sanzar — Alizai, Ahdullazai, Kibzai, 
Huramzai, Utman Kbel, Nas Khel, Barat Khel, Arab Kh^l or 
Arabi Khel, Parezun, Taimani, Nisai and Hindu Sanzar 
Khels. Of these, the Farezuns migrated to the Pishin tahsil 
.af the Quetta-Pishin District ; the Hindu Sanzar Khels are in 
Shiklirpur in Sind ; the Taimani reside in the Sid^hband moun- 
tains in Herat territory where they have amalgamated with 
Cb4r Aimaq. The majority of the Abdullazai, Barat Khel, 
Nas Khel and a few Nisai are to be found in the Zhob District. 

It is alleged that when Sanzar began to divide the coun- 
try among his twelve sons ; he agreed to give Bori, the most 
fertile valley which extends from Uryagi to Mekhtar, to the 
one who showed great prowe.ss ; and with .this object a knife 

* Note by B. S. Diwaix Jamiat Kai published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXII, l^art HI, ^ of m3. 
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was stuck in the grotiud, and each son was asked to strike 
it with the palm of his hand. Arabi came forward, struck 
it with such force that his palm was pierced through and be 
thus won Bori. Arabi had two sons, Umar and Hamza; 
the former was a weak man and his descendants are called 
after his wife Maryam Khel, while Hamza’s descendants are 
known as Hamzazai. The Utmdn Khels who live in the 
western part of the Bori tahsil are said to have received their 
present possessions from the Dumars. The principal sections 
of the Sanzar Khels in the Loralai District are the Alizai 
(2,847), Kibzai (2,028), Utman Kbel (1,624), Arabi Khel 
5,709 (including 3,359 Hamzazais), and 5,270 Dumars (in- 
cluding 699 Zakhpels). Most of them are to be met with in 
the Bori tahsil, which has also 140 Harat Khel, 125 Abdul- 
lazai, and 138 Nas Kh61. The Duki tahsil has 508 Alizai, 
49 Abdullazai, 946 Kibzai, 58 Utman Khel, 304 Arabi Khel 
and 155 Dumars. Each of these sections is divided into 
numerous sub-sections. The leading men among the Sanzar 
Khels of Bori are K. S. Azam Khan, who belongs to Rahim 
Kabol, Khalunzai, Zinakzai Khudezai, Arab Khel ; Firoz 
Kh5;n, Zahro Kahol, Mirakzai, Shamzai, Hanizazai ; Saido 
Hamzazai, Dew5,na, and Kaia Khan, Sabzal Kahol, Shabbazai, 
Utmdn Khel. 

Though Dumars are included among the Sanzar Khels, 
their claim to a direct descent is questioned. Some of the 
Sanzar Khels allege that Dum, the progenitor of the Dumars, 
was a slave of Sanzar while the Dumars themselves say that 
Dum was the son of Sanzar by a Shir5.ni widow. The 
Dumars number 5,270: males 2,789, females 2,481, the 
number of adult males being 1,698. They are distributed 
over Bori (864)^ Sanjdwi (4,251) and Duki (155). Their 
principal sections are the Shabozai, Nathozai, Umarzai and 
Zakhpel, and their headman in Saiij5,wi is Payo Kh4n, son of 
Sard5,r Muhammad Gul B5,bozai, who died in July 1890. 
Payo Kiian, who was a minor at the time, succeeded his father 
in 1895. He is in receipt of a monthly allowance of Es. 45 
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from the Levy Service, and also receives Rs. 132-4-8 per 
annum in lieu of a grain allowance of oO maunds formerly 
paid to him. The other important men among the Bumars 
are Malik Muhammad Sidih, Babozai, and Malik AllahdM, 
Sultanzai-Nathozai ; and the leading man among the Rori 
Dumars is Rindo, son of Abdal. The Dumars are agricultur- 
ists, but are said to be indifferent cultivators and some 
sections are largely dependent on their flocks. 

The Zakhpels though now affiliated with the Bumars 
deny any direct connection with them, and claim a Saiad 
descent. According to their own accounts they are descended 
from Saiad Manro. They are regarded as Sheikhs ; and the 
Pekai section among them is much respected on account of 
the efficacy of their amulets and charms. The Zakhpels 
number 699 (males 356, females 343), of whom 692 are in 
th.e western circle of the Bori tahsil. It, however, appears 
that those residing in G-hunz and other villages in Piii were 
classed as Bumars in the Census records of 1901. 

They are agriculturists and flock owners, and their 
headmen are MaulacMd, son of Sangin, and Yakiib, son of 
Mehrb5.n. 

The Slutdozais of the Duki tahsil, though originally 
Kibzai K5;kars, have now practically no connection with 
their parent stock, and follow the customs of the Tarins 
among whom they live. Shado, the progenitor of the vSh5,do- 
zais, with a minor brother and his mother came from Zhob 
to Thai, and engaged himself as a shepherd to a Lasidni- 
Tarln family. When Pir Abdul Hakim, alia a Nana Sahib, 
was displeased with the Tarins, Sbado entertained the Pir to 
the best of his capacity, whereupon the Pir blessed him, and 
his progeny prospered. Sbddo married a Tarin wife by whom 
he had four sons — Sher Kh5;n, Karam Khan, Haji Kb5>n and 
Nasir Kh5.n, and by a second wife had four more sons— 
Shahbaz Kh§n, Adam Khan, Muhammad Kh5/n and Mato 
Khan. The Shddozai now own the whole of the Thai stream, 
and are in a prosperous condition. The well-to-do among 
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them generally employ tenants. They are not on very good 
terms with the Tarins. The leading men among the Shade- 
zais are Tor Kh^n and his son Baloch Khan, Umar Khttn 
and Izat Khan. 

Anthropometrical measurements, which were madf" of the 
■Kdkars in the Quetta-Pishin District for the Census of 1901, 
showed that they had broad heads, fine to medium noses, and 
that their stature was either above the mean or tall. The follow- 
ing were the average measurements* of those examined : — 
Average Cephalic index ... ... 81’9 

Average Nasal index ... ... 69*6 

Average stature ... ... 168'3 c.m. 

Average Orbito-nasal index ... 116*6 

The tribe, on the whole, has been peaceful since the 
British occupation, though in the early days they gave some 
trouble. Their main occupation is agriculture, but some, more 
especially among the Dumars, combine dock-owning with 
it. The Kakars have a poor reputation for bravery among 
’Other Pathans, though they can be troublesome at times ; 
and the standard of morality of the poor is rather low, A 
local proverb says whenever you see a K4kar, hit that 
Kdkar with a stick, expel him from the mosque and you 
will see no mischief.’’ Their dirty personal habits are 
alluded to in another proverb, which speaks of them as bes- 
meared with filth.’* The Masezai section of Dumars are con- 
•sidered misers and the Haidarzai Dumars are notorious for 
their immoral propensities. 

The Panris or Pannis were originally a nomad tribe of 
Gburghusht Afghans. The Safis, a branch of the tribe, are 
still found in considerable numbers near Ghazni, and another 
large section, now known as the Gadiins, reside in the 
Peshawar District to the east of the Yiisufzai country. The 
branch with which BaluchisM-n is concerned appears to have 
wandered from west to the Snlaim^n hills and from thence 
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to have spread gradually to the south, the Miis^ Kbels and population* 
Isots remaining in the country now known as the Miisil Khel 
tahsiL Another section found their way into San^iin from 
the Bolan Pass, and gradually acquired BMra, Quat-Mandai 
and Si hi. Eventually they got possession of, or were perhaps 
nominated by the rulers of Kandahar to administer Barkhan 
and the lands now held by the Marris. The descendants of 
Pannis are also found in Southern India, where, from time 
to time, they have made a considerable figure in Indian 
history. Prior to the downfall of the house of Babar, one of 
the celebrated free lances of the period was Daiid Klian, 
a Panni, who vi^as remarkable for his generosity and liberal- 
ity which has passed into the proverb bani ta dani nahin 
ta Ddud Khda Fa uni that is to say if the worse come to 
the worst, there is still DMd Kh^n to fall back upon. 

The Pannis in the District are represented by the Musa 
Khels and Isots, and though their classification is ethnically 
correct, they are now separate tribes for all practical pur- 
poses, being separated from the Pannis of Sibi by a wide 
belt of country. 

In 1901 the total number of Pannis in the District, 
excluding the Isots which have been separately mentioned, 
was 11,096 — males 5,890, females 5,206, tHe number of adult 
males being 3,474. They comprised 275 Ali Khel (159 in 
Bori, 116 in Musa Khel), 280 Marghazani (ali in Musa Khel), 
and 10,525 Musa Khels (5,578 males, and 4,947 females). 

The All Khels of the Bori tahsil are chiefly nomads, but some 
of them have settled in Tojgi and Kachhi Alizai. The Mus4 
Khels are divided into two main clans, the Bel Khel (7,782) 
and the Laharzai (2,684), each clan being again sub-divided 
into various sections. The leading men among them are 
Mehi4b Kb^n, son of Jamal Kh5.Q, Alu Kh^n, Mangezai- 
Laharzai, and Maulad^d Kh5.n, Hamzazai-B61 Khel. . The 
Musa. Khels too have not been free from alien admixture; for 
instance, the Mangezai among the Laharzai are considered 
to be mindum or foundlings. • 
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Mus^ Khels are,for Pathto, remarkably Bon-aggressivej 
both in their relations with Government and with their 
neighbours. Originally they were altogether pastoral and 
even now they have very few permanent habitations and, the 
Laharzai especially, supplement their resources considerably 
from the produce of their flocks. 

In March 1879, encouraged probably by the success of 
the Mahsud Wazirs at T^nk on the 1st of January, the Musa 
Kh^ls, Zamarais, Isots, etc., assembled under their leader 
Sanjar Khan, a force of some 5,000 men with the intention 
of attacking and plundering Vihowa. Owing to the ener- 
getic measures taken by the Deputy Commissioner, Ddra 
Ghazi Khan, Mr. H. B. Beckett, and the prompt appearance 
at Vihowa of a detachment of troops from D^5ra Ismail Kh^^n, 
the Musa Kh^ls dispersed. Before dispersing, however, 
they turned to the Buzdar country and did considerable 
damage there. For many years the Musa Khels were in- 
cessantly plundered by the Hadiani-Legharis, Durkanis and 
L^haris. In March 1883 Mr. (Sir Fred.) Fryer, Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghdzi Khan, who was accompanied 
by the leading Baloch Sardars of the District, including 
Sard5,r Muhammad Khan Leghari, and Nawab (Sir) Imam 
Bakhsh Kh^n, Maz5,ri, took advantage of a visit made by 
him to Chamalang to settle matters between the Musa Khels, 
Haditlnis and Durkanis, and his efforts were successful. 
The terms of the peace which was concluded on the 30th 
of March 1883, briefly were, that, with the exception of the 
return of a few plundered articles, to which each side attached 
a special value, all bygones should be bygones. Peace was at 
the same time concluded between the Musa Khels and Mirzai 
(Zamarai) Afgh5.ns, and the Hadiani and Durkani Baloch* 
In 1884 an expedition was led against the K^kars of Zhob, 
to which a reference has been made under History. On its 
termination the K^kars and the Musa Khels submitted to 
Government. On the creation of the Zhob Agency in 1890 
the Mus^ Khels were included in it. 
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The Taritis are Saraban-Afghdns, the descendants of population, 
Tarin, son of Sharaf-ud-din, son of Ibrahim j son of Qais Abdur Tarins 
Kasbid. According to tradition, Tarin had four sons — Spin 
Tarin, Tor Tarin, Zhar Tarin and Bor Tarin. The term Abd^l, 
however, gradually superseded that of Bor Tarin and came 
into special prominence when Ahmad Shah Abdali, commonly 
known as Durrani, began his career of conquest. It is still used, 
though sparingly, for the Achakzais, who have become local- 
ised in the Quetta-Pishin District, and are regarded as a sepa- 
rate political unit from the rest of the Tarins. This is also the 
case with the Tor and Spin Tarins, who, so far as common 
good and ill is concerned, have no connection with the Acbak- 
zais or with one another. The Tarins in the District are 
represented by the Spin clan (2,738) and Tor clan (556) and 
there were (1901) 22 Abdals and 76 others *^not specified/’ 

The Spin Tarins were originally settled in Pishin, but Spin Tarins. 
leaving their home they migrated southwards to the Shahrig 
tahsii of the Sibi District, and the Sanjdwi and Duki tahsils 
of the Loralai District. In 1901 they numbered 2,738 
(males 1,407, females 1,331) in the District, of whom only 
7 were in the Bori tahsii and the remainder were distributed 
over Sanjawi (1,380) and Duki (1,351), The principal sections 
in the Sanjawi tahsii are the Wanechis, who occupy parts of 
Wani, Chauter and Shfrin valleys, and their leading man is 
Kh5.n Stlhib Nawab Khan, and 174 of the Wandchis are in 
the Duki tahsii where they have also acquired land. The 
principal sections of the Spin Tarins in the Duki tahsii are 
the Lasiaoi (356), Marp^ni (267), Sem5.ni (192), Adw^ni 
(180) and Saam (118). They own the dry crop lands in 
Thai. The Brernani branch among the Lasiani and the 
Adw5.ni among the Musiani have been considered as the 
Biirddr hhM^ In pre-British days they levied certain import 
duties from Hindus who traded in the country. The leading 
men among them are Ism5il Khan, Lasi^^ni, and his son 
Bangui Khdn; ,Nasir Khdn, J5,m5,ni (Chotiw^l) ; Gaman 
Khan, Lasiani, and Muhammad Khiin Marpl.nL 


12 
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^ According to local tradition the Taring are descended 
from Rais, the progenitor of the Raisrmis. From their 
home in the Sulaiman mountains they came to Mastung, 
thence to Kowds valley, and thence the Wariechi, the Lasiani 
and Musi^ni wandered to Smallan and Thai to graze their 
flocks. The leaders of the band that came to Duki were 
Lids, Musa, and Jam. They divided the country, which 
was then waste, amongst themselves by lot, the Thai stream 
fell to the Lasiani and Musiani; Duki to Nisai ; Aiiambar, 
Kola Kan and Ghotiali to the Jainani ; and the villages of 
Lasiani, Duki and Ghotiali were established. In the time of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the assessment on irrigated lands was 
heavy, and the Tarins sold the Thai stream to Shahbaz 
Khdn, one of the sons of Shade, Kibzai, and the Tarins of 
Ghotiali sold portions of the Anambar water to Slier Khan, 
son of AM Khan and grandson of Shade Khan. 

The Tarins living at Marpdni Shahr, Ismail Shahr and 
Gaman Shahr in Thai in the Duki tabsil have long been 
in difficulties for drinking water. Practically ail the per- 
manent water from the Duki stream belongs to the Shddo- 
zais, while the Tarins, of the villages mentioned, liave no 
water except what they can get from the bed of the Thai 
Rod which is near their villages. When the water in this 
Rod dries up they have to get their water from the Shado- 
zai vidla.^ The Tarins claimed that they had a right to 
this drinking water while the Sb^dozais insisted that they 
had no right but could only take the water as a favour. 
The local officers made many attempts to settle the case 
amicably but without success. In 1899 the case was referred 
to the Si hi jiry<x, and a decision was given that the Shadozais 
should give drinking water to the Tarins four times a year at 
intervals of three months at the rate of two shabanaroz 
a time : that the Tarins had no right to this water which 
was given to them as a favour, and that the decision was to 
remain in fore© till such time as the Tarins could get water 

' ' 1 . * Viala, a water channel. 
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of their own. It was evident that this decision did not form population. 
a final settlement of the case and disputes continued. Mean- 
while the Tarfns obtained a tahdvi advance from Grovern- 
ment and bought the Tarkhan China K^rez near the Duki 
tahsil, and asked to be allowed to take this water to Ismail 
Shahr by the Sh^dozai Kdlapdni^ vidla. The matter was 
referred to the Gnmbhz jirg a of 1905, but no decision which 
could finally settle the case was given ; and after further 
attempts to decide the case to the satisfaction of the parties 
had failed, the Political Agent, Mr. Davis, made a decision 
which was as follows : — That the Tarins should be allowed to 
take the Tarkhan China water to Ismail Shahr in the 
Shadozai vidia and that in return for this the Tarins should 
give the Shadozais a vidia of flood water from the Thai 
Rod for the purpose of irrigating the Lah lands. Measure- 
ments were to be made for the purpose of ascertaining 
how much water the 1'arfns would be allowed to take from a 
point in the Shadozai vidia nearest to Ismail Shahr. The 
Shadozais appealed against the Political Agent’s decision, 
but their appeal has been rejected by the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Grovernor-General and it now remains to carry the 
decision into effect (1906). 

Tor Tarfn is credited by local tradition with having had Tor Tarins. 
a son, Babo, who in turn had two sons, Ali and H^nin. The 
descendants of Ali are now known as the Alizai, whilst those 
of H^riin are divided into five principal sections found in the 
Pisbi'n tahsil. The hereditary governorship of Pishin under 
the Afgb§,ns long rested with the Batezai branch of the 
Abfibakar sub-section of the H^rdnzais, and as a consequence 
the Batezais of Pishin claim social superiority among their 
fellows. According to local accounts the Umarzai Tarins 
came from Pishin to Smdllan where the Wanechis gave them 
the Shinlez lands. They could not hold their own against 
the Spin Tarins, and proceeded to Duki, which place they 
took by force from the Nisai-Spm Tarfns who had to fly to „ 

* A channel of perennial water. 
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Chotiali. They were in Daki in 1125 H. (1713 A.D.) when 
BahMur Sb^h, son of Aurangzeb, appointed Muhammad Grul 
as kaldatar or elder. In pre-British days the hxlaMar 
levied a tax of Es. 3 per annum from each Hindu shopj 
import duties on fruit in kind, and on cloth, etc.; at rates 
varying from annas 10 per donkey load to Es. 2-8-0 per 
camel load. On marriages Es. 15 were paid to him, this 
tax being known as y/ifyn. 

In 1901, the Tor Tarins in the District numbered 556 
(males 282, females 274) and consisted of 540 AHzai, and 
16 Makhiani ; almost all being in the Daki tahsO, chiefly in 
the Daki and Habib Kila villages. The Alizais are repre- 
sented by the Umarzai section in Duki, and are again divided 
into four branches — Malezai, Muhammadzai, Bahlolzai and 
Hanzarzai ; and have also affiliated with them the Oulfard 
(or Bulfarz), a branch of the Isots. At the time of their 
early advent into Duki, the headman belonged to the 
Sherozai branch of the Malezais, but a few years before the 
occupation of the country by the British Government Kam41 
Khan, Hanzarzai, proved himself a man of power and influ- 
ence and was recognised as a leading man. The present 
headmen are In^yat Khan, son of Nazar Kh5n, Shdrogiai, and 
Mir Khan, son of Kala Khan and nephew of Kam5l Kh5n, 
Hanzarzai. 

The Tarfns are anything but a fine looking race resem- 
bling Baloch rather than Afghans. The Umarzais, however, 
had a great reputation for bravery, and although few in 
number they held their own against their neighbours. They 
were constantly at feud with the Dumars of Bagh5o, owing 
to the interference of the latter with the stream of water 
which irrigates the Duki lands and which rises in Bagh5o. 
These quarrels have now ceased. They are almost all agri- 
culturists. Some of the Lasi5ni, Marp^ni, Adw5ni, Semani 
and Malgar^ni-Spfn Tariiis import coarse cloth from Jhang 
„ , ^ , and shoes from Multan and export hides to these Districts. 

'' fey Tarins are engaged in the cloth trade in 
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Calcutta aud Bardw^u. Most of the Sem^nis and Malgar^nis population 
work as tenants. 

The Lunis, in 1901, in the District numbered 2,556 ; — Lunis. 
males 1,309, females 1,247, the number of adult males being 
787. Of the total, 2,474 are in the Duki tabsf I, chiefly in 
the Liini and L^kbi circles, and the remaining are scat- 
tered in the Bori (66), Miisa Kh4l (10) and B^rkb^n (6) 
tahsils. The main divisions of the tribe are Drugzai (949), 

Palao (561), and Rakhanv^al (903); and 143 miscellaneous. 

The Lunis are descended from Mi4ni and are, therefore, 
connected with the Jafars of the Musa Khel tahsxl. They 
designate themselves Durranis, the reason for which may be 
found in' the fact that Miani was a brother of Tarin, the 
ancestor of the Durranis. Living near the Baloch, and being 
constantly at feud with them, the Lunis appear to have 
adopted the arbitrary distribution of their component groups 
into large clans or divisions, which is common among the 
former. The tribe was, therefore, divided into the three 
main clans— Drigzai or Drugzai, Pal^o and Rakhanw^l. The 
Patozai who are Kakars and the Laths who are probably 
descended from another brother of Luni, Latz by name,* 
are alien. Besides these it is alleged that the G hor5.ni and 
Shudi^ni sections are also aliens si is) while Mirzai- 

Drugzais claim a Saiad descent and are treated with respect 
by the Lunis. 

According to local accounts the Lunis are descended 
Durrani. Originally they were a pastoral tribe 
come down from Khur^s^n to graze their flocks 
Rarkan, Kingri, etc., returning to Khur^-s^n for 
the summer. The eldest son of Laun was Shamd, from 
whom are descended the Shamdzais (169) who are the 
aarddr kkSl or chiefs family. After Shame, the chiefs of 
the tribe were successively Abfibakar, H^tang and Haidar. 

In the time of Ghazi Kh^n, son of Haidar, a few of the Lunis 
remained behind in Rarkan, while in the time of his son and 

* Cen$us Meport (1901), 7ol. T, ¥-A, 92. ^ 
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POPULATION, successor Muhammad Kban, the migration back to Khuifis4ii 
entirely ceased. Muhammad Khan founded the village of 
Kot Khan Muhammad in Kingri. Muhammad Khan had 
seven sons, of whom Dost Muhammad migrated to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and Perag Khan commenced cultivation in 
Karknn, Kara Sham, etc. The Lunis came into collision 
with the Miis^ Khels at Hazargat on the Luni river, and in 
one of the lights 400 Lunis were killed when the remainder 
moved to Charn^lang and Nath-ki-chap. Perag Khan had 
two sons— Jalal Khan and Paind Khan — and on the former’s 
death Paind Kb^n became the chief as Samundar Khan, son 
of Jalal Kh§n, was a weak man. Paind Khan collected a 
force of 800 men, and attacked some Marris who were living 
with the KhetrSns. Babul Khan, Khetran, claimed the 
restoration of the property looted, but the Ltinis declined 
to give it up. In the fighting which ensued the Liinis were 
at first successful, but the Kbetrans and Marris at length 
collected in such force that the Liinis were obliged to retire 
towards L^khi. 

Paind Kh^n was succeeded by Samundar Khan, and on 
the latter’s death in 1893 Sardar Nawab KhUn became the 
chief and was given the title of ^‘Kh^n Bahadur” in 1900. 
He has abandoned Dew^na Shahr(also known as Samundar 
Khan Shahr) and has now settled in Dhfiki, His lands in 
L^kbi are revenue-free for life, and he and his brother Mir 
Khan enjoy an annual allowance of 1,050 maunds of grain 
which was converted into cash (Rs. 2,625) in April 1900. 
Another man of importance among the Liinis is Makho 
Kh^n, Shamezai. 

The Lunis have gradually extended their possessions by 
purchase, and now own several villages in the Liini and L^khi 
circles. 

It was in the year 1873 that the headmen of the Lunis 
met Captain {the late Sir Robert) Sandeman and asked him 
to procure for them the service which they formerly held 
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route to India. A brigade of troops marched through their population. 
country in 1880, and Samundar Kbatij with a party of sowars, 
accompanied them as far as Girda Kach and did excellent 
service*.' : ■ 

The Liinis are excellent soldiers and fine men. On 
grand occasions they make a great show of men in armour 
and of horsemen with tasselled spears. They are not on 
good terms with the Harris. 

The majority of the Lunis are now engaged in agricul- 
ture, but some of them such as the Walii1.ni, Marufzai, MiTzaf, 

Tado and Kata Kbel also combine flock-owning with it. 

Among their compatriots the Lunis are considered ignorant 
people and a local proverb compares them with an ox. 

The Tsots belong to the Ghurgbusht division of the Isots. 
Afghans, their common ancestor, Isot, being described as a 
son of Panni, who was a brother of Kakar. 

In 1901, the number of Isots in the Miisa Khdl tahsil 
of the Loralai District was 1,941 — males 1,044, females 897, 
the number of adult males being 593. They are divided 
into nine sections, the Nuhzai (726), Muhatnmadzai (310), 

Bulfarz (194), Mordzai (294), Isazai (45), Umarzai (142), 

GbMbzai (1 30), Khidarzai (46) and Ndkn5.mzai (52.. They 
occupy the hilly country in the east of The tahsil, adjoin- 
ing the Punjab border. They obtained the Zor Zabri lands 
from the Miisa Khels as a reward for helping them against 
the Kibzais. Two of the sections, viz., the Bulfarz and the 
N6knarazai are said not to be connected by blood with 
the Isot, though participating in good and ill with them. 

The Bulfarz are known locally as Ghwatai, and are descend- 
ants of Mi5,Di of the Saraban division of the Afgb5.ns, whilst 
the Ndkn5.mzais are probably the descendants of a Ddwi 
saint called Neknftm. A few families of the Bulfarz have 
migrated and settled at Duki, where they are known as 
Gulfard and have become affiliated with the Umarzai Tarins- 

The Isots are essentially a nomadic race, possessing no 
towns or villages, and are quiet and inoffensive. They wear ; 
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clothes of the Baloch fashion ; the men always dress in white 
and the women in black; The among the 

Isots are (1905) Malik Mdnu KhEn and Malik Runa Khan, 

In the Census Report of 1901, Mr. Hughes Buller said 
that the Zarkuns claim connection with the Pannis, but 
there origin is doubtful. Owing to the raids to which the 
tribe was constantly exposed through its proximity to the 
Baloch, it is probable that the nucleus of the tribe imitated 
the latter’s example and aiESliated to itself a numbejr of the 
alien elements. Thus a few Khajaks, who are Pan n is, are 
recorded in the Ghunji clan, whilst Sharawan, the name of 
another, would appear to indicate that the nucleus of the 
clan consisted of Afghans of the Saraban division, a word 
easily converted by an Afghan into Sharawan.” ^ 

In 1901, the Zarkuns in the District numbered 1,107 — 
males 579, females 528, the number of adult males being 365. 
Of the total, 12 are in the Bdrkhdn and 1,095 in the Duki 
tahsil. According to the Census records they are divided 
into ten sections, the strongest being the Piroz^-ni 
(426) and Ghunji (344). The Zarkuns in the Duki tahsil 
are known as the karkani (to distinguish them from their 
brethren in Kohlu) and they are chiefly found in Wardzai, 
Hosri, Palos, Khalil China and Sinad. A few families have 
also acquired land in Duki and Habib Kila. Their leading 
man (1905) is Rasad Khto of Hosri. 

According to the genealogists, the nucleus of the J5,fars 
is descended from Miani, the brother of Tarin, Shirani and 
Bardch. The Miani or Mi^nai still constitute a large tribe 
which is scattered about from Kandahar to Koh^t. The 
Jdfars, however, appear to have assimilated a number of 
outside elements, as the frequent use of the Baloch sufSx 
dni among their sections indicates. 

In 1901, the J5fars in the Mus4 Khel tahsil of the District 
numbered 1,026 — males 546, females 480, the number of adult 
males being 346. They are divided into two clans, the Khid- 


* Census of Iitdiat VoL V and V»A (1901), Chapter VIII, page 94. 
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r^ni (646) and the Urarani (380); the leading man of the for- 
mer is Sardar Kala Khan and of the latter Sardar Ahmad Khan. 
They own lands in Drag, Zarni, Sara Dirga, Karkana, Kiara, 
Gabar Gorgogi and Nath close to the border of the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District. A few families of Jafars are settled in the 
Shadozai villagevS in the Duki tahsfl where they are known as 
the Shakun, bat they have become merged into the Shadozais. 

The Jafars are a weak and inoffensive tribe, powerless to 
injure their powerful neighbours. They, however, enjoyed 
immunity from the Buzdars, owing to the fact that the founder 
of the Taunsa shrine, whose disciples muster strong among 
the more influential Buzdars, was of Jafar parentage. Mr. (Sir 
Fred.) Fryer, Deputy Commissioner of D6ra Ghazi Khan, said 
in 1876 : *‘ The Jafars though industrious and well conducted 
are a spiritless and unwarlike race. Were it not for the 
spiritual influence of the guardian of the Taunsa shrine 
(himself a Jafar/ over the neighbouring tribes, they would 
long ago have lost the remnant still remaining of their 
once large possessions. As it is their resources are subject 
to a constant drain from the shameless mendicity of the 
Path4n and Baloch who surround them and beg for alms 
with the audacity of superior strength.” 

The Jafars were, formerly, famous for their liberal hos- 
pitality, which is illustrated by a local proverb, to the 
effect that the day of judgment (kidmat) will come when the 
Jafars would cease to be hospitable. 

In 1901, the total number of Ustr^nas in the District 
was 635 — males 351, females 284, the number of adult males 
being 217. Of the total, 515 (males 281, females 234) were 
in the Duki tahsil, 114 in the Miisil Kh^i tahsil and 6 in the 
Barkb^n tahsil. In the latter tahsil they are chiefly nomads, 
They are divided into various sections, Mas(5zai (1 76) being 
numerically the strongest. About fiive generations back, 
when Sher Kh^n, Shadozai, established a hew village on the 
Anamb5-r, he got some Ustr4nas, who had migrated from 
Zhob, to settle in it and he gave them dry lands to cultivate 
on payment of haq-i’4opa or rent. .They subsequently 
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acquired laud and water in Sbahb^z China, Sado China, Sawar 
China, Ghazi China, Palos Khurdj Falidni, Habib Kila and 
Dukx, Though classed as Afghans they claim a Salad des- 
cent. According to Masson they are descended from a Salad* 
who settled among the Shirdni Afghans and married a Shirani 
woman. They are a fine, manly race, stout, hardy, well 
behaved and peaceably inclined, they are good swordsmen, 
and also good cultivators. Their present (1905) leading men 
in the Duki tahsil are Ali J dn and Palia. 

The Ustrdnas are among the best cultivators in the Dukf 
tahsil. The Masezai and Dabzai sections deal in cloth and 
shoes and the Umar Khdls import cattle from Sind. 

The Zamarais, who are known as Mizris by their Baloch 
neighbours, are descended from Mi5.ni, and are, therefore, 
connected with the Lunis and J^fars. A few of them under 
the name of Mizris are to be found among the Pannis of Sibi. 
A curious tradition prevails among the Zamarais themselves 
according to which their progenitor once temporarily adopted 
the form of a zamarai (lion in Pashtu) and hence the name 
They are a limited tribe, but have a good reputation for brav- 
ery. They are not so powerful as the Ustr^nas with whom 
they have had frequent feuds. In 1 901, the Zamarais in the 
Musa Kh^l tahsil of the District numbered 531 (males 318, 
females 213). They are divided into two sections — Ismaii 
Kh^l (508) and Muhammad Khel (23) — and their headman 
is Hakim Kb5.n. They own lands in Eamak, Eaghzi and 
G-uzi Zamarai and are engaged in agriculture. 

The total number of Ghilzais enumerated in the District 
in 1901 was 3,184— males 1,854, 
females 1,330, the number of 
adult males being 1,248. Of 
these, 1,055 were in Bori, 1,400 
in Duki, 671 in Musa Kbel, 24 
in Sanjawi and 34 in Barkh5,n. 

The strength of the various clans 
'enumerated is shown in the margin. 
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The G-hilzais are not an indigenous tribe, but a few popuLATiaisr. 
have permanently settled in the District and acquired landed 
property. Among these are included the Afghan refugees, 
who have been mentioned at the end of the section on 
Population* Their most important headman is Sarddr 
Muhammad Sh^h Khan, Hotak. N^sar settlers are also 
found in Kach Sardar, Chapli and Dabri in the Bori tahsil ; 
at Tor Wto, and Zhar Kila in the Sanj^wi tahsil ; and 
Khadain, Kharot purchased, in 1896, Banhar land from the 
Shamezai-Lunis for Rs. 1 ,000. A few others have also settled 
in Talao Dto^n, Bezawar and Sa^dat Shahr in Duki. The 
rest of the Ghilzais are either nomads, who visit the Dis- 
trict periodically to graze their flocks, and to engage in the 
carrying trade, or labourers and kdrSz diggers who come 
during the winter and return to the Afghan highlands in the 
spring. 

The Malla Khel, Shinw^r, Kharot and such of the 
N^sars as own flocks, enter the Bori tahsil in November by 
Marra Tangi, Tor Khezi, Koh^r and Chinjan. Some move 
on to Kingri and Khajuri in Mus^ Kh6l, and others to Duki. 

Here they graze their flocks, deal in wool, ghi and dry fruit 
returning to Khurasan in March. Some of the Kharot who 
live in Tor Khezi sell fuel. 

The Kamal Khfl, Ya Khel, Masezai, Malezai, Sal^kzai, 

Bori Khel, Sur Nasa and Bano Khel return from Dera Ghdzi 
Khin daman in April, the Ya Kh6l and Bori Khel pass on 
to the Pishin tahsil, the Malezai and Saldkzai sell fuel and 
milk in Loralai, while others encamp near Sharan Alizai, 

Saghri, Sh^h Kdrez, Mahwg,!, Katoi and Dabri in the Bori 
valley and trade in wool and engage in transport between 
Loralai, Fort Sandeman, Kila Saifulla, Harnai, Duki, B^r- 
kh^n and Spin tangi. They also retail wooden plates, kdsas 
and cheap zinc ornaments which they bring from DeraGh^zi 
Kh^n, and export wool and pomegranates. 

The Ghilzai nomads, while encamped in the District, 
generally live in separate settlements (kiriB)^ but sometimes 
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enter into marriage relations with local Afghd^ns. In 1900 
Sharbat Kb^n, Sh^dozai of Dost Ali Shahr^ married a Nasar 
girl and paid Rs. 500 as walwar^ and had a son by her in 
1902. Sharbat himself belongs to a dwarf family, his sta- 
ture being below S feet, while that of his bride was 5' 6*^. 
He had five sisters, of whom three are of his size and have 
remained unmarried, while the other two were of middle 
size and have been married. 

The Grhilzais are a remarkably fine race of men, being 
unsurpassed by other Afghans in stature and strength. 
They also differ from other Afghans in their greater intelli- 
gence, adaptability and perseverance and they are also most 
enterprising traders. 

In 1901, the Saiads in the District numbered 2,262 — 
males 1,197, females 1,065, the number of adult males being 
740. Of this total, 1,044 live in Sanjawi, 509 in Diiki, 335 
in Rori, 271 in Musa Khel and 103 in Barkhan* This num- 
ber does not include Zakhpels who are included among 
Dumar Kakars and the Sheikhs in the Barkhan tahsil, both 
of whom claim Saiad descent. 

The Saiads consist of a number of groups and cannot 
accurately be described as a tribe. True Saiads are the 
descendants of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and wife 
of Ali. The descendants of Ali by other wives are desig- 
nated as Uiwi Saiads by courtesy. In habits, physique, etc., 
there is little to distinguish them from Afghans, and not 
infrequently they are classed as such. In Afghan times 
they enjoyed great influence owing to their descent. Their 
power among the people is considerable, but is not so great 
as it used to be. They have generally become merged in so 
far as their good and ill, and social customs are concerned, 
in the tribes among whom they live and (with the exception 
of a few leading families especially the Bukhari, the Mau- 
dudi and Quraishi who do not give their daughters in marri- 
age to other tribesmen) intermarry with those tribes. The 

District are—Pechi 822, Bfuspni 
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361, Kharshin 360, T^ram 276, Bukhari 140, Bed^r 131, popui 
Bahlolzai 57, Mandudi 17, Karbala 13, Khosti 12, Quraisbi 
1 1, and miscellaneous 62. 

The Maududi-Saiads (males 9, females 8) own the whole 
of the Manki land and water in Duki, and their headman is 
Halim Shah, son of Hasan Shah, who is held in great respect 
by the Tarins of Thai. The Karbala-Saiads live in Dtiki 
where they have acquired land by purchase from the Umar- 
zai-Tarins. The Khosti-Saiads live in Zhar K^^rez and Kach 
Ahmakzai in the Bori tabsil. The following remarks are 
confined to more important groups in the District : — 

The Pechi-Saiads are descended from Saiad Balel, one Pechi 
of the four brothers of the most exalted order of Saiads, who 
in the days of Harun, Tarin, left their home in Bukhara on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. On their return journey they passed 
through Pishin. Here Saiad Jamal married a daughter of 
Harun and settled there. The other three left Pishin ; Saiad 
Jalal went to Multdn and chose Uch as his residence. Saiad 
Balel came to reside in Pui, and Saiad Dalel went to Mus^ 

Khdl where he took unto himself a wife, and his descendants 
are known as the Gharshins or Kharshins. 

According to local tradition the Pui valley was held by 
the Mughals, and the place was known as Jal^l^bM when 
Saiad Bal41 came there. The people asked him to perform 
a miracle, whereupon he washed his hands in the Piii stream 
and turned the water into milk, hence the name Pai or Piii 
(milk in Pashtu). At the prayers of the people he again 
turned the milky stream into water. Saiad Balel married a 
Mughal girl and settled in Pui. The possessions of the 
Pechi-Saiads are revenue-free for the life of the present 
(1901) grantees, their successors will pay half the assess- 
ment, and on the death of the latter full assessment will be 
levied. The Wani valley is said to have been obtained by 
the Pechis by force from the Mughals. 

In 1901, the Pechi-Saiads in the District numbered 822 
(males 427, females 395), almost all (8 10) being in the San- 
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POPULATION, jdwi fcabsil. They are divided into three sections, the Musi- 
ani, the Pakhezai and the Mallozai also known as Grhadi^ni, 
and the leading man (1905) among them is Mulla Fateh 
Shi^h. The Pechis are held in respect, but they have adopt- 
ed all the Dumar customs. They are of a peaceful disposi- 
tion, most of them being engaged in agriculture and some 
own flocks also. 

Husaini. The Husaini-Saiads (also known as Khundi), in the 

District, numbered 361 in 1901 — males 192 and females 169. 
Of these, 210 were in the Duki, 148 in the Musa Khel 
and 3 in the Barkh^n tahsil. They are chiefly found in 

. Chini in the Musa Kh^l tahsil and in Kola Kan and a few 

other Luni villages in the Duki tahsil, where they own lands 
and are engaged in agriculture. According to local tradi- 
tion their original home was Khujand in Persia whence they 
accompanied Amir Timur’s expedition to India. 

Kharshins. The Kharshins (properly written Gharshfns) are said to 

have descended from Saiad Ish5,q who married a Shirtoi 
woman. According to local traditions, however, they claim 
descent from Saiad Daldl, one of the four brothers who came 
- from Bukhara. They are divided into six sections, of which 
the Allahd5.dzai, Ahmadzai and Fakirzai live in the Dera 
Grhazi Kh5,n District, and the Zakr^ni, Ladhiani and Galazai 
are found in this District. The present (1905) headman of 
the Kharshins is Khan S4hib Saiad Mehr Sh^h who belongs 
to the Gralazai section and to whom the Jafars of Grargoji 
also own allegiance. His father Zam5,n Sh5,h rendered 
important services as an intermediary between the British 
oflScers of D^ra Gh5,zi Khan and several of the minor hill 
tribes, before British influence was established in Balu- 
chistan. The total number of Kharshins in the District in 
1901 was 360 — males 200, females 160, of whom 54 were in 
Bori, 34 in Sanj5.wi, 141 in Duki, 117 in Musa Khel and 14 
in the B5,rkh5-n tahsil. In Mus5, Kh^l they live in Gargoji, 
Zimif Ki^ra, K^ra Sham, and Kachs in Kingri, and in the 
two last named places they cultivate Luni lands and pay one- 
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fifteeBth of the produce as rent to the Luni headman. In poruLATiON- 

Duki they own lands in Talao Bulanda, Banhar and Choti5.1i, 

and their headman is Hasan Sh^h, son of Hamza Shah, who 

lives in Palos Kalan. In Sanjdwi they possess land in Chin- 

gi Hangama ; in B^rkhan some of them work as tenants in 

N^har Kot ; and in Bori, they possess lands in Mekhtar, and 

K^noki. They are peaceful subjects and good agriculturists* 

The Tarans claim to be descended from Abu Td.hir, a Tarans. 
Saiad who came from Bukhara and settled in Khost in the 
Sh^hrig tahsil of the Sibi District, but eventually, leaving 
his family, returned to Bukhara where he died, and where 
his tomb is still shown. Their number in the District in 
1901 was 276 — males 143, females 133, of whom 186 were 
in the Sanj^wi and 90 in the Bori tahsil. They own lands 
at Ghunz and Sbirin, in the former, and Kohfir Kaldn and 
Khurd, Sharan Alizai and Shabozai in the latter tahsil which 
they cultivate themselves. Their leading men are (1905) 

Kondal in Sanj5,wi and Mulld. Saif-ud-dm in Bori. 

The Bukb5,ri Saiads in the District numbered 140 Bukhari 

Saiads* 

(males 78, females 62) in 1901, of whom 32 are in Bori, 39 
in Duki and 69 in B^rkh5,n. They are descended from 
Saiad Jam5;l,^ Bukhari, one of the four brothers who came to 
Pishin in the time of Harun, Tarin, and married a daughter 
of Hariin. They are chiefly agriculturists, and own lands in 
Chotiali, Nimki, and Dhaki in Duki ; their headman is Gul 
Muhammad Akhundzada who lives in Choti5,li. In Bfirkh5,n 
they are scattered in several villages, but most of them are 
found in the Legh fir i -Bark h^n circles. Their headman in 
Barkh^n is Tor Khan Sh6h of Ldkhi Bhar. 

The Bedars, who number 131 and are settled in Bed5,r Sh^h Bedar, 
Kiirez, Eed^r China, Murtat Khurd and Punga in the Bori tah- 
sil, cannot definitely trace their origin to any well-known Saiad, 
but they allege that they are connected with the Saiads of 
Pishin whence they migrated to Khashnob Tangi in the Kila 
Saifulla tahsil. Having fallen out with the Jogizais, they 

* Settlement; Eefort on the Pishin tahsil (Oaleutta, 1899}, page 35. 
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came to the Bori valley and made the kdr^z now* known ag 
the Bed^r China. They are peaceful agriculturists and share 
good and ill with the Sanzar Khels ■\yhose social customs they 
follow. Their leading man (1905) is Mazo, son of Sarfr^z. 

The Bahlolzai Saiads number 57 (males 27, females 30), 
of whom 14 are in Sanj^wi and 43 in Duki. They own lands 
in (xhair Khwah in the Sanjawi tahsil, and in Palos Kal^n, 
Manzaki and Nimki in the Duki tabsfl. They are peasant 
proprietors but some of them work as blacksmiths. 

In the Census Report for 1901, xMr. R. Haghes^Buller 
gives the following interesting account of the KhetrUns 

VtThe Khetr^ns are believed by some to be an offshoot 
of the Kansi tribe of Afghans and are said to be descended 
from Khair-ud-din aWas Kharshabun, son of Saraban, who 
was one of the three sons of the common ancestor of the 
Afghans, Qais Abdur Rashid. If this theory be correct, the 
Khetrdns are connected with the Quetta Kansis. Others 
consider them to be of Baloch stock, and they were clasgified 
as such in the Census records of 1901, but after visiting their 
country, I decided that it was best to give them a separate 
place from either Afghans or Baloch in Imperial Table XIII, 
for the reasons which I shall now explain. 

The Khetrans are of very mixed race, and contam 
elements both from among the Afghans and Baloch and from 
the Jats of the Punjab plains. They are divided into three 
main clans — Dharas, Ispi^^niand Phalli^t. The two latter are 
known locally as the Granjiira. The distribution of the tribe 
into these three elans or divisions appears to have been an 
arbitrary grouping effected by the tribe for the sake of con- 
venience in military expeditions, and in the division of the 
spoil and of badraki, the charges made on goods passing 
through their country. A similar system of arbitrary distri- 
bution into clans has been adopted by the Baloch and Br^buis. 
The Dhara are divided into a number of sections, the chief 
I r ; . among which are the Cbacha and the Hasni. Among the 

fepiiiclw the Mazarfmi and Nuhar are priucipallv worthy 
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of remark^ whilst the Phalli^t, as the name implies, means 
sections collectively, and it was composed of the groups 
remaining at the time .of the arbitrary division, after the 
formation of the Dhara and Isp^ni. 

The original stock of the Khetr^ns includes the Cha- 
chas, and came from Vihowa in the Punjab. It is said that 
the new-comers drove out the Laths, a few of whom are now 
to be found among the neighbouring Afghan tribe of Liinis. 

That the Chachas were formerl}^ a powerful tribe is proved 
by the fact that when Messrs. Steel and Crowther were on 
their way from Ajmer to Ispahan in 1614-15 A. D., marching 
by the way of the Sanghar pass through Baluchist5-n, their 
caravan had to halt ten days at a place called Lacca in the 
Punjab to procure an escort to conduct them to Chatza (stc). 

The Chachas were afterwards joined by the Mazar5.nis. The Chacha. 
The latter claim Afgh5,n origin, but the suffix to their name 
denotes that they are of Baloch stock. There is a section of 
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roptrtATioN. « The Mhars, who are included in the Isp^ni clan, are 

Ihe Ispdni. fche remnants of the N^ghar Afghans. Nd-ghar was one of 
the four sons of DSni, son of Ghurghusht, and therefore a 
brother of Kakar.* The N^hars appear to have spread out 
eastward and southward into the valley of the Indus, and 
in the reign of Akbar, Sultd,n Muhammad Khto of Bhakar 
marched against the Kh^n of the N^ghars in Sitpur, which 
was one of the seventeen mahdls of the Berun-i-Panjnad 
district of the Multan Siibah. The Ain-i-Akbari also men- 
tions that the inhabitants of this District were Afghans. 
From this time the N&ghars appear to have fallen back 
before the approach of other people from the south and west, 
and the identity with them of the Nahars now living in the 
Baluchistan hills appears fairly certain. Another section of the 
Isp^ni which may be noticed is the Kfismtoi, the nucleus of 
which is admitted to be a group of Baloeh from the Bugtis. 

of whom 


The Phalli^t, 


* The ancestor of the great Kdkar tribe. 

« * ‘'t Census of India, Vol. V and V-A (1901), by B. Hugbes-Buller, C.S, 
Chapter VIII, pp. 108-9. 
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asserted that the original stock belonged to a Hindu Jat 
family, and that the division into three dhahs or clans was, 
for military purposes, effected by Muhammad Khdn, each 
clan representing the number of shares or sections of which 
it was originally composed, viz., Isp^ni 8, Dhara and Phalli^t 
6 each. According to local tradition, in the early days 
of the occupation of the valley by the Khetrdns, the Lath 
Afghans oppressed them, and one day the Laths beat a 
shepherd of Umar Sheikh, the progenitor of the Umri^ni 
Sheikh, whereupon the Sheikh cursed them and the Laths 
left in a body for Sangori in the Lxini country. Then the 
Khetr^ns divided the country among themselves; the Sheikh 
selecting ten joi^as of land in Kuba in the Bagh^o circle, the 
other Khetr^ns (Ganjiira) agreeing to give to his descendants 
one-sixtieth of the produce. These Umrid,nis are now includ- 
ed in the Ishi.ni section of the Phalli^t. 

Toya, another Sheikh, -was a companion of Umar, and the 
Phalli^t, except the Hasnis, agreed to pay one-sixtieth of 
their produce to his descendants, who are now known as 
Toy^ni. A few families of them live among the Wanichi 
Spin Tarin and are known as Tebd-nri. A few remnants of 
the Lath, now known as the Barth idni, are included in 
the Banardoi-Phalliat and live in Fazal Khdn village. The 
Mat are also considered to be descended from Laths. Other 
alien groups are — Kdsmdni said to be the descendants of 
Kdsu, a Kaheja-Bugti; Jehdndun Ndhars alleged to be 
Sanzar Khdl-Kakars, descendants of one Bake ; Phadals, 
Tarin-Afghdrss ; the Luhma Khetrdns who are treated as a 
priestly class, Mahozai-Sanzar Khdl Kdkars of Bori;the 
Ishdni, Arab Khel-Kibzais, descendants of Aulia who came 
from Miisd Khel to Barkhdn, and the Kaehhela among the 
Dhamdnis, Jats from Kachhi. 

The Khetrdn country was one of the sub-districts of Brief history 
Sewistdn and of the Hind Province of Tatta. 
time it was called Janjah. The District^ according to Dr. 

Duke, was peopled by a Jat community of Hindus who 
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POPULATION* apparently became incorporated with a small Path^n tribe 
which had marched from Vihowa under Muhammad Khan, and 
who had assumed the title of Khetr^n or cultivator. Barknan, 
the name of the upper portion of the long valley in which the 

Khetr4ns live, was called B^ro Kb^n, after B^ro, the founder of 

the B^riizai family of Pannis, who either ruled it on behalf of 
the governors of Sibi, or owned it himself. B^ro Kh^n was 
represented by a Tidib who is stated to have visited the Khet- 
r£ns each year and on each occasion he violated the chastity 

of some Khetr^n woman. This conduct led to his being mur- 
dered, and the Khetr^ns state that no more B^riizais came after 

this occurrence. When the Laths were expelled the descend- 
ants of Isa ruled in Bdrkh^n. After a good deal of fighting 

among themselves, they made Girazo Khan, Mazar^ni, bard^r 

and to him succeeded his son Ikhti^r, who was followed by 

Mir mji Kh^n. The lattePs rule is memorable among the 

Khetr^ns for a great defeat which he inflicted on the Zhob 
Kakars. 

Mir Hdji Kh^n was succeeded by Bahr^m Khto. Both 
of Bahr^m Khan’s sons were killed and left no children, and 
the Sard^rship then devolved on Nihal Kh^n, one of the five 
sons of Bahram’s brother, Baloch Khan. Two of his brothers 

turn, named respectively B^bui 
Kh^n and SMzo Kh^n. The lattePs son Chur Kh^n was 
then made nominally chief ; but to his three nephews, 
Mir H4ji, Said Kh^n and B^bul Kh^n, was entrusted the 
administration of Khetr^n affairs. This arrangement was 
disastrous for the Khetrans and at length the three brothers 
killed Chur Khdn, and, appointing his son, Jalan Kh^n, 
nominal chief, centred the control in the hands of Mir Haji. 
The tribe prospered exceedingly under Mir Haji, and he 
revenged a defeat which the tribe experienced at the hands 
: : ; of the Marris by the destruction of Karam Kh^n BijardnPs 

" ^ ' fort at Mtoand, which is in ruins at the present time. 

' ■ : " Kh^n died, leaving three sons — (1) Umar Kh^n, 

. ' \ (2) Naw^b Khto (pretender), (3) Balu Kh^n. 
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But mji Khan was not succeeded by any of his sons, population* 
his brother Saiad Khan being elected by the republican Khet- 
rans to succeed him. He too died and left three sons— (1) Dost 
Muhammad, (2) Sorni Khan,(3)K^dir Baksh Khan (pretender). 

Saiad Khan died and again the Khetr^ns went back 
for a chief, and elected his brother BUbul Kh^n. All 
went badly with the Khetrans from this time. Naw^b 
Kh^n and Kadir Bakhsh set up as pretenders ; KMir 
Bakhsh went to the Marris and gave his step-mother in 
marriage to Gazan, the Marri chief, and led the Marris 
against his own countrymen. The northern trade routes 
were now stopped, and the country devastated. 

Sir Eobert Sandeman made peace between Kadir 
Bakhsh and Babul Kfad,n, 

** B^bul Khan died, and the tribe elected his son, Baloch 
Kh^n, to succeed him. The two cousins, Nawab Kh^n and 
KUdir Bakhsh, remained hostile to him, and on a quarrel arising 
between the Marris and Khetrans in February last, in which 
the Marris were at first in the right, Naw^b Khc1,n conducted 
a large Marri force against his own people. Fighting lasted 
ail the summer.”^ 

Baloch Khan made peace with Naw^b Khto by marry- 
ing his mother, but he was weakened by the hostile 
attitude of K5.dir Bakhsh Kh^n and his party, and blood 
was shed on both sides. As far back as 1880, the 
Khdtr^ns submitted a petition to the British authorities 
at Dera Gh^zi Kb^n oifering to pay revenue and to be ' 
taken under British protection. In 1883 Sard5.r Baloch 
Khto met Mr. Bruce, then Political Agent, Thai Choti^li, 
with a §irga of his tribesmen and the cases pending between 
the Khetrans, Lunis and Marris were settled. In the same 
year the management of the Khetrans was made over to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, and in 1887 Sard^r Mehr^b 
Kh^n (born about 1853) succeeded his father Baloch Khan 
as chief of the Khetr5.ns. Owing to grave misconduct he 


Dr. Duke' s Report of the District of Thai Ohotiali and JJarnai, 1883. 
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was suspended from his sarddri ior two years from the 24th of 
February 1900, and the work of the tribe was in the meantime 
carried on by his brother Baktiar Kbto. Sardar Mehrab Khan 
was restored to his former position at the end of two years. 
The other important men are- — Mir Bakhtiar Khan 
and Imam Bakhsh Khan, Mazaranis ; Jahan Kh^tn, Ohacha ; 
Brahim Khan, Kasmani ; Shado Khan, Ishani ; Ahmad Khan, 
Muhma; Miran, Eabani ; and Sher Muhammad, Toyani, 

The Khetrtos are anything but a warlike race. They 
are not a plundering tribe themselves, but in pre-British 
days were the recipients of almost the whole of the 
property stolen from the Punjab and the Sind Frontiers, 
and at one time when a great deal of plundering was 
going on, Captain (the late Sir Robert) Sandeman, then 
Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ghazi Khan, found out that 
stolen camels were selling at Barkhiln for Rs. 10 a bead. 
They also used to afford protection to absconded criminals 
and others, whom they were glad to allow to fight and 
plunder for them. The Khetr^ns, though generally clothed 
in the same way as Baloch, often have a coloured shawl 
thrown over their shoulders or loins and a few wear a lungi 
or blue turban. They wear their hair like the Baloch, and 
are hardly distinguishable from them, except that their fea- 
tures are rather more sharp and pointed and their complexion 
sallower. Very many of them also wear charms of lead or 
beads on their turbans or round their necks. The majority 
of the Khetr^ns, as their name implies, are agriculturists, but 
the Suman, Lala, Waga, Sheikh and Hasni combine dock- 
owning with it, There is a considerable number of artisans 
including 48 families engaged in carpet weaving and 18 
families of workers in leather. In 1901 the Khetr^ns in the 
District numbered 13,586, f males 7,115, females 6,471) of 
whom 692 (males 387, females 305) were in the Duki tahsll, 
and 12,894 (males 6,728, females 6,166) in the Barkhg^n 
^tahs^L The Kheti^ns are divided into three clans — the 
Dhara (4,091), Isp^ni (4,190) and the Phalliat (5,279). Most 
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of those in the Duki tahsil belong to the Hasni section (342) i’Ofulation, 
of the Dhara, the Lnhma (42), Nahar (49), and Kasmiini (44) 
sections of the L^pani, and the Eab^ni (42) and Eotar (129) 
sections of the Phali^t. 

The total number of Ilasnis was estimated in 1882, at Hasnis. 
Thai (550) and Barkh^n (594). In 1901 they numbered 1,434 
(males 753, females 681), of whom 342 are in Duki and 1,092 
in Barkhan. Though they are now an unimportant group, 
amalgamated with the Khetrans, they were in former days 
the most powerful of the so-called Baloch tribes of feewishln 
and were moreover desperately addicted to raiding, a brief 
account of them is therefore not void of interest. 

The Hasnis claim a Tor Tarin origin and their ancient 
home was in Pishin. About two and a half centuries have 
elapsed since Hasan and Musa Kh^n, Tor Tarins, with their 
families wandered to the Marri hills in search of livelihood. 

They took service with the Harris as shepherds, and at length 
a Marri carried off Muss's wife. Hasan came to Pishin 
for help. The Tarins despatched a party of 12 men with 
Hasan who was able to recover Mdse’s wife and kill her 
abductor, but a feud was thus established between the Harris 
and Hasnis as the Harris called their opponents from the 
name of their leader. The Tarins made repeated attacks on 
the Harris, turned them out and occupied Kahfin, Pheldwar 
and Nesao. Hasan was subsequently killed in a raiding expe- 
dition against the Brahuis in the Boldn. He was succeeded 
by his son Muhammad, who managed the tribe for 20 years, 
and lived in peace with his neighbours. On his death his son 
Ndr Muhammad succeeded him. He was chief of the tribe 
for 30 years, and during this period the Hasnis reached the 
summit of their prosperity. Niir Muhammad was succeeded 
by his son Sadik Khan, who permitted the Harris to build 
a fort and live as hamsdyahs at Kah^u. The Harris, however, 
gradually collected together and fought with the Hasnis at 
Phelawar, where 200 Harris and 100 Hasnis were killed. 

Peace was then concluded, but at the end of a year quarrel- 
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poPiTLATiON. ling again commenced with reference to land. The Harris 
now applied to Nasfr Kh^n, the Grreat, for assistance and he 
sent a force to help them ; the Hasnis were defeated by the 
combined Harris and Brfi,huis and retired to Kohlu, which 
in those days belonged to the Zarkdn Pathans, This was 
about 1780 A.D. Subsequently another fight ensued at Daola 
Wanga, when Sadik, the Hasni chief, was killed and the 
power of the Hasni tribe was completely broken. The place 
has since been called Sadik Wanga. Sadik’s son, however, 
continued to fight against the Harris and he was assisted by 
a Ldni force, but was again beaten ; 58 Hasnis and 38 Tunis 
fell, whilst the Harris lost only 17 men. A further attempt 
resulted in the total destruction of an advanced party of 
Lfinis under their chief Gul Khan. This defeat resulted in 
the dispersion of the remainder of the Hasnis ; a portion of 
the tribe took refuge with the Khetr^ns, and the Naodhanis 
migrated and occupied Gulu Shahr in the Sibi tahsi'l. The 
ShMozais of Thai persuaded those Hasnis who lived with 
the Tunis to join them at Thai Chotidli, and assigned them 
lands in Jfaalar on payment of one-sisth of the produce as 
rent, which was subsequently reduced to one-tenth. The 
Hasnis have since purchased some land near JhaMrand have 
established a village, Bani Kot. The Hasnis in B^rkhto 
established Hasni Kot on the bank of the Han, close to the 
present tahsi'l headquarters ; this was raided by the Kfikars 
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brave men.’’ Their language is the same as that of the fobulation, 
Kb^tr^ns, but most of them can talk Pashtii and Baluchi ; 
they dress like the Thai PathdiUS and wear long curly hair 
like the Baloch. 

The total number of Baloch enumerated in the District Baloch. 
in 1901 was 1,473 — males 802, females 671 — and this figure 
does not include about 40 families of the Marris who have 
settled with Kh^n S^bib Mebr Shdh, Kharshin, on. the R^ra 
Sham land, and the Marri and Bugti tenants on the Leghari- 
B^rkh^n land who were enumerated and included in the 
total strength of their respective tribes in the Sibi District. 

The Baloch in the District were composed of 814 Buzd^r, 

139 Gurchdni, 182 Kaisr^ni, 316 Leghari and 22 others, and 
were distributed over the Duki and Sanjawi tahsils (59), Mus^ 

Khel (522), and B^rkh^n (892), Most of these Baloch visit 
the District periodically to graze their flocks, but some have 
acquired land either by purchase or on rent, while others 
work as tenants. In the Mus5, Khel tahsil there are 36 
families of Buzdar hamsayahs and tenants of Saiad Mehr 
Sh^h ; and some of them also own land in Nili and Indarpur; 
their leading men are Hor^n Khan, Namardi and Muham-^ 
mad Kh^n, Gbulam^ni. Some of the Kaisr^nis have pur- 
chased lands from the Jafars at Drug. In B^rkh^n the 
Buzdiirs cultivate lands in Larijr^ni and Haveli Rahman, and 
some have obtained Liini lands on payment of liaq^i-iopa in 
Tang Rarer and by purchase in Isiani. Their headman is 
Durwesh. The Gnrch5<ni and some Buzdte work as tenants 
in Chacha and Mat; and the Legharis in Ghhapar, Maror, 

Haveli Fajiani and Mohma. In Duki the Buzdto work as 
tenants and have also purchased some land in the Luni and 
L^khi circles. Those who have settled in the Duki tahsil 
intermarry with the Afgh5.ns, but others still retain their 
racial differences and marry among their own tribes. 

In the census of 1901 the total number of Hindus, in Hindus, 
the District, including 326 Sikhs, was 3,261, of whom 1,772 
were censused on the standard schedule and chiefly repre- 
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sent aliens from the Punjab and Sind, while most of those 
enumerated under the family system (1,489) represented 
domiciled Hindus. These 1,489 persons were distributed 
over Sanj^wi tahsil (15, all aliens), Musa Khei (99), Bori 
(232), Duki (444) and Barkh^n (699). The domiciled Hindus 
are chiefly to be found at Drug in the IVIiis^ Khel tahsil ; at 
Mekhtar and China Alizai in the Bori tahsil; Duki, Habib 
Kiia, Thai, Nimki and Choti5.li in the Duki tahsil ; and 
Chuhar Kot, Hdji Kot and Taghao in the Barkh^^n tahsil. 
They have been living in these villages since long before 
British occupation, carry on a flourishing trade, and some of 
them have acquired land ; the Motia K^rez in Duki, con- 
structed by Motia Saw5;rezai in 1894, is one of their posses- 
sions. Some Hindus of Thai in the Duki tahsil carry on a 
considerable trade in wool and grain. They originally came 
from Harand, D^jil and Mangrota in the Dera Gh5,zi Kb5»n 
District and Lahri in Kachhi. Most of them belong to the 
Arora caste and have a complement of Brahmans and fakirs 
of various persuasions. Their religion is an admixture of 
Sikhism and idol worship ; most of the men in Biirkh^n be- 
long to a secret sect called locally the dSv or indar mdrag 
another name for bdmmdrag^ Females are not admitted 
into the sect. The free use of intoxicants and flesh eating 
are the chief visible sigUvS of the sect. Those in Drug are 
disciples of Gus5,m LS.lji of Dera Ghdzi Kb5,D. 

The Hindus are lax in their observances, and employ 
Muhammadan servants to fetch water, eat meat freely, 
except on certain days held sacred, such as the first day of 
the month sankrdnt^ chayirdt or the first night of moon, 
P'dran mdshi or night of full moon, and Tuesday which is 
considered the day of Hanuman, the monkey god. In pre- 
British days mixed dances, in which Hindu males and 
females took part with the Hamzazai women and men at 
Mekhtar on the occasion of marriages and births, were not 
uncommon, but they are now falling into disuse. The 
. Hindus iof B^rkbto make offerings to the keepers of thjei 



sbrine of Pir Mahmiid on the occasions of marriages and the population. 
birth of male children. Some of the Hindus have adopted 
the Pashtn suffix zai ” or zoi such as the Sawdrezai of 
Duki, and Paujezai in Mekhtar. But perhaps the most 
curious instance of the assimilation bj Hindus of Muham- 
madan traits of character is to be found in the R^mzais, a 
few of whom are to be found scattered throughout Duki, 

Bar khan and Bori. 

The common ancestor of these curious people was one 
R^m, a Mukhija Arora of the Dera Grhazi Khc1.n District by 
caste. Many years ago Rfim and his brothers joined the 
Hasnis, then the powerful tribe, but now sunk to a minor 
position among the Khetrans. The brothers and their chil- 
dren appear to have taken part in the forays and raids made 
by the Hasnis, and to have generally shared the fortunes of 
the latter until they acquired a great reputation for bravery 
and daring. Gradually the descendants of Ram lost their 
caste appellation, and took the new and distinctive appella- 
tion of Eamzai. Many stories are current of the bravery 
displayed by the R^mzais in the numerous fights in which 
they took part. They are not only experts with the sword 
but display the same love for horses and horse-racing as the 
Baloch, and most of them are as adept as the Hasnis tbem^ 

selves in their national pastimes such as dancing They 

have long curly locks like other Baloch. Their dress 
consists of the long shirts, full trousers and long head-dress of 
the Baloch, the only distinction being a small amount of 
coloured embroidery on the cuffs and front opening, whilst 
the Hasnis, like all Baloch, wear nothing but white’*.” 

The leading men among the Hindus are — Chaudhri 
Jasa Earn, Toda Earn and Khana Ram in Drug ; Mukhi 
Muichand, Telia Mai, Misar Jesa Ram, Mukhi Badia 
Mai and J6tha Mai in Bdrkh^n ; Dbarma in Mekhtar; and 
Bakhshu Eto, Dharmu, Gurdas, Motia and Melu in Duki. 
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The. Hindus speak the language of the tribes among 
whom they live, those in B^rkh^n and Drug speaking Barezai 
or Jatki dialect, while those in Duki and Bori speak Pashtu. 
There are many Hindu women and children, and also grown 
up men who have not mixed with natives of India^ who do 
not know any dialect but Pashtu. Their accounts are, how- 
ever, kept and their correspondence carried on in Lahanda 
character. 

Betrothals are arranged by the parents of the parties 
concerned ; marriages are performed by Brahmans according 
to Plindu rites (Idnwdn) and widow marriages are common ; 
one of the brothers can marry a deceased brother’s widow. 
The system of exchange {ivatta satta) prevails among the 
•Hindus of Drug, but not elsewhere, and the payment of the 
bride price is uncommon, but, if poor, the parents of a girl, 
or the guardians of a widow do not object to accept ivalioar 
which varies from Es. 200 to Es. 1,000 in the case of a virgin, 
and half of this amount for a widow. The marriages 
are adult in Duki and Drug, that is, the bridegroom is 
generally over 20 years of age and the bride about six 
years his junior ; in Barkh^n the bride is seldom over 
1 5 years, while the present tendency among the Mekhtar 
Hindus is also to marry minor girls. On being asked the 
reasons for this retrogade step, Dharma, the mukhi or head^ 
man of the Mekhtar Hindus, said : ^^Zamdna ndzah hai^' viz., 
the times are softer. In former days the women knew that 
their lives were in the hands of their guardians, and that 
the slightest suspicion against their character involved the 
extreme penalty. But now they have gained the idea that, 
to some extent, they are free, and that if they can only 
manage to reach the tahsil, and put in a petition, their 
• life is then safe. The girls are, therefore, now given away in 
marriage before they are able to think for themselves. 

Boys are generally named on the 6th day, and the girls 
on the 3rd day, after birth; the name is selected by the 
family priest or Brahman and is recorded in the family 
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account book (ftaAO? being attested by the priest population. 

and the The birth of a male child is announced 

generally, by a gunshot, and dances take place. Short forms 
of names are in common use such as Dharma, Kotu, Kamo 
for men, and Ch^wli, Sukhi, Mli for women. ^ 

The dress of men consists of a red cap or turban, a shirt, Dress, 
trousers, the lower part of which must also be red, a scarf or 
chadar^ and sometimes a smock frock (angrakka) is also worn 
over the shirt. The women wear a wrapper {bhochan)^ shirt 
(cAoia) and trousers (sitthaji)^ but the use of trousers among 
the Hindus of Duki and Bori is rare, the women generally wear- 
ing a long shift, ordinarily of red cloth, like their sisters of 
the Afghto tribes. The Hindu women have more ornaments 
and of better quality. The men also wear gold ear-rings. 

The Hindus in pre-British days lived under the protec- Disabilities 
tion of the headmen or maliks of villages, and in Bd,rkh^in they ^^P^®‘hritish 
were divided among the leading Mazar^ni families. They had 
to pay to their protectors an annual tax per family or shop, 
which in Drug varied from annas 4 to Be. I f and in B^rkh^n 
amounted to Es. 2. On marriages Es. 5 were paid in Drug, 

Es. 12 in Mekhtar, and Es. 60 in B^rkhto, the payment being 
known as The Hindus of Duki presented a lungi 

to their headmen on the occasion of marriages. Certain taxes 
were also levied on imports. In consideration of these pay- 
ments the headmen protected the Hindu’s life and property, 
settled their disputes with the tribesmen and helped them 
to recover their debts. All these taxes have been abolished 
since the British occupation. 

Be it said to the credit of these protectors, wild in 
other respects as they were, that they always kept faith 
with their proteges, guarded their honour, and that in pre- 
British days not a single case occurred so far as Hindu women 
were concerned in which a tribesman was the aggressor. 

There have, however, been a few cases in which Hindus 
voluntarily accepted IsMm, married tribeswomen and have 
been absorbed in the tribes. 
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In M^khtar the Hindus shared in the good and ill of the 
section or tribe to which they were attached/ and in tribal 
fights they had to supply to their faction gunpowder and 
ammunition. Dharmaj the himself, owns the strongest 

mud tower in that village. 

The Arya Sam^j movement is limited to the Hindus 
from the Punjab, who are chiefly Grovernment officials- 
There is a prayer hall or mandir at Loralai, but no organised 
body — sarndj — exists at present (1905). 

Of the total population of 67,864 censused in 1901, 
including natives of India, 64,560 or 95 per cent were 
Muhammadans, 3,261 Hindus, including 326 Sikhs, 30 
European and Eurasian Christians, 12 Native Christians, 
and one Jew. 

The Muhammadans of the District belong to the Sunni 
sect. The Saiads and mullm alone are versed in the tenets 
of their religion. The tribesmen are generally devout in 
performing their prayers at the stated times, and in keeping 
fasts, while some of them set apart a portion of their income 
for charity (zakdt)^ but in other respects their religion is 
mingled with superstition and there is a general belief in the 
intervention of ancestors and saints in the pursuits of daily 
life. These are invoked to cure diseases, to avert calamities, to 
bring rain, and to bless the childless with offspring. Saiads, 
Sheikhs and muLlda also play an important part and their 
amulets, charms and blessings are constantly invoked. Some 
of them are credited with the power of bringing rain, of 
curing diseases and snake-bites, of granting children, of 
averting rust and locusts from the crops and of exorcising 
evil spirits. A list of the most influential muUds is given 
in table IV, Volume B. 

A common superstition is that if some one calls to an 
Afghan or a Khetr5.n as he is starting on a journey, he must 
come back and start again or sit down before going farther. 

I If, immediately after starting, a hare crosses his path, or 
he sees a corpse being carried to the graveyard, he must; 
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retarxi home and start again. A Dumar woman would not 
eat the heart of any animal, nor would a Dahmdni-Khetr^n 
eat the udder of a sheep, goat or cow killed for food. No 
Dumar will cut the wild fig tree or burn it as fuel. No Kd.kar 
woman would give away salt after sunset ; and Kakars 
generally do not start on a journey in a westerly direction 
on a Friday. Marriages are generally not celebrated during 
the first 13 days of safm\ and in muharrani ; among Khar- 
shin Saiads on the 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th and 28th of a month, 
among Khetr^ms in the month of jarnddi-^ul-awal and among 
Sanzar Khels in the month of shdhdn. The Babozai Dumars 
do not begin any new work on a Friday or on the last day of a 
month. Among the Kbebr^ns, while the men were on a raiding 
expedition, the females of the household would not grind corn, 
nor would Dumar women wash their hair on such occasions. 
The Dots do not enter into any bargains or give loans on a Sun- 
day. Before starting on a raid the Wan^chis were accustomed 
to pass under a sheet held up by two of their sacred class (Teh- 
^nris or Toyani as they are known in Barkh^n) or two of their 
elders ; and this was considered to render them proof against 
the bullets of their enemies, though not against their swords. 
The same ceremony is observed in times of cholera. In pre- 
British days ordeals by water and fire were commonly 
practised to prove the guilt or innocence of a suspected 
person, but these have now fallen into disuse. 

There is a general belief in evil spirits and their powers 
bf thdft, and the grain on the threshing floor is encircled 
hyaline drawn with a sword, and a copy of the Koran is 
placed over it until it can be measured for division, lest evil 
spirits should interfere. 

Occupations were only recorded in detail in 1901 in 
the areas censused on the standard schedule, the population 
of which was 4,248 or 6 per cent of the total population of 
the District. These chiefly represented aliens in the service 
of Government, both civil and military, private servants, 
labourers, traders and artisans. 
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Outside the town of Loralai and the bazars, the family 
system of enumeration was followed, the occupation of the 
head of the family being assumed to be that of the remain- 
der, The population of the District may, in this case, be 
roughly divided into six classes by occupation— land-owners, 
cultivators, flock-owners, traders, labourers, and artisans. 
The land-owners are the most numerous class, and the other 
classes are recruited from among them. They include the 
principal tribes of the District, viz., the Kakars, Pannis, 
Tarms, Lunis, Isots, Jafars, Zarkuns, Ustranas, Mus4 Khdls, 
Zamarais, Kh^trans and some of the Ghilzai and Baloch. 
Most of these cultivate their lands themselves, except 
the leading men among the Mazarani Khetrans and the 
wealthier classes among the other tribes who employ tenants. 
The tenants are generally the poorer tribesmen themselves, 
and the Buzdar, Gurchani, Leghiiri and Marri Baloch ; and 
the P4hi and Hasni are also employed as tenants more 
especially in the Barkh^n and Duki tahsils. The bdm^ini 
and Malgarani, Spin Tarms, who do not own much land, 
and Ustranas in Duki work as tenants. The flock-owners 
are chiefly the Laharzai division of the Musa Khel | the 
Sunman, Lala, Waga, Sheikh and Hasni in Bixrkh^n ; the 
Hasni and Waliani, Marufzai, Mirzai, Lado and Kata Kh^l 
sections of Lunis in Duki ; the Kanozai, Zakhpdi, and the 
Brahazai, Talkh^nzai, BMinzai sections of Shabozai Dumars 
in Sanjawi ; and the Utm^n Khdl, Zakhp^l, Ahmakzai and 
Mirzai in Bori. Almost all of them, except the Badinzai 
Dumars who entirely subsist on the produce of their flocks, 
combine agriculture with flock-owning. 

The labourers are chiefly to be found among the poorer 
Kakars, and the Ghilzai nomads who visit the District in 
winter. 

The artisans indigenous to the country are the black- 
smith, carpenter, weaver and leather worker ; the latter class 
are very limited, and there are 48 families of weavers 
{chhandls) engaged in carpet weaving in the Barkhan tahsih. 
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There are only a few traders among the Musa Khels, Kh^tr^ns, 
Shadozai and Tarins of T)uki, the trade of the District being 
in the hands of the Hindus and some of the Ghilzais. The 
Lasiani, Marpani, Ad wan i, Sem^Lni and Malgar^ni, Spin 
Tarins ; the Alijanzai Shadozai ; the Masezai, Dahzai, and 
Umar Khel Ustr^nas in Duki deal in cloth and shoes which 
they import from Jhang, Bind and MuU4n. A few Umarzai 
Tarins of Duki are engaged in the cloth trade in Calcutta 
and Bardwitn. 

Social or class distinctions are little observed among 
Afghans as a rule ; though there are a few families such as 
the sard&r hhils and some of the Saiads, who for various 
reasons claim a superior social status to that of their fellows. 
Among the rest, social position is on a uniform level. Even 
the title of malilc confers little distinction, and the holder 
of the title is treated as an equal by the villagers. In former 
days these maliks exercised considerable influence, were 
largely responsible for the revenue and general administra- 
tion, and, as such, claimed superiority of status, but this has 
now considerably diminished. In the absence of a Saiad or 
mulld precedence in an Afghan assembly is generally given 
to the eldest. 

The above remarks do not hold good with the Khetr^ns, 
among whom the chief and the wadira or headman of the 
clan still occupy a social position which is superior to that 
of the rest of the tribesmen, and members of the Jogizai 
family also hold a superior position among the Sanzar Khel 
K^kars. 

As elsewhere in Baluchistan, persons following the occu- 
pation of artisans are always placed at the bottom of the 
social scale. The Dumars, to whom a slave origin is ascribed, 
are also held to be inferior, but this inferiority does not place 
any restriction on marriage relations. 

A strictly Baloch custom is that by which any Baloch 
travelling is asked by those whom he may chance to meet, 
for the news, commonly called hdl by the Baloch themselves. 

16 
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FOPtTLATioN. The hdl means the latest intelligence ^hich the traveller is 
bound to communicate forthwith. The interrogator in his 
turn reports the news he has gained to the first person he 
meets, and thus all sorts of intelligence are quickly spread 
amongst the Baloch. The custom is not confined to travellers, 
but when men of position meet, the hah must be given 
and received in strict order of precedence. The enquiries 
are profuse and cover a wide range, but a reference should 
never be made to a wife or other female relative. When ad- 
dressing a chief, the terms sain, dhani (lord) are used, while 
for persons of sanctity the terms pir sahib, mulld sahib^ 
mira or sheikh sahib are used, their hands are kissed and 
people rise when they enter an assembly. 

The Khetr^ns, the Isots, Jtfars, Zamarais and Laharzai 
Mijsa Khels who live in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Baloch tribes, follow the Baloch custom of hdl, but among 
other Afghan tribes of the District the form is much shorter. 
Enquiries and answers are limited to the usual salutation^ 
welcome, and enquiries after the health of the person con-^ 
cerned and also of his immediate male relations. 

With the Kh^tr^n, hospitality is a sacred duty and may 
also be considered a part of his religion. A tribesman’s door 
is open to all-comers, and an enemy even may not come to 
his house without being supplied with the best his host can 
offer. In almost every important village there iB.B.^dwbdn^ 
whose duty it is to look after any strangers who may happen 
to stay in the village and to obtain food for them from the 
villagers in turn. In certain villages such as Dub, Uchri, 
and Earkan, land is distributed according to the number of 
guests {iidthi) which a landlord undertakes to entertain, 
while in others, outsiders are also given land to cultivate 
so long as they undertake to feed a specified number of 
guests. A similar system obtains in the Zarkun villages in 
Duki, 

,, Among the i^ifgh^ns hospitality is not so profuse, and the 
custom is limited to relatives and friends who are entertained 
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according to their position. Strangers generally collect in the 
village masjids where their food is sent to them by the villa- 
gers who may happen to meet them at the time of prayers. 
The Musa Khels and Isots, and the tribesmen in the Luni and 
Lakbi circles of Duki follow the hvmta system under which 
the owners of 20 sheep or 7 cattle among Musa Khels and 
Isots, living in a hamlet during the winter, feed one guest 
in turn, and the owner of a jora of land in Ldkhi and Luni 
undertakes a similar obligation. 

A curious custom among the Sanzar Khels, Zakhpels, 
Dumars and Pechis was to supply a grown up girl to a 
friend, a relation or a man of position and influence, for 
entertainment (majlis) when he happened to become a guest» 
and the custom w^as so far respected that in the absence of a 
girl in the host’s family he considered it his duty to obtain 
the loan of a girl from one of his friends, relations or neigh- 
bours. This custom, w'hich is now on the decrease, occa- 
sionally led to abuses. 

It is customary for the tribesmen to raise subscriptions 
among themselves on certain occasions, the system being 
known as the baspan or saivdl. Such subscriptions are 
raised when an individual has been reduced to poverty owing 
to unforeseen circumstances such as the burning down of his 
house, or when a heavy fine has been imposed upon him, or 
when he has to pay compensation or bride price. The leading 
men also raise such subscriptions when they are heavily 
involved in debt due to profuse hospitality or other expenses 
connected with their position. Contributions are invited by 
the person in need from among his own tribesmen, and oc- 
casionally from friends and acquaintances among other tribes 
who pay him in cash or kind according to their means. 

The majority of the people have only two meals daily, 
one in the morning called bramr or markhilma and the 
other at sunset (mdshdm hor or mdkhustan)^ men and women 
generally eating separately. Some of the well-to-do have a 
third meal early in the morning, and the Damar and Pcchi 
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POPULATION, cultivators of Sauj^wi have generally a tliird meal in the after- 
noon. All Afghans have voracious appetites, and a male adult 
will eat as much as 2 lbs. of bread at a meal if he can get it. 

Wheat is the staple food grain and is made into 
unleavened cakes (pailri) baked on a griddle, or in an oven. 
In the summer leavened cakes {khamiri) are usually eaten for 
the morning meah Nomads on the march eat kdk made 
by wrapping dough round a hot stone and putting it in the 
embers. Most people eat their bread plain and without 
relish, but among the Klikars an infusion of knit known as 
hrnt ghuri is sometimes poured over the pieces, to which 
boiling ghi is added. The tribesmen, and more especially 
the flock-owners among them, consume milk and its prepara- 
tions, generally buttermilk (shalombai or Lassi) with their 
meals. Cows are kept by the cultivators among the settled 
inhabitants, but the milk commonly drunk is that of sheep 
and goats. Curds made with rennet or khcwidzurae {withu- 
nia coagulans) form the basis of most preparations including 
butter and cheese. Next to milk, krut is in demand in Bori 
and Sanjawi, and consists of balls made of boiled whey to 
which salt has been added. 

Meat is seldom eaten in summer except when the in- 
habitants of a hamlet combine to buy a sheep, goat or bullock, 
or when a moribund animal is killed. It is usually half 
boiled and is cooked without condiments except salt. 

Ogva or porridge made of crushed wheat, rice, maize, or 
mung boiled in water in winter, and in buttermilk in the sum- 
mer, was the most common article of food in former days, and 
is still popular among the Kakars of Bori, and the tribesmen 
generally in the Sanjawi and Musa Khel tabsils. Cakes made 
of maize, judri^ ctzhdan^ and bdjri floor, are also eaten as a 
change from wheat, and judri forms part of the staple food of 
< the poorer people in the winter months in Diiki and Barkb^n. 

The me of Idndi or parsa^i da (called saki bolt by the 
Khetrans), a kind of biltong is common among the well-to- 
do classes and also among some of the poorer people. The 
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domiciled Hindus also use it* It is generally made of 
mutton, but occasionally also of goat’s meat. Ordinarily 
a family will kill three to five sheep for making Idndi^ but 
the well-to-do kill more. vSheep are specially fattened for 
the purpose, and are killed about the end of October. The 
carcass is either skinned or the wool is pulled off with the 
help of an application of boiling water. After the carcass 
has been singed in the fire, the feet are cut off, and it is 
cleaned, the stomach is then joined together with green 
twigs and the body is now divided from neck to tail, the 
bones of the neck and legs being taken out. 

Such meat as adheres to these members is salted and 
placed in an emptied entrail, and is considered a great 
delicacy. The carcass is now slashed and thoroughly salted, 
rolled up and kept for a night to get rid of the moisture in 
the meat. After being further treated with salt, the meat 
is hung on a forked pole and exposed to the air, day and 
night, except in damp weather. It is ready for use in about 
a month. It is examined from time to time, and more salt 
and asafoetida are rubbed in, if it shows signs of decomposi- 
tion. When ready it is cut up and stored in a jar or sheep 
skin, and is fit for use till March. ‘When required for 
eating it is boiled in an earthen pot for six hours over a slow 
j5re. It is used once a week or in very cold weather. 

Fish are found in Rod and Toi in Musa Kh61 ; Anambar 
in Bori and Duki, and in the Pai stream, but the tribesmen 
abstain from eating it. 

Nowadays the diet of the well-to-do among the people 
is becoming civilised ; this improvement is more especially 
noticeable in Duki, Barkhdn and Bori. They drink green tea 
and sfiarbat made of sugar or molasses and eat rice and fowls. 
Fresh meat is also procurable in large villages in Barkhan, 
and also in the Loralai, Smdilan and Duki bazars. Tobacco 
is used both for smoking and chewing all parts of the 
District, more especially by the AfghiLn tribes, smoking being 
restricted almost entirely to men. 
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Melons, water-melons, grapes, apricots, apples, pome- 
granates, pears, peaches and figs are eaten when procur- 
able. The wild fruits in use are the piaiacia khanjak^ 
sh mini (Olea cuepidata), wild almond, gurgol (Zizyphtis o(cy- 
phylla)^ kirar (Capparis ctphyLla)* jcol (Salvadora oleoides) 
and karkinr or h^r (Zizyphus nummularia)* The use 
of kitchen vegetables is still rare among the indigenous 
population. But they eat the tender plants of wheat and 
barley and the following herbs which either grow in fields 
or in waste lands — ushndr^ shizgi^ pamangi^ astagJmdr, 
khokhai, hinjaora^ raghbolae^ pSwarki, kursuke, khcUolj 
warghif siiidicinj cMbar, mihalf Idnak and mar4n* The 
fruit, roots and tender stems of the dwarf palm plant are 
also eaten. 

The cooking utensils ordinarily in use are few and dirty ; 
they consist of a tripod, a stone or iron griddle, an earthen 
pot, a few drinking bowls, a wooden plate used both for 
kneading and eating and a copper can with a spout (gadwa). 
Among the Khetr^ns, metal pots, plates and cups are used, 
and these and enamelled cups and saucers are being intro- 
duced among the well-to-do families in other parts of the 
District also. 

The dress of most of the people is simple and made of 
coarse cloth (shoi) or Indian cotton cloth (latha), that of 
a male costing about Rs. 7-8-0 and of a female Rs. 5. 

An average tribesman wears a turban (patka or dastdr)^ 
a landai which is like a smock frock, partick^ shakodr or 
svthan — baggy trousers, a long takrai or a scarf and a pair 
of shoes (kapai or chhabba) or sandals (tsaplai). The shal-- 
lodr (trousers) worn by the K^kars of the Bori tahsil are 
unusually large and 10 to 40 yards of cloth are used for a 
pair. To these the poor classes add a kosae (felt coat) or 
posit a and among the Khetrans a thick cotton wrapper 
{dokav) ^ 

The women have a wrapper (surai, tiler ai or ,poti) and 
a long shift reaching to the knee, the front of which, in the 
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case of married wometi, is richly embroidered with silk and population. 
sometimes studded with shells. The use of trousers (siUhan) 
among the tribeswomen is restricted to Jafars and Khdtrans 
and to a few women of leading families among other tribes. 

The Tarin and Shadozai girls wear trousers on the day of 
their wedding only. The Kfikar women, however, wear 
gaiters (mdsi or pdichas) which in the case of married 
women are green or red and of unmarried girls white. 

The rise in the standard of living has led to a general 
improvement in the style of dress among the wealthier 
classes and the kosae and coarse cloth are being gradually 
replaced by finer Indian piece-goods. Embroidered lungiSy 
coats and waistcoats are used by well-to-do people. Better 
materials are also used for the dress of the women. 

All the tribesmen, except the muUds and tdlibs who shave Hair, 
their heads clean, wear long hair, which falls in curls on either 
side of the face. A part of the hair of unmarried girls is 
made into fine plaits over the forehead, and the rest is tied 
in a single plait at the back. That of the married women 
is divided by a parting brought round the ear and made 
into plaits at the back. Among the Khdtr^ns girls and 
married women tie the back plaits with a red coloured 
thread (panddr) while a widow uses black thread. Females 
adorn themselves with ornaments such as nose-rings, ear- 
rings, bangles and necklets. These are made of silver or 
brass. But among the Mazaranis and other leading families 
nose-rings and ear-rings made of gold are in use. 

In the Musa Khdl tahsil mud huts are rare and the Dwellings, 
majority of the inhabitants spend a nomadic life, living during 
the winter in Jcizhdis, and during the summer in mandav 
(temporary shelter made of wooden poles covered over with 
sargashae or lukka grass) or in toris (mats spread over poles) 

The graziei's in other parts of the District such as Dumars, 

Zakhpdls and Lunis also spend the winter in Mzkdi or 
blanket tents. Many of the cultivators in other parts of the 
District abandon their villages in the summer and live among 
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POPULATION, their fields in temporary sheds, some of the Dumars content- 
ing themselves with a or wooden triangle covered 

over with a blanket or mat. A is made of goat's hair 

and generally consists of eleven pieces (tagdi)» The ordinary 
width of a piece is 3 feet, and the length varies from 15 to 24 
feet. Three of these pieces stitched together form the fly, 
and two stitched together form each of the four side w^alls. 
They are stretched over curved wooden poles (sJcdm), In 
winter the side walls are protected against rain and water 
by a stone or mud wall about 2 feet high, or by a wattle 
hurdle. In front of the Ici^hdi As a yard fenced in by 
matting or bushes. Only the w^ell-to-do can afford a 
separate for their flocks and cattle. In the centre 
of the kizkdi (gholai)^ the family live, and this part of the 
abode contains the hearth and platform (Jcot) on which 
are placed blankets, carpets and spare clothes, and a stand 
for water skins. In another division (skpol) the sheep and 
goats are folded at night, whilst in a third (ghojil) larger 
animals are tethered. A Uzhdi costs about Ks. 60 and should 
last for 10 years. It is waterproof and a favourite type of 
residence, as it can be moved from place to place as may be 
necessary. The settled inhabitants of the poorer classes live 
in mud huts, consisting generally of a single room about 25' 
X 20', those in better circnmstances have two such rooms and 
a verandah. The roof is either flat or sloping and is made 
of brushwood plastered over with mud. In the western parts 
of the Bori and the Sanjawi tahsils, where juniper trees occur, 

. ^ the roofs are thatched with Juniper bark and somewhat 

resemble English cottages. The huts are generally scattered 
about in a large area, and in olden days each had a tower 
for defensive and offensive purposes. The single room is 
employed for all purposes including use as a cattle shed. 
The houses of the wealthier classes in Duki and B^rkhan 
have greatly improved, and consist of several rooms sur- 
\ funded by a courtyard with separate sheds for cattle, etc. 
f! Pi t^sO woodwork of a better class is occasio^$.lly 
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imported from D^ra Ghazi Kh4n. The villages in Daki and population. 
Bilrkhan are more compact, and in many cases are enclosed 
by high walls. 

Beds of a very rough type are in use, but even these 
are rare in Musa Khel ; lamps are almost unknown, and the 
household furniture is scanty and con siesta generally of a few 
blankets, carpets, quilts, pillows, skins for water and grain, 
some cooking pots and a hand mill. The well-to-do people 
in Duki and Barkhan have more furniture and of better 
quality. 

The method of burial usual among Muhammadans is -Wisposal of 

the 4ead, 

in vogue, the body being laid north and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The nmlld draws the kaiima either 
on the forehead of the corpse or on a piece of pottery or clod 
which is placed under its head. Among the Khdtr5.ns, in 
digging a grave the first sod should be removed by a shoe- 
maker (mocki) and among the Tarins and Shadozais of Duki 
a kdji^ that is a man who has performed his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, is required to walk in the grave to purify the ground 
with his feet. Mourning lasts from three to live days in the 
case of a person over seven years old, during which time visits . 
of condolence are received and prayers are offered for the soul 
of the deceased. Relations and friends coming from a dis- 
tance to cpndole with the family bring a sheep, or some money, 
as an offering and are entertained by the bereaved family. 

Among many of the tribes new clothes are not worn, and no 
pleasures are indulged in during the period of mourning. 

Among the Khetrdns when a member of the chiefs family 
dies, the near relations place Lungia on the corpse which are 
given away to the niuUd. The mourning in the case of a 
child under seven years lasts from one to three days. Two 
stones are generally placed on the grave of a man, one at the 
head and one at the foot, and three on that of a woman, the 
third being at the centre. In some parts the graves have 
two stones, one at the head and the other at foot, which in 
the case of a man’s grave face each other, while in the ea^e 
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of a woman they are placed in a slanting position. Among 
the Grharshins only one stone is placed at the head of a 
woman’s grave. ShahMs or martyrs, which term designates 
men who die for the faith, or are unjustly killed by their 
own co-religionists, are buried in their ordinary clothes with- 
out a bath or a shroud. Long poles (shanakhta) are erected 
over the graves of saintly persons, near and dear relations, 
and members of leading families among the K^kars and the 
Pechis and Wanechis of Sanjawi. Among the Utm^n Khels, 
however, every grave has this shanakhta. 

The only in-door game is the ckaukdn or bSt which 
resembles chess and is played by six or eight players. Boys 
play with knuckle bones (badai) and are fond of marbles. 

Of out-door games may be mentioned h6nda resembling 
prisoner’s base, and tir kamdn (or linda) or spear throwing 
which is practised in Duki and Sanjawi. The well-to-do 
classes both shoot and course. Dancing jhiimarj or 

hamai) is popular among men and women on all festive 
occasions. Among Dumars, Wanechis and Pdchis of San- 
j^wi mixed dances were common, but about 12 years ago the 
midlds pronounced the practice bo be unlawful and ascribed 
to it an earthquake which then occurred. Since then mixed 
dances are rare. 

Bap is a game pecular to Bori which is generally played 
after the rabi harvest. A small ditch is dug, at one end of 
which is inserted a wooden peg, and from the other end two 
parties of players hit it with stones. Gambling with shells 
is sometimes practised in the Bori tahsil and by Mhars in 
B^rkh^n. 

The only festivals of consequence are the two ids. Horse 
races, tent-pegging and shooting at a mark form the amuse- 
ments on these occasions. The Dumars, Pechis and Wan4- 
chis assemble on the ids at Smi.llan and Pui. The Hindus 
of Barkban visit Bani spring in Bhado Isi^ni’s village on the 
1st of sdnwan^ and the Hindus of Bori hold a fair at S%hri 
(B^la Devta) on the occasion of the wesdkhi and dewdli fes- 
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tivals. The Hindus, both men and women, indulge in dances population. 
and young boys have donkey races. 

Shrines are ubiquitous in the District, almost every shrines 
village graveyard having a patron saint, who in his lifetime 
was a village or tribal elder, Eeverence for such saints is 
.specially strong among the Kd,kars. Their shrines consist of 
little more than a heap of stones, or a rough mud or stone 
enclosure surrounded by some poles to which rags, horns and 
metal bells are attached. 

The best known shrine in the District is that of Pir 
Abdul Hakim, son of Sikandar Sh^h, a Shamozai Kdkar of 
Yusuf Kach in the Pishin tahsil. He was a contemporary of 
fehdjh Husain, Ghilzai and Nadir Shdh, and it is alleged that 
he was turned out of Kandahar, where he had gone for reli- 
gious instruction, by the former. He is credited with many 
miracles including the stopping of the pistachio trees, which 
were following him, in the Khojak pass, and the rendering of 
all the snakes in Toba Achakzai innocuous. At Kh^nozai, 
in the Pishin tabsil, he induced the people to treat his father, 

Sikandar Sh4h, as a saint and contribute to the upkeep of 
his shrine. In Thai he remained for about six years in the 
masjid (mosque) belonging to the Lasi^ni Tarins whose 
headman at the time was Yusuf Kb4n, but the rival of Yusuf 
Kh^n, JaMl Kh^n, Adwani Musiani, annoyed the saint who 
left the masjid cursing the Adw^nis. He was sumptuously 
entertained by Shade Kibzai, who had lately immigrated to ^ 

Thai, and the Pir being pleased blessed him. It is alleged 
that since then Shade’s descendants have prospered in Thai 
and the Adw‘^nis have lost their former position. The Pir 
then went to Choti^li where he died and where his shrine is 
situated. The shrine is visited not only by the people of 
the District but by Afghans from as far afield as Kandahar. 

The shrine of Haro Ana, a Teh^nri lady renowned for uaro Ana 
her virtue and who lived a sati (virgin) all her life, lies four 
miles from Chaut(^r. A few flags and a wooden shed mark 
the place. In her lifetime, she was credited with mira- 
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enloiiuS powers and the Wanechis made her a present of the 
Karbi Kach lands which are said to be in the possession of 
the Tehanris up to this day. On her death-bed she told her 
relations to bury her body on a spot by which the enemies 
of the Wanechis when attacking them had generally to pass* 
assuring them that their enemies would not attempt to come 
that wayj and if they ever did, they would suffer heavily* 
After her death, the body was accordingly buried at the 
western end of Wani, which is since called the Haro Ana 
Perai. This place was selected, because the Dumars, with 
whom the Wanechis always had feuds, came through Wani. 
Since then it is said the Wan<5chis have always held the 
upper band over the Dumars. About 40 years ago, the 
Dumars raided the Wanechis in Wani, and carried away a 
considerable number of cattle. About 200 Wanechis went 
in pursuit of the Dumars who were said to be about 1,500. 
When they reached Haro Ana’s shrine they all prayed to her 
for help. The Wandchis came upon the Dumars, attacked 
them, recovered all their cattle, and killed several Dumars. 

Pir Shah Mahmud whose shrine lies in Dathi in the 
Legh^ri-Barkhan circle of the Barkhan tahsil was a Sheikh 
and an inhabitant of Uch. He is credited with having pro- 
duced water at Dathi and Phar^hi. The Liinis give to his 
descendants one sheep per flock every year and the Nanda 
Ndhars one-sixtieth of the produce of their land. The shrine 
has a mudfi of about 30 acres of land. 

The minor shrines in the Bori tahsil include— Spin 
AkliunzMa at Khandki ; Mulld Kbidar Nika at Rodlin ; Kha- 
lizai Nika at Zangiwal; Hai Nika, a Zakhp^l at Drazan ; 

Nika at Ury£gi ; Garandai Nika at Shabozai; Mulla Fateh 
Akhund and MulM Rasul at Wah^r ; Lala at Marra Tangi ; and 
the Bala Devta of the Hindus at Saghri. In the Sanjawi 
tahsil are those of Mana Nika at Sanjawi ; Kano Nika, the 
progenitor of the Kanozai Dumars, at Androbi ; Guli Nika, 
Kbidarzai-Dumar, in Pitai; Sheikh Khurmuz at Tor W4m; 
Tan Haidar Pxr at Shirin ; and Saiad Dur Bal^l in Pui. In 
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POPULATION, asked the carpenter for it. The carpenter denied having a 
mare, whereupon Saidi Ahmad called to the mare, and it 
came up to him of its own accord. Saidi Ahmad then told 
the carpenter to sink a well, which he did, and the descend- 
ants of the carpenter are the guardians of the well, at which 
a fair is held every year in June to Sakhi Sarwar’s honour. 
After this Saidi Ahmad, by his father’s order, went to reside 
at the foot of the Sulaim^n range, and settled at the place 
now called after him. Shortly after retiring into the desert, 
Saidi Ahmad performed another miracle. A camel belong- 
ing to a caravan, which was going from Khurasan to Delhi, 
broke its leg. The leader of the caravan applied to Saidi 
Ahmad, who told him to return to where he had left the 
camel and he would find it sound. The. merchant did as he 
was directed, and was rewarded by finding his camel re- 
covered. On arriving at Delhi, the merchant published the 
miracle and the Emperor heard of it. The Emperor, anxious 
to inquire into the miracle, sent for the camel and had it 
killed. The leg was examined and found to have been 
mended with rivets. The Emperor, convinced of the miracle, 
sent four mule loads of money to Saidi Ahmad, and told him 
to build himself a house. Sakhi Sarwar shrine was built 
with this money. One Gannu of Multan now gave his 
daughter in marriage to Saidi Ahmad, who had miraculously 
caused two sons to be born to him. Gannu endowed his 
daughter with all his property, and it was for his generosity 
in distributing this property to the poor that Saidi Ahmad 
obtained the name of Sakhi Sarwar, or the bountiful lord or 
chief. Sakhi Sarwar now visited Baghdad ; on his return 
he was accompanied by three disciples whose tombs are 
shown on a low hill near Sakhi Sarwar. 

The present guardians of the Sakhi Sarwar shrine are 
the descendants of three servants of Gannu, who attached 
: . themselves to Sakhi Sarwar. These were Kulung, Kahin, 
and Shekh. Sakhi Sarwar limited the number of descend- 
; i ants of thf^e three naen to 1,650 which number has been 
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The Tounsa 


strictly observed ever since. All the offerings made at the population. 
shrine are divided into 1,650 shares, and it is said to be a 
fact that there are never more nor less than 1,650 mujdwars 
or descendants of the three original keepers of the shrine. 

^ ^ It is not however a fact that there are 

never more nor less than 1,650 mujdivars* One of the chief 
peculiarities of the shrine is that it is venerated equally by 
Hindus and by Muhammadans. The shrine ivS built on 
the high banks of a hill stream, and a handsome flight of 
stepis leads up from the bed of the stream to the shrine. 

These steps were built at the expense of two Hindu merchants 
of Lahore. The buildings of the shrine consist of Sakhi 
Sar war's tomb on the west, and a shrine to Baba Ntlnak on 
the north-west. On the east is the tomb of Musamm^t Bibi 
Bhai, wife of Sakhi Sarwar and a thdkurdivdra. The shrine 
of Sakhi Sarwar is thus a curious mixture of Muhammadan 
and Hindu architecture. Diw^n S5.wan Mai endeavoured to 
stop Hindus from frequenting Sakhi Sarwar and fined all 
who attended at the fair Re, 1-4-0 each. In 1883 the shrine 
was destroyed by fire and two rubies presented by N^dir 
Sh^h, and some valuable jewels presented by Sult5<n Zam^n 
Sh^h were consumed or lost. It has since then been re- 
built. 

# # # « * » # # # 

The shrine of Muhammad Sulim^n Sb^h, who was a 
Jifar by birth, lies at Tounsa commonly known as Tounsa shrine. 
Sharif or holy Tounsa. This is the handsomest shrine in 
the District. It was built by the Naw^b of BahS-walpur in 
1272 A.H. as a mausoleum to Sulim^n Khan, his Pir or 
spiritual guide, whose tomb it contains, at a cost of 
Rs. 85,000. A dwelling house round the shrine was built 
by Ghulam Mustafa of Multan at a cost of Rs. 10,000. 

There is also a tykhdna or underground dwelling place and 
a serai which cost Rs. 33,000. Sulim5»n Kh^n belonged to 
the small Path^n tribe called J^far inhabiting Drug in the 
upper valley of the Sangarh, and his descendants came and 
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poFULATioNe Settled at Tounsa at the invitatioB of the Naw^b of Bah^wal- 
piir when he built the shrine. The building has been much 
improved both internally and externally by the present 
custodian, Mian Ali Bakhsh (commonly called the Mazrat 
Sahib) who is the grandson of Sulimto Shah. The outside 
of the dome has been covered with tiles of Jeypur marble, 
and its beauty is enhanced by contrast to the dry desert 
country surrounding it, over which it can be seen from a 
distance of several miles. The tomb beneath the dome is of 
marble, and the inside of the dome and the walls supporting 
it are laid with tiles of the blue and white pattern made by 
potters from Multan, There is a fine mosque befiutifnlly 
decorated attached to the shrine. The Urs or celebration of 
the anniversary of Suliman Shah’s death falls in the begin- 
ning of the Muhammadan month of Safar, and so is a mov- 
able festival occurring in different months of the solar year 
in different years. It lasts three days and is attended by 
large multitudes from all parts of the frontier and from Bah4- 
walpur and tSind and elsewhere, who are fed from the 
Mi^n Sahib’s kitchen. Gifts of great value are received by 
the Fir from time to time and the offerings presented to him 
at the Ut8 amount to a very large sum of money, but his 
charity is great and his expenditure on the shrine has been 
free-handed. One of his additions is a handsome clock-tower 
which is illuminated during the ?7r5. 

Both among girls and boys many names are to be 
found, which are possibly of totemistic origin. They a.re 
those of animals, plants and fruits and references to colour 
such as mrghun^ green, niiai^ bay, sawand, dun, are fre- 
quent. In other cases the denominations used for men are 
those usual among Muhammadans, while in the case of 
women, names beginning or ending with Bibi or Naz or 
expressive of value or quality are popular, such as Bakht 
Bibi, Bibi Maryam, M^h Naz or Naz Bibi, Gulbashra 
(flower-faced), M^hru (moon-faced.) Zartola (golden) and 
Nizuka (delicate)j etc. 
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Shortened forms of the long names given to menij such population. 
as Taj u for Taj Muhammad, Akbar for Muhammad Akbar, 

Piro for Pir Muhammad, etc., are frequently used. Among 
the Mazarani Khetr^ns of B^rkhd-n and the Spin Tarms of 
Duki names of the grand parents are sometimes given to 
the children of both sexes. Among the domiciled Hindus 
abbreviated names are much used both for boys and girls. 

Though a girl is a valuable asset in an Afghan family, 
no ceremonies are observed on her birth. She is named 
by the mother or some female relative. The birth of a son 
is announced thrice by the women attending the mother or 
by some female relatives, and among the Sanzar Khel the 
woman shouts thrice at the top of her voice kdnro buto tvdr- 
vai da faldni we. wo so ’’ which means ye stones and plants 
listen that a son has been born to a certain (naming the 
father) person. ” Guns are then fired and there are 
general rejoicings. The boy is named on the third day, after 
consultation with the mulld. Among Khetens the boy is 
sometimes named after a respectable guest—na^/iti; — who 
happens to be present at the time of the birth. Among 
wealthy people, the person who conveys the first news to the 
father is given a present. The ceremony of circumcision 
generally takes place before the seventh birthday, and it is 
a curious fact that unong the Gharshfn Saiads, the Jdfars 
and the Khetrans the girls are also circumcised between 
the ages of 4 to 7. 

In stating his name a man will generally add that of 
the sub-section, section, clan and tribe to which he belongs. 

The term Khan is used both as a suffix and prefix, and in 
the latter case is considered as a mark of honour among the 
Afghans. The term malik is applied among the Afghilns 
not only to village headmen, but also to large landowners 
and men of influence. Strictly speaking the term sarddr is 
confined to the chiefs of the Khetran, Luni and the two 
divisions (Laharzai and Bel Khdl) of the Musa Khel tribes, 
but it is commonly applied by the Dumars and others to 
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•POPULATION, their leading meu. The term used among the 

Ehetr^ns and the Zarkuns to distingoish the headmen of 
various clans. 

Among the titles possessing a religious significance may 
be mentioned the prefix niira or tshdk sahib eniplojed 
by Salads, sheikh is also sometimes used in a similar 
sense. The terms mulld and talib are applied to men who 
have some pretensions to religious learning, the latter 
being applied to those who are still under religious in- 
struction. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour {maydr) which pre- 
vailed among the people before the British occupation and 
which still influence the actions of many of them is not 
without importance from the point of view of administra- 
tion, and a short reference may be made to them here. 
They are gradually giving way before British law and 
order. 

It was incumbent on a tribesman — 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To fight to the death for a person who had taken 
refuge with him. The refugee was called hamudyiih 
was always maintained by his protector so long as he re- 
mained under the latter’s roof. Such protection was also 
extended to adulterers and murderers. 

(3) To defend to the last, property entrusted to him. 
Among the Dumars of Sanjawi and the tribes of Duki the 
loss was made good. 

(4) To be hospitable and to provide for the safety of 
the person and property of the guest. Responsibility for 
the property of a guest does not appear to have been under- 
taken by the tribes in the Bori and the Mrisa Khdl tahsils ; 
but a Dumar of Sanjawi or a tribesman in Duki was bound 
to recoup any loss. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a minstrel, 

: or a boy who had not taken to trousers. But the Musa 

fllll did not spare a blacksmith, carpenter, efco.^ 
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who took part in a fight. Similarly a or minstrel JeopunATioN, 

taking part in tribal warfare was not spared in Duki and 

Barkhan. , 

(0) To pardon an offence on the intercession of a woman 
of the offender’s family. But an exception was generally 
made in the case of an adulterer or murderer, whose life was 
spared and the matter compromised by the payment of 
compensation. 

(7) To refrain from killing a man who had entered the 

shrine of a so long as he remained within its precincts ; 
and also a man who, whilst fighting, begged for quarter with 
grass in his mouth, or a cloth round his neck. The Miisa 
.Khels and Isots did not refrain from injuring an offender 
who took' refuge in a shrine. ^ ■ 

(8) To cease fighting when a miUld, a Saiad or a woman 
bearing the Kor^n on his or her head intervened between 
the parties. , 

(9) To punish an adulterer with death or by cutting off 
his ears and nose. 

In pre-British days, blood had to be avenged by blood, System of 
if the parties were of equal position and influence; but 
the relatives of the person killed were weak, the matter 
was compromised by the payment of compensation. In 
cases in which the parties belonged to the same tribe, 
and the offender himself v/as out of reach, his nearest 
relation, vix., his brother, father or cousin was slain. If, 
however, the offender belonged to another tribe, it was 
incumbent on the aggrieved party to kill one of the sec- 
tion, clan or tribe to which the former belonged* Among 
Zarkiins, however, the revenge was strictly confined to 
the murderer himself. Such a system was liable to in- 
definite extension and led to interminable blood feuds which 
continued until either the authorities or friends inter- 
vened to arbitrate. In such cases the losses on either in- 

side were reckoned up and compensation was paid to the 
side which had lost most. 
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Might was right in days gone by and the position of 
the party aggrieved was the principal factor in determining 
the price to be paid for blood | hence the compensation for a 
mulld, a Saiad or a person belonging to a sarddr kMl or 
leading family was generally more than that payable fora 
tribesman. 

The ordinary rate of compensation at present among the 
Sanzar Khel Kakars is from Rs. 600 to Bs. 1,200 and four 
girls including two ndhdzm% i.e.» to be given when born; 
Musa Khdls, Ra.YOO; Jafars, Isots aud Zamarais, Bs. 500; 
Wanechis, Rs. 700; the Tan'ns and Sh^dozai of Duki, Bs. 1,000 
and two girls ; Zarkuns of Duki, Es. 500, one girl, one sword 
and one gun ; Lunis/ Rs. 1,000 and four girls; Dumar, Zakhpel, 
and Pdchi Saiads, Rs. 1,200 ; the Gharshin Saiads, Rs. 1,500, 
but a case is known in which a Buzdar Baloch was made to pay 
Rs. 4,800 for the murder of a Gharshin ; and the Khdtr5,ns, 
Es. 1,300, and two girls. The loss of an eye or arm counts 
among the tribes as equivalent to half or one-third of a life, 
the compensation varying from Rs. 100 or a girl to Rs. 500 
and that for a tooth varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100. 

There are five families of Afghan refugees, who perma- 
nently reside in the Bori tahsii of the District, and who 
are in receipt of allowances from Government. Of these 
two are Tarak, one Andar, and two Hotak Ghilzais. vSome 
of them have acquired landed property at Khandki, Dirgi 
Kuddzai and Murtat Kaliin. The principal men among 
them are (1905) — Sarddr Muhammad Shall Khan and Sh^r 
Muhammad Khan Hotak, Yar Muhammd Khan Andar, and 
B^z Muhammad Khan Tarak. 
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ECONOMm 


The two dominaBt factors which present themselves, agrtcitl« 
when considering the general conditions under which agri- 
culture can be carried on in the Loralai District, are the 
presence of mountainous tracts, which can never be made 
capable of cultivation, and the absolute necessity of perennial 
irrigation to eUvSure a harvest. A large part of the cultivable 
area, moreover, consists of land, which is incapable of perma- 
nent irrigation, and entirely depends on rainfall. Cultivation 
is, therefore, sporadic and dependence on anything but per- 
manently irrigated land is precarious. The largest dry crop 
tracts in the District include EhushJcaba Eab^t, Karai, Sha- 
rana and Sagar in the Duki tahsil ; Khar^shang and Salims 
in Sanjawi I Mekhtar, Barad, N^li Zara, N^Ii Azam, N<lli 
Mallazai, Dargi Wut, Dargi Shapdlu, Nashpa, Kashki Nas 
Khel, Damitn and Lohrai in Bori ; E§ri, Gratsar, Dag JaM 
Kh^n, Tor Dag and Gadar Aghbarg in the Kingri circle; 

Edj Kbedrani and Kej Ilmrani in the Drug circle; Zawar, 
Paratnzai, Zari, Sarakhwa, Fasbandi, N41i Sargand, Wah, 

Nakhal and Khihlihaba Br^bimzai in Sahara in the Miisa 
Khel tahsil ; the Kachhar and Dika in Eakhni, Gulu Dam^Ln 
in Earkan, Each and Tab Jamal in Bagh^o, Shribo in Cbuhar 
Kot, and Berbani, Bihani, Kharra, Sadar, B%ar, Tatar, Bohxi 
and Drugraj in Leghari Barkluxn, in the B^rkhan tahsiL 

No scientific analyses of the soil in various parts of the Soils. 
District have been made. The soil of the Bori valley con- 
sists of a reddish loam and is highly productive if properly 
cultivated. In Duki a pale grey loess occurs; elsewhere 
extensive gravel deposits are to be found mixed occasionally 
with tracts of good cultivable red clay. In 1896, Lieuten- 
'ant L. A. Forbes, then Assistant Political Agent at Duki in 
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his report on the distribution of assessment in various villages 
in Sanjawi wrote as follows : — 

There are, nevertheless, great differences between the 
soils of these villages. In only a few villages has the soil 
been improved by artificial means. As a rule only the land 
quite close to the homestead is well manured. The naturally 
most productive land is found in the mauz a of Aghbarg. 
Next in order of precedence may be placed the villages in 
the tracts known as Bagh^o and Shinlez in which the land 
has been raised to a high level of fertility by means of manur- 
ing and labour. After these, the remaining manias may 
be classed together exclusive of the hill villages of Chanter, 
Shmn, Grhunz and Wani which possess very inferior soil.” 

In the course of the Sanjawi Settlement (1899-1900) 
irrigable land was, for purposes of assessment, divided accord- 
ing to its quality into three descriptions, viz., first, second 
and third. These again were sub-divided according to their 
capacity for bearing crops in a period of years and the classi- 
fication thus made divided the land as under— double cropped | 
garden, and three crops in two years j single cropped; one 
crop in two years and other dH, i.e., less than one crop in 
two years. The Settlement Officer found that lands in 
Baghao, Sanjawi and Smallan are of good quality, and yield 
every kind of produce, but the Pui circle (with the exception 
oimau^a Pui itself) has inferior soil.” The cultivators base 
their classification on the most obvious properties of the soil. 
The following statement shows the principal kinds of soil 
locally recognised in each tahsil : — 


Tahsil. 

Local name 
of soil. 

Explanation. 

Localities where it 
generally occurs. 

Crops for which 
generally suited. 

Eori ... 

Spin 

White loam 

Dry crop tracts in 
M^khtar, irrig- 
able area in Wa- 
ll dr and Sadar 
circles. 

All crops. 

V • 

Sra 

Red loam... 

Nali Azam and 
S r a cl a r g a in 
M6khtar. 

Wheat and 
maize. 


’■ , -'t ‘‘i. '' 

'i * V ' ; . ' ' - 

, ' f ; i'f- •; 
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Explanation, localities where it Crops for which 

1 ^ generally occur!*, generally suited. 


Tahsil 


Dark bl iiisb Sadar an d Wabar 
circles. 

GraTelly ... Western circle ... 


Bori- 

coutd. 


Sharah 


Saline, and Wabar circle ... 
inferior soil. 

Soft; red con- Near hill torrents 
taiiiiiigsilt 
■ or mat* ■■ 


Kharfna 


Shin lake, n Dark bluish Bagbao, Sanjawi Wheat. 

and Smallan. 

Sagaiia ... Sandy Near Irill torrents Wheat and 

loam. 

Dabarlma t-lravelly ... Smallan and Piii Wheat, mung 

and azhdan, 

Daki ... Khozha ... Sweet soil Liini, Thai and .411 crops. 

Diiki. 

Shingandh, Dark bluish Thai ... ... Only w h a t 

whe'n^ sullici- 
entlj^ irrigatt?.d. 

Sagana ... Sandy soil Liini and Thai ... W’heat when ir- 

rigated. 

Gliilaii ... Gravelly... Ldkhi and Duki All crops. 

* Tirklia ... Saline ... Iain i and Thai ... Bice and barley. 

Barkhan' M'atti ... Containing Cluihar Kot, Bar- Wheat. 

?na^orsiIt. kanand Baghao, 

Nilimatti... Dark bluish, Leghari Barkhan, Judri* 
sweet. and Ghacha. 


Nalchhfri, Containing Isiani, Chuhar Kot, and wheat, 
rolili or gravel and h'akhni and parts 

watkar. sand. of Leghari Bar- 

klnin. 

Nili tiirsh, Dark bluish Unlit for cultiva- 
saline. ticui. 

Mtisa LasaxorSiir- Soft red, Kingri circle and Wlieat, d r a 
Eh^. kliaurai. containing the Sahara val- and bdjn. 
silt or mat, ley. 


Tor khaurai Dark hard Drug and Kara Wheat and 

loam. Sham. maize. 

Sagai ... Samly loam, Kod Kingri and Mung, 

Rod Karher. 

Zhaghalioa. Gravelly... Drugeirede ... Miing. 

Navrina Artificial Sail in To is a r, Barley] and 

mzakka. made by Nishpa, Kahra- maize, 
putt i ng' ban in Drag, 
earth o 
r 0 c k y 
ground. * 

Tarkhbandae Saline ... Sanghar hills, Barley and 
Rod Srin, JWir- dan, 
zai and Toi. 
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Eainfall and 
system of 
cultivation 
in relation 
t hereto. 


AGKiGui.- The rainfall is light, the annual average being about 7 

T D Xi n • 

inches. In the western parts of the District both summer 

^^sfem^oT^ and winter rain, and also some snow are received. The rest 
cultivation District depends chiefly on the summer rainfall which 

in relation ^ 

thereto, everywhere exceeds that in winter ; the south-eastern parts 
of the District round Barkhan probably receive a heavier 
rainfall than elsewhere. The average rainfall at Loralai 
during the 12 years ending 1904 was 8*21, and at Duki 
for 4 years ending 1904, 6*75. Eainfall statistics for 
other places are not available. July and August are the 
rainiest months during the summer, in the Barkhan 
tahsil, while in Buki and Loralai the rainfall in March 
is largest during the winter months. A good rainfall 
naturally affects not only the amount of rain crop cultiva- 
tion but also the irrigated land, and the springs, streams and 
kdr^zes which supply the water for irrigation. To the 
flock-owner it is of great advantage and provides abundant 
pasture for his flocks. After the summer rainfall, these 
sources of perennial water maintain a fair supply and they 
are replenished by the rainfall in the spring. The rainfall 
received betw-een June and August is utilised by reserving 
the moisture in the ground for sowing the spring crops in 
the autumn, and with its help the autumn harvest is matured 
by the rain received in August and September, On 
the higher elevations round Sanj5.wi, the rainfall of June 
and July matures the autumn harvest sown during the 
spring. The rainfall between December and March is bene- 
ficial to the spring crops sown in the previous autumn both 
in irrigated and unirrigated land. In Barkh5.n where the 
climate is warmer, the rainfall is timely for spring crops 
only if received not later than February or the middle of 
' March at the latest. Moisture is also reserved, in Sanj^wi and 

Bori, after the spring rains in April and May for sowing the 
autumn crops in dry tracts, and these rains also benefit 
; , the irrigated spring crops, while wheat in unirrigated land 

■11 I , ' largely depends on them For purposes of dry crop cultiva- 
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tion the lands are embanked, the cultivated plots being 
known as hands* These bands are filled with rain or flood 
water in the summer or winter, after which they are ploughed 
and the seed is sown. When moisture is to be retained for 
a crop to be sown later, as is the case for the spring crops, 
after the summer rains the land is ploughed deep and har- 
rowed smooth. 

Table V, Vol. B, shows the irrigated and unirrigated 
villages in the District by tahsils, together with their sources 
of irrigation. Of the 496 villages, 189 are wholly irrigated, 
108 are partially irrigated, 167 depend on flood water, while 
32 have no permanent source of irrigation. 

Details of culturable and irrigable areas with their 
sources of irrigation in the Bori and 8anj^wi tahsils, 
which have been surveyed, are given in table VI, Vol. B. 
The following abstract shows the areas in 1904-5 : — 


Tahsil. 

Total area 
surveyed. 

Unculti- 

vated. 

Cultiv- 

able. 

Irrigable. 

Khush- 

kaba. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sanj^wi 

24,399 

16,502 

7,897 

7,673 

224 * 

Bori 

143,427 

1 95,226 

48,201 

36,025 

12,176 

Total 

167,826 

111,728 

56,098 

43,698 

12,400 


With the exception of the domiciled Hindus who are 
engaged in trade, the bulk of the indigenous population is 
dependent on agriculture, but a large number of the Lahar- 
zai Musit Kh61s, and a few other sections of Afghans 
greatly depend on flock-owning. The land-owners are 
generally, themselves, the tillers of the soil. The best culti- 
vators are the Shabozai and Kud^zai Sanzar Khdis in Bori ; 
the Tarins and Ustr^nas in Duki ; the J^fars of Musa Kh^l ; 
and the Mazar^ni Kh^tr^ns and N5.hars in B^rkhS.n. The 
Dumars of Sanj^wi are indifferent husbandmen. 

^oes not include atojt 11,520 acres in Bagh^o and 9,600 acres 
in Fdi which were not surveyed. 
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Two principal harvests are recognised — the spring 
harvest which is known as dohae among Afghans and ahar 
among the Khdtr^ns, and the autumn harvest called ma7idhy 
Afghans and sarya by the Khetrans. Among the revenue 
officials these harvests are known, as in India, by the names of 
rabi and Man/ respectively. The rabi includes the crops sown 
between October and January and reaped by the end of June, 
while the kharif includes the crops sown from April to 
August and harvested by the middle of November. The sowing 
and harvesting operations vary slightly with the climate in 
different parts. Round Sanjawi and in the western circle of 
Bori which are colder, the rabi sowings extend to February but 
are ordinarily finished by the middle of January, and the 
harvest lasts from June to July. On the other hand, in 
JB^rkh&n, and the Drug circle of the Musa Kh^l tahsil where 
the climate is much warmer, rabi sowings commence in the 
end of ^September and last till the middle of January ; the 
harvest begins in April and is finished by the end of May. 
The times of sowing and harvesting the autumn crops are 
almost uniform .everywhere. In B^rkh^n, however, some of 
the autumn crops, such as china are ready for harvest in 
June, others follow in September and October, while the 
judHy the principal autumn crop, is harvested from the 
middle of September to the middle of November. 

The following are the chief crops produced at the two 
principal harvests : — 
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In addition to the above^ other crops cultivated in the AORiotrii- 
District are — motk (only in Barkhan), pdldmt (cucuTbita), 
and vegetables comprising carrots, onions, potatoes, coriander 
and chillies, ail being included in the autumn harvest. Of 
fodder crops only lucerne (Medicago sativa) is cultivated, and 
is classified as a khartf oxoi^> The amount of cultivation of all 
the above crops, except in the eme ot pdlizdt^ is insignificant. 

Table VII, VoL B, gives the details for a few years of the 
areas under the different kinds of crops in the tahsils which 
have been surveyed. In the Sanjiwi tahsil the area under crops 
in 1904-5 amounted to 4,115 acres— 2,541 acres under rab% 

1,526 acres under kkarif md 4S acres under gardens~the 
areas under principal crops being wheat 2,230 acres, maize 
I 5257 acres and tobacco 147 acres. 

In the Bori tahsil the area under crops in the same 
year was 15,434 acres including 96 acres under gardens; the 
rabi crops covered 12,151 acres and included 11,003 acres 
under wheat, 1,148 acres under barley, while there, were 
3,187 acres under kliarif including 1,775 acres maize, 922 
dkGtes judri and 142 acres pdlezat. 

Figures for areas under different crops in other tahsils 
are not available, but the revenue returns indicate that the 
largest portion of cultivated area falls under wheat and 
judri except in Musa Kh6] where maize takes the place 
of judri. The annual average Grovernment revenue for the 
five years ending March 1905 was as follows : — 



l)uki. 

Barkhan. 

Milsa Khel. 


Maonds. 

Maimds. 

Maimds, . 

Wheat 

16,312 

X2.683 

2,579 

Judri 

1,839 

3,385 

335 


Several kinds of wheat are grown in the District, the Staple food 
most common ones being the spin ghanam or white, whSit. 
and 8ra ghanam or red wheat ; the former is cultivated 
in khushkdha and the latter in irrigated land. Besides 
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these two varieties, two others are known in Musa Kh^l, 

the kundi ghanam and mdlav ghanam, the ^seed of the 
former having been imported from the Dl,man in the 
D4raj5.t- The seed of the mdlav ghanam is said to have 
been imported from the Kohdt District in the North-West 
Frontier Province and is cultivated in irrigated lands in the 
Gargoji, Nath and Gabar villages of the Drug circle. 

Early in the spring, after the rains, the land to be tilled 
is ploughed over once, the first ploughing being called mala, 
shudyara or kheri. After the summer rains (wasa) the land 
is again ploughed twice and harrowed smooth. In October 
the land is manured, if possible, and the seed is sown broad- 
cast (parg-dna, Mat or muthwdra), generally in dry land 
which is ploughed and harrowed and subsequently irrigated. 
Such cultivation is known as sama khak. 

In Sanj&wi and in parts of Duki, however, the land is 
watered previous to sowing, while in Musa Kh41, such fields 
as contain a growth otjaadar, are similarly treated. When 
the surface of the soil has dried and has assumed a whitish 
appearance, the seed is sown by drill {ndli) and the ground 
is then ploughed and harrowed. In Bfirkhan a drill known 

is used, in cases where the moisture has sunk 
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Irrigation depends upon the sources of water-supply, 
and the amount of water possessed by individuals. The 
first watering (mma khdka^ pdnipur or phea) takes place 
as soon as possible after sowing, in the case of sama khdk 
cultivation* Under the other system, viz., that in which the 
seed is sown after first watering the land (naica), irrigation 
takes place when the crop shows above the ground. The 
second watering follows about a fortnight later. After the 
second watering the crop, except in B4rkb^n, generally 
requires no farther irrigation for about two months, ori 
account of rains during January and February, but about 
the middle of March a third watering is given. Up to this 
time the wheat is browsed by goats, sheep and horses, and 
this causes the plants to spread. Subsequent waterings take 
place at intervals of 15 to 20 days, but must not be delayed 
for more than a month, till maturity# In Sanjawi, irrigation 
is done at intervals of 7 or 10 days, and in Bori twice during 
the month. In B^rkh4n, after December, irrigation takes 
place twice during the month* In March and April if an 
easterly wind (purkko) blows on rainy days, the crop is 
attacked by rust (surJchi) known in Bori as zranrae but the 
westerly wind {barvo) is beneficial at this time. A curious 
remedy adopted by the cultivators in Bori and Sanjawi is to 
keep a piece of felt soaked in the blood of a sheep slaughtered 
on the loe id ; on the appearance of rust the piece of felt is 
placed at the mouth of the water channel, and is believed to 
benefit the crop attacked by rust. In years of drought, an 
insect resembling a white-ant (kora) eats up the roots of the 
wheat crop in Barkh^n. Sometimes cold winds damage the 
crop during the spring, the crop so aiBfected being known as 
bad wahalLi i the stalks and grain both wither. In Duki 
the north wind called zhobi damages the crop in the same 
way, while a green insect (shin), which is caused by over- 
irrigation by fiiood water, eats up the roots* When the crop 
is fully ripe (zkar) it is cut (lao) by both men and women 
and collected into a heap (dalai). In Miisa Kh^l the wheat 





* Also called khushkaba. 
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of the maiat; variety is harvested from the top, and the stalks, 
which are rough and useless as fodder, are burnt. Threshing 
{ghobal) i^ done in the ordinary way by bullocks ; a long pole 
is ' placed in the ground in the centre of the threshing-floor, 
and bullocks are driven round it to tread out the grain. Among 
the trtman Khdls and Arabi Kh^ls of Bori and the Khetrans 
of Barkhan threshing is done by means of the impar. A 
bush covered hurdle and bullocks are used, the hurdle being 
driven over the corn and the grain being extracted both by the 
pressure of the hurdle and of the bullocks’ feet. Winnowing 
is done first by the four-pronged fork {char Hh.dkha) and then 
by the ^rapae, a wooden spade. The cleaned heap of grain 
(rima) known to the Khetrans as khilldUyi^ then divided. 

‘ Dry crop land cultivation is known to the Afghans as 
wachobi or khushkdva^ and to the Khdtrans as dewdpdni 
or dhaulapdni. The method of cultivation is simple. 
Embankments of fields are repaired in June and July 
and if filled with rain or flood water they are ploughed 
once or twice and harrowed smooth in August and Septem- 
ber. In the Musa Kh(3l Sahara the land is manured and 
ploughed twice or thrice either in April or in July and 
August and the seed is sown subsequently. The sowing 
season extends from September to the end of February. The 
seed is generally sown by drill (ndkii or narthothi) except 
in Sanjawi where it is also sown broadcast; in Bori and Musa 
Khel broadcast sowings take place in October and Novem- 
ber, if rains have fallen up to the end of the season., The 
crop sown in the beginning of the season is known as mrae 
and that sown late is called bohazh. Dry crop wheat matures 
with the help of the winter and spring rains, those of March 
and April being very beneficial. On the higher elevations 
round Sanjawi, the rainfall in May matures the khushkaba 
crop in Piii and other places having a colder climate. As 
already stated, the crop ripens earlier in Barkhan and later 
in Sanjawi than other parts of the District. 
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Except in the Bori tabsil the cultivation of barley is 
comparatively small, being insignificant in BilrkhS,n, and is 
largely confined to irrigated lands. The method of cultivation 
resembles that of wheat, but the land requires comparatively 
less preparation. The sowing season lasts from November 
to the end of December. The seed is sown broadcast. The 
crop is ready for harvest in May, and in Sanj^wi in June* 
In Musa Khdl a variety of barley, which has a naked grain 
and the ear of which is beardless, has been introduced since 
the British occupation. The people state that the seed was 
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plants are sometimes affected by a caterpillar known as 
larama, but immediate watering kills them. In Musa 
the khurda or dust from the shrine of Habib bnltto is 
brought and sprinkled in the fields. 

About a fortnight later the grain begins to form in the 
ears and the crop is known as shira ; it ripens at the end of 
September and is harvested by the middle of November, the 
operations being in full swing in the month of October. 
The ears are separated from the stalks, and when dried are 
either beaten with sticks or threshed by bullocks. All are 
fond of parching and eating the ears, when the grain has 
just formed. The ripe grain is cooked into a porridge (ogra) 
or is boiled (kohal). The flour is used for making cakes. 

The system of dry crop cultivation resembles that in 
irrigated lands. After the spring rains the land is ploughed 
ouce or twice and is harrowed. The seed is sown broadcast 
after the summer rainfall, and the land is again ploughed 
and harrowed smooth. If the summer rains fail, the seed is 
sown sometimes by drill in the moisture reserved during the 
spring. The crop requires irrigation in August and Sep- 
tember. 

Jadri {Andro'pogon sorghum) when distinguished from 
maize is known by the Afghfes as targhari judri. Two 
varieties are cultivated in Bori and Miisa Khel, viz., spin or 
white and or brownish. The spin has a well set-in 

ear and is more widely cultivated. The sowing commences 
usually in June and lasts till the end of July. The method 
of cultivation resembles that of maize ; the land is previously 
ploughed, the seed is sown broadcast and the land is again 
ploughed and harrowed. Water spared from wheat is 
utilised for irrigation. About a fortnight after the seed has 
germinated, the crop is irrigated, the second watering taking 
place after a similar interval. To reach maturity the crop 
requires irrigation in August and September. An insect of 
the species of grasshopper known as tattu sometimes dam- 
ages the irrigated crops. The harvest lasts from September 
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to the middle of November. The ears are cut and the stalks 
(Jcarah) are generallj left in the ground except in seasons of 
scarcity when the stalks are also cut and used as fodder. 
Jadn sown as green fodder (gfiwdiaf) is cut before it is in 

the ear. 

The cultivation of juari generally takes place in unirri- 
gated land. The embankments are prepared in March, and 
the land, after it has been filled with rain or flood water, is 
ploughed deep and harrowed smooth to retain the moisture 
The seed is sown by drill during May. In Barkh4n, after 
the rains in June, the seed is sown broadcast and the land is 
ploughed once or twice and then harrowed. Elsewhere too 
if the rains fall late in June and July, the seed is sown 
broadcast. The unirrigated crop depends on the rains of July 
and August. Absence of rains between the 2Uth of August 
and the 10th of September makes the crop liable to damage 
by a worm called but timely rains destroy the worm. 

In Barkhan duststorms between August and October, and 
failure of rain, produce an insect called kuiti which eats up 
the ears, and the crop so affected if eaten by animals causes 
cough. Frosts (pdLa) sometimes damage the crop in the 
autumn. The crop begins to ripen in September and is 
harvested by the middle of November. Green stalks of judri 
(khozh ganae) are very succulent and are eaten by the 
natives. Judri cakes are known as -pidtsa and are eaten 
with whey. 

The cultivation of bdjri (Pennisetum typhoideum) 
resembles in every way that of judri. The crop is sown 
and harvested simultaneously with judri. It is grown both 
on irrigated and unirrigated land, but the cultivation is 
confined to the three tahsils of BarkhSn, Musa Khel and 
Duki. 

^ Eiee IS cultivated in all tahsils except Bd,rkh4n, but the 
cultivation is insignificant except perhaps in Bori and Miisa 
Khel. In the latter tahsil rice is cultivated only on the 
Eod-i-Toi in the villages of Toi and Plfein. The variety 
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sown is known as sre wrid ^ has a reddish grain. Sowing 
sown lb Known _ ^ ploughed and 

takes place m June and July. remains 

the plots are flooded the following day. The field remains 
fil ed with water for four or five days when it is plough d 
t!! „tfo»f bullock Lads of (-P®— “ 

r;irb7rrbra:idtera»d-pl...«a^ 

fiLd with water and left for a night. The following morn- 
ing the seed which has previously been put in a b<ag an^ 
soaked in water for from five to ten days and has germmated 
is sprinkled in the field. Ordinarily each plot is divided 
into four parts by lines of reeds fsar 3 Aas^), 
being sown in succession so that the seed may be distributed 
in all parts equally. The reeds are removed after the seed 
has been sown. Three or four days after sowing, the field is 
irrigated and henceforward the plots must remain filled with 
water till the crop has ripened. Weeding (lalun) is done 
ordinarily every week. The crop ripens in September and 
October; irrigation is now stopped and harvesting is done 
when the moisture in the field has been sufiaciently absorbed. 
Bundles of the harvested crop are taken to the thre.shing- 
floor and placed with their tops upwards. When dry, thresh- 
ing is done by bullocks and the stalks (ndr) are separated. 
A disease known as tor-iwis sometimes attacks the nee crop 
on account of over-irrigation by flood water impregnated 

with silt. The stalks become black and no grain is formed. 

No remedy is knov/B. 

Millets comprise two varieties, viz., ashdan or china 
(Panicum mUiacewm.) and Icangni or ghoslit (Pan-icum 
Italicam). The amount of cultivation oi the latter is in- 
significant. After the land has been irrigated, the seed is 
sown broadcast and the land ploughed but not harrowed. 
Kangni is cultivated only in irrigated lands. Azkdan m 
hardy and grows well even with little moisture ; the culti- 
vation is, therefore, largely done in unirrigated land, and 
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sometimes in irrigated land which is not manured. Sowing 
is commenced after the rains in June, the operations lasting 
during July and August. In Barkhan the crop is sown 
between the middle of April and end of June. It ripens in 
about three months. Threshing is done on the same day as 
the crop is cut. Boiling water put over the harvested bundles 
prior to their being threshed accelerates the removal of 
grain from the ears. The stalks of (paldia) and 

kangni (kanganr) form a poor fodder. The grain is used for 
cakes. Porridge (ogra) is made of kangni^ 

Alung is gTown commonly on unirrigated land. The 
sowing season lasts during July and August. The method 
of cultivation is simple and resembles that of millets ; the 
land is irrigated, and when the moisture is sufficiently 
absorbed, the seed is sown broadcast and the land ploughed 
but not harrowed. In irrigated land the fields are divided 
into plots for purposes of irrigation. The crop is sometimes 
sown mixed with jacm or bcijri. In irrigated lands, when it 
is mixed with maize, the seed is sprinkled in the 

maize field two or three days before the first watering of the 
latter. The crop ripens in September and October, when it 
is harvested. In Barkhlin in irrigated lands, a grasshopper 
(tattu) sometimes attacks the crop. Mung is used as a 
pulse, but the Afghans generally make porridge (ogra) of it. 

Moth is grown only in the Barkhan tahsii in unirrigated 
land. It is sown between the end of June and the end of 
July and harvested during the first 20 days of October. 
When the pods have formed the crop makes an excellent 
fodder for horses. 

Tobacco is grown in Sanjawi, Bori and Barkhan, that 
produced in Baghiio in the Sanjawi tahsil takes the first place 
both in quantity and quality. It is exported by the Hindu 
traders to different parts of the District, also to Zhob and 
Harnai. The method of cultivation followed in Baghao was 
recorded by Eai Sahib Diw^n Jamiat Rai in October 1902 
and is briefly as follows : — The soil is first cleared of all 
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stones. It is then watered, ploughed and levelled. This 
process is repeated four times. The land is then divided 
into smair beds which are filled with water. A small bed 
is separately prepared and filled with water. The seed is 
sprinkled on the surface of the water and ashes are then 
sprinkled. The water dries and the seed and ashes com- 
mingle and setttle on the ground. This bed is watered for 
three days continuously and thereafter every fourth day. The 
seed sprouts in about eight days, and the seedlings (paniri) 
are ready for transplantation in thirty to forty days. The 
seed is sown in April. The panm (seedlings) are transplant- 
ed in June into the beds previously prepared, the plants being 
about 9 inches apart. The work is done by men, women and 
children. After the transplantation, the beds are watered 
for two days, then every second day and after a fortnight 
every sixth day. Every week the tobacco field requires weed- 
ing, and the process being a tedious one, the work is generally 
done by women and children. The crop is ready in about 
three and a half months, and is cut between the 15th of 
September and 15th of October ; in Barkh5n cutting begins 
early in September. When the plant is cut, it is thrown by 
the side of the bed where it is allowed to remain six days to 
dry. It is turned over after three days and the colour be- 
comes reddish. After six days, the leaves are separated from 
the stalks and are collected. 

Tobacco requires a good deal of manure, about 100 
kotals (bullock loads) per acre, each Jcotal being about one 
maund. If cow dung is used as manure, it is first burnt to 
ashes but sheep and goat dung when used for this purpose 
need not be burnt. One and a quarter seer of seed is said to be 
sufficient for an acre of land. The produce is about 30 
maunds per acre. The .seed is sold at about Rs. 2 per seer 
in October and November, but at the time of sowing its price 
rises from 3 to 4 rupees. It is generally sold by laps (hand- 
fuls) at 4 annas a lap. The price of tobacco varies from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per maund. 
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Tobacco is used for smoking, largely for chewing and occa- aoeicul- 

. , U?UHEI* 

sionally in tbe form of snuff by the indigenous population. 

For chewing the leaves are pounded, and mixed with the ashes 
of the plant called pachyclada) in the 

proportion of 2 and 1, respectively, and sometimes with lime. 

Lastly may be mentioned the fodder crop of lucerne^ Lucerne, 
which is cultivated in irrigated land and is classed as a kharif 
crop. The cultivation except in the Bori tahsil is small. 

The crop is sown near the headquarter stations of tahsils. 

Sowing takes place in April and May. In the first year, it 
gives only one crop in August and in the following year it 
is cut once a month between May and September. The crop 
once sown lasts up to seven years with sufficient irrigation 
and manure. It is used mostly as green fodder, but wisps 
{morn) are also made and dried for use in the winter. Manure, 

The use of manure- — sarah or ambdr — ^is more popular in rotation. 
Bori than in other parts of the District, and is mostly con- 
fined to such irrigated lands as are cropped twice during the 
year, or to those situated close to the villages, and known 
as gahwdrae or jm\ Lands are generally fertile and owing to 
the system of fallows, which will be referred to presently, the 
necessity of manuring does not ordinarily arise. In a few 
cases the unirrigated lands in the neighbourhood of villages 
are sometimes manured. Manure consists of the dung of 
sheep, goats, cattle and horses ; and in the case of rice fields 
of spdnda and hhamamrai. Sweepings and the refuse of 
bouses are also used for the purpose. The land is usually 
manured for wheat and barley and after these crops have 
been cut is used again for maize. 

Dry crop lands are, as a rule, fertile and require no 
manure. They are cultivated every year provided there has 
been a rainfall. 

The system of fallows in irrigated lands is simple. 

Lands in each village are divided into a number of plots 

^ Note.— A somewliat detailed account of cultivation of lucerne is 
given at pages 106-7 of the Quetta-jPishin District Gazetteer. 
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aiolras variM from one to seven in different paits, but 

usual number is two to four. t<a^^l=»to 

Keference has been made under the section on boils to 
the capacity of lands in Sanjawi for bearing crops in a number 
of years. The following extract is taken from the report ot 
Captain Forbes, then Assistant Political Agent, Thed Cnotiah: 
‘•The method of cultivation as regards rotation of crops 
which prevails throughout the temporarily-settled villages is 
practically uniform. In the one mfmza of Sanjawi a distinct 
mode of cultivation is adopted. The common or general 
method seems to be to divide the holding into two^ parts. 
Suppose that both parts have been sown with a kharif crop 
of Indian corn, then one part will be allow'ed to lie fallow and 
rest during the next rabf season, and in the other part 
wheat will be sown. At the succeeding kharif season both 
parts will again contain Indian corn, but at the rahi season 
after that, the part which was allowed to lie fallow at the 
previous rahi season will be put into wheat, and the other 
part given a rest. In short, every alternate m6f season one 
half of the holding is not cultivated, but a kharif crop is 
raised in both parts without intermission. In Sanjawi the 
village lands consist of the outlying and the homestead 
lands. The homestead lands are cultivated for four years 
in succession with Indian corn and in the fifth year with 
wheat and judri. The outlying lands have wheat raised in 
them for four years and the fifth year are given a complete 
rest.” 

In the Bori tahsil, the capacity of the irrigated land 
for yielding crops varies from two crops in a year to one crop 
in 24 years. 

Manured land, as already stated, is cropped twice during 
the year, but without manure only one crop, viz., the rahi is 
raised, after which the land is left fallow for frona one to 
three years. Khushkdba lands too, if cropped twice during 
the year, are sonaetimes left fallow for a year. 
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There is no fixed system of rotation of crops. Ordinar-r 
ily after wheat or barley, if the land was manured, maize is 
sown, otherwise jumi, bdjri, or azhdan may be cultivated. 
This practice is almost uniform everywhere. In Duki in 
place.s where owdras do not exist, such as ViSla Thai, the 
same land remains under the rabi crop for one or two years 
after which IchcLT'hf crops are sown in it for a similar period 
and the order is again reversed. For the cultivation of rice 
in the Toisar circle of Mfisa Kh^l, wheat is followed in the 
fourth year by maize, and maize in its turn by wheat ; after 
this maize is again sown and is followed by barley and the 
latter is succeeded by rice. After rice the land is left fellow 
for a year and then the usual order as described above is 
resumed commencing with wheat. 

The following statement shows the results of crop ex- 
periments giving the outturn per acre of the principal crops 
in different cla.sses of land in each tahsfl: — 


Particulars. 

Sanjawi, 

1 

. Bori. 

1 

Duki. 

Musa 

Kiiel. 

1 -Bar- 
khan. 

l¥heat. 

Maunds. 

1 Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Irrigated and manured 
land. 

23 

15 to 18 

23 

12 

25 

Land irrigated but un- 
inanured. 

20 

iO to 12 

20 

8 

20 

Sailaba 

1 '15 j 


: 18 

1 - 

■ ^ 25 

Khushkaba ... 

14 

3 to 9 

15 

6 

15 

Judri, 






Irrigated and manured 
laud. 



23 

'■ 12 ' 

... 

Land irrigated but iin- 
manured. 



20 

8 

10 

Saihiba 


... 

18 


25 

Khushkaba .. 



15 

G 

15 


The out-turn of barley per acre in Sanjawi varies from 
12 maunds in sailada land to 23 maunds in irrigated and 
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Hiaijm’ftd land. That of maize is 17 to oO matiiids in 
Sanjawi and 3 to 18 maunds in Bori. 

Writing in 1882 in connection with Thai Chotiali I)r. 
Duke said : Trees would grow very well, indeed, with care 

and cultivation, and very beneficial results might be hoped 
for from arboriculture ; vineyards formerly existed but the 
people destroyed them in their inter-village quarrels. A few 
mulberry, pomegranate, and vine trees are still found in 
some walled enclosures in the Thai plain, and a number of 
vines have been planted this year.” The lower portion of 
the Bori valley was also described at the time of its occupa- 
tion in 1886 as weir cultivated, with orchards peeping 
above enclosures and fields extending from village to village.” 

With the advent of peace consequent on the British 
occupation considerable extension in gardens has taken place 
in several parts of the District. Orchards are numerous in 
Sanjawi, Duki and Bori. Small gardens are also attached to 
tahsil headquarter stations. The Superintendent of Arbori- 
culture in Baluchistan, Quetta, occasionally supplies plants 
to District and other officers in Baluchistan. In 1902-3 
the Loralai Cantonment was supplied by him with a number 
of ash and other seeds for the raising of young trees. 

The principal fruit trees in the District are pomegra- 
nate (and?*), apricot (zarddlu), vines (angdr)^ almond 
(baddin) and peach (shaftdlu). Vineyards^ are common in 
Sanjawi, Duki, Thai and Bori. The grapes are of fine 
quality and represent the following varieties : — haita, sdkibi^ 
kishmishif katamak^ tanddn^ tor^ husaini, askari. The 
pomegranates are of three descriptions, viz., kho&ha, mar-- 
khush and turiva or hahraL The extension in gardens is due 
to the price which fruit now fetches in the market. Pome- 
granates are exported to Sind and to D^ra Ghazi Khan. 
The seedless sweet pomegranates produced in Baghao, in 
Sanjawi, are much prized. Grapes are sold locally, the 


* A detailed account of viticulture is given in the Quetta-FisMn 
” District Gazetteer, pp. 109-114. 
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produce of Buki, Thai, aud Sauj^wi is also carried to Loralai aoricul 
Cantonment for sale. Other fruit trees, grown in the Dis- tube. 
trict in small quantities, include damson (dl'dtmkkdra)^ 
pear, quince ibihi)^ apple plum (alucha), and fig 

(anjfr). Walnuts^^^^ are also found in Bori* Besides 

those at the tab si 1 headquarters, a few orchards exist at 
Nazar Rotar, Tamni, H^ji Kot, Chuhar Kot, and Chacha in 
Bdrkhan. These contain lemons of various kinds, in addi- 
tion to the fruits common to other parts of the District. 

I’he orchard at headquarters has also a few plantains. 

In recent years there has been considerable extension of Melons, 
melon cultivation and melons (pdfe) are now grown for 
local consumption in all parts of the District. In Bori, Duki 
and Sanjawi and also in B^rkh^n, Kandab^ri pdlezwdns who 
are experts in melon cultivation have been employed. The 
indigenous method is to sow the seed broadcast, to plough 
and harrow the land and then to divide it into beds. The 
system which has been introduced by the Kandah^ris is 
called chari^ or jowaki. The land is ploughed three or 
four times and trenches (jo or ehari) made some 4 to 6 feet 
apart, the seed being sown on both sides of the trench. 

Melons are sown from March to May and begin to ripen in 
June, and the crop is over by the end of Beptember. In dry 
crop cultivation the seed is sown broadcast, or by drill, and 
is occasionally mixed with jud/W. 

The nse of kitchen vegetables is still almost unknown to Kitchen 
the indigenous Muhammadan population. The following 
wild plants, and the fruit of some of them, are used as vege- 
tables ; — bushka (Lepidium draba\ shezaj pamangi and in 
B^rkh^n chibar (cuciimis), mehal {Citrullua vulgaris fistu- ^ 

losus)f wild bitter gourd {Jangli kaTela)^ ghandol^ khaitan or 
Uinak (Fortulaca oleracea) and mar^ri (Amarantus hlitum). 

At the headquarter stations of all tahsils, vegetables of vari- 
ous kinds are now grown, while at Loralai, where there is a 

* For further details, see pp. 118-119 of the Quetta-Fiskin District 
Gazetteer. 
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considerable number of alien inhabitants, and the produce 
commands a readj sale, the cultivation of vegetables is on 
the increase, especially in the villages of Zagharliina Zangi- 
wal and Ory^gi. In Bdrkh^n, vegetables were formerly 
grown only in Mir Hdji Kot, but they have now been intro- 
duced in Chiibar Kot, and parts of the Leghari Barkhfin, and 
Kakhni circles. The vegetables produced include— carrots, 
onions, pdMc (spinach), bdnjan (egg plant), kadu (pumpkin), 
mithi (Trigonella fomumgraeciim), cucumbers, gourds, 
karela (bitter gourd); m'dli (radish), shalgham (turnips); 
cabbage (gohi)^ bhindi (ladies^ fingers); coriander, thdm 
(garlic) and red chillies (mirch). Sarson {Brassica campes-- 
iris var, Sinapis dichotoma) is cultivated as a vegetable in 
Biirkh^m 

Carrots. Carrots {zhardali) and onions (pidz) are grown by cul- 

tivators. The carrots are of three varieties known by their 
colour as red (srot), yellow (zhara) and white (spina). The 
seed is imported from Quetta, and is sown in .luly. Previ- 
ous to sowing, the land is ploughed twice and harrowed, all 
clods being well broken. It is then divided into small plots 
^ which are filled with water and the seed, which is mixed 

with earth, is sprinkled over it. On the third day the plots 
are again flooded and irrigation continues at intervals of 
three or four days until the plants appear, after which the 
ground is watered every eight or ten days. The roots mature 
in October and November. 

Unions. Onions are represented by two varieties called kanda-- 

hdri and hdkari. The latter is the indigenous variety 
^ is sown by transplantation (paniri)^ unlike the 

j handahdri variety, the seed of which is sown broad- 
cast. The method of cultivation in Bori is as follows: — 
In October a plot of land is well prepared and manured 
, wdth earth brought from old mounds. The seed is sprin- 
kled, and mixed in the soil with a branch of a tree. 
It is then watered, the subsequent four waterings being 
done at intervals of three or four days. The seed germinates 
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in ten or twelve days when it is watered and ashes are 
scattered over the field. Henceforward irrigation takes 
place after every ten or twelve days throughout the winter. 
About the end of February or early in March the land into 
which it is proposed to transplant the seedlings is prepared 
and divided into small plots (/cate/). The seedlings are now 
transplanted and the plots are watered the same day. A 
second watering is given four days later and two subsequent 
ones at intervals of twelve days; thereafter the crop is 
irrigated every week. If insufficiently watered, the crop 
is liable to be damaged by a worm (larama). It ripens in 
June and is dug up by the end of August. The kandahdri 
variety is sown about the end of March and harvested in 
October. The Nasars export onions to other parts of the 
District and also to Fort Sandeman. 

In the Material Progress Keport for 1891 — 1901 of the 
Zhob District, which then included the Bori and Musa Kh^l 
tahsils of the present Loralai District, Major Stuart H. 
Godfrey^ Political Agent, remarked (1902) that it was 
difficult to form an accurate estimate, as no records were 
available, but that owing to peace and settled administra- 
tion, and by the aid of takdvi advances the area under 
cultivation must have increased, such being the very distinct 
impression of officers like himself, who knew Zhob in the 
first days of the Agency. 

Dr. Duke writing in 1882 about Thal-Cboti^li which is 
now included in the Daki lahsil said : — ^ 

** The perennial stream at Duki is abundant and irrigates 
379 acres ; there are six kdr/zes- at Thai irrigating 182 acres ; 
two at Jal^r (Jhal4r) irrigating 391 acres; the Duki 
give a considerable water-supply and irrigate Qofi acres, thus 
then the total area in Thai Chotid.li irrigated by perennial 
water amounts only to 3,035 acres.’^ 

The acreage figures of later periods are not available 
for purposes of comparison, but the increase in enltivation 
would appear from the fact that there were thirteen harizes- 
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in Duki and sixteen in Thai in 1905. In pre-British days 
the Kh^fcr^ns were always in terror of their neighbours 
more especially the Marris, and consequently any cultiva- 
tion that existed was limited to fields close to the villages 
and hamlets. At the time of the occupation of the country 
in 1887, it was found that, although the main valley and 
a multitude of minor valleys were more or less capable of 
cultivation, many were desolate owing to inter-tribal feuds. 

Exact figures are not available for the District as a 
whole, but it is admitted on all sides that since the British 
advent considerable extension in cultivation has taken place 
in all parts of the District. 

The local reports show that increased cultivation of 
hhnshkdha tracts is more noticeable, and this accounts for 
the rise in the value of land. In Sanj^wi the khuskkdba 
cultivation has increased especially in the Bagh5,o and Pui 
circles. In Musa Kh^l, the total area under cultivation in 
the Kingri circle, both irrigated and unirrigated, has been 
brought under the plough since the British advent, and the 
same remark applies to about half the area in the Sadar and 
Toisar circles. In 1896 the late Lieutenant-Colonel Gaisford, 
then Political Agent, Thai Chotiali, initiated the experiment 
of bringing under cultivation certain waste tracts of land, in 
the different tahsils now comprised in the Sibi and Loralai 
Districts. He was of the opinion that much might be done 
to stimulate agriculture, by taking agreements from the 
people, and that it would strengthen the hands of thewaMs, 
who really wished to extend cultivation but could not get 
their people to move. The areas which fell within the 
scope of this scheme included Duki, Sanjd.wi and Barkh^n. 
A number of agreements were taken, whereby the owners 
bound themselves to reclaim the land without abandoning 
any of their former cultivation, within a term of years, after 
which all waste lands would be at the disposal of Government. 
The principal tracts selected for these operations were the 
, following in Duki:~-Sagar, Palos, Landi, PaMni, Ambohi, 
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Gw^l, Sh^h Tumni, Kirdi Kach, Kuchi, Karachi Katchis, 
Dagar, Sha, Sau^o, Wal, Sakharzai, Satigori, Bargar, TaUo, 
Derhmunh, Rez, Dam^n, Kar4hi, Khandi, Eakhad, Lah, 
Db^ki, Faizullab K^r(5z, Zaki, Grandheri, Wangan, R^fci, Jhali, 
Manki, Jangal and Rab^t In Sanjdwi several small places 
were selected including Uchwain^ Adol, »Sarakhezi, Post 
Kucbj Marthi, Khnshk^ba Kbarashang, Gul Khoza and 
Takri. In Barkhan the principal tracts were a piece of 
land in Haji Kot village between Bdrkb^n and N^harkot, 
Kacbaz, Rabi, Dilla, Daba, Gandi Bani Deb, and Karor. 
Some of the foregoing tracts have since been brought under 
cultivation and in a few cB>ses tafcdvi advances have also 
been granted for their improvement. 

Under an arrangement made in 1897, the Leghari chief 
was permitted to cultivate tracts outside the limits of 
the N4har villages and settlements for a period of ten 
yearSy free of revenue, and it has been reported that about 
7j600 acres of land have been brought under the plough 
up to March 1906. Almost all of this land depends on 
rain. 

Among the different crops, the largest increase has 
taken place in the cultivation of wheat. As already men- 
tioned, more interest is now taken in growing vegetables ; 
gardens are springing up apace, and melon and lucerne beds 
are seen more often than before. In Barkhan the cultivation 
ofjudH has extended by about one-third, while tobacco has 
become more popular in Sanj^wi, especially in the Bagh^o 
circle. Potatoes have been introduced in Bori and Sanj^wi 
and also some new varieties of melons such as the Aianda- 
hdri kharbuzaj sar das md the malangi variety of water 
melons. In Duki the experimental cultivation of sugarcane, 
imported from Khost in the Sibi District, and of cotton 
imported from the Punjab, has met with some success ; the 
former being tried in the garden at the tahsil headquarters, 
and the latter at Thai. An experiment has been made in 
the Government garden, in the cultivation of pista (Fistacia 
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vera), with seed imported from Persia, and the experimeisfe 
has so far (1906) proved successful. 

Appendix III coutaius a list of the irnplemeuts of 
husbandry. 

The principal implements include the plough, whick 
is known as yivgij yivi or kat^ the plank harrow or seraper 
(ghoidal) hhdl, karah or Mn) with which embankments are 
made, and the clod crusher or log (mala) used in place 
of a roller for breaking clods and smoothing the ground. 
Among minor implements may be mentioned (rambae or 
rambd) a weeding spud, (latmdr) a wooden mallet for 
crushing clods, (dal or dhal) a wooden spade worked by two 
men with a rope and used for making small embankments, 
the sickle (^or or ddtri) for reaping, the four or two pronfijed 
fork {chdr shdlcha also called chdrghdshki or Iran gal and 
doshdlcha or doivaghdskkij dowakhulgi, tranguii or bihdngi) 
and the drapae or karrdhi or wooden winnowing spade. 
There has been no appreciable improvement in agricultural 
implements during recent times. 

Appendix IV contains a list of the principal agricul- 
tural and flock-owner’s terms used in the District. 

The Land Improvement Loans Act XIX of 1883 , and th^ 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act XII of 1884 have not been applied 
to the Agency, but rules to regulate such advances have been 
promulgated under the executive orders of the Grovernment of 
India, and are embodied in the Baluchistdn Takdvi Adva^ice 
Mayiuai, 1902 . The question of the extension of these Acts 
to Baluchistan, and the revision of existing rules, is under 
consideration ( 1905 ). The annual grant for the whole Agency 
is Es. 60,000 of which Es. 9 ,( j 00 are allotted to the Loralai 
District. Under the existing rules ( 1905 ) the Political Agent 
is authorised, within the limit of his grant, tosanction advances 
not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in each case, and the Revenue Com- 
^ missioner up to Rs, 3 , 000 ; the sanction of the Local Govern- 
: ; ment is necessary for advances in excess of this amount. The 
interest is one anna in the rupee or 6| por 
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cent per aunura, but in a ease in which the Political Agent 
is absolutely satisfied that the project is a sound one finan- 
cially and is likely to lead to an increase of revenue^ which 
within the term fixed for the complete repayment of the 
advance, will amount to not less than the whole interest 
ordinarily chargeable under the rules-, he is at liberty to 
grant the advance free of interest. The advances can be 
granted either for works carried out by the Political Agent 
himself or by the agricultural population, Dnring the years 
1897-8 to 1904 -d advances amounting to Hs. 49,430 have 
been granted under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
Es, 58,328 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, the recoveries 
during the same period being Es. 60,731 and Es. 55,504 
respectively. The balance outstanding at the close of the 
year 1904-5 amounted to Es. 19,544 which included 
Es. 16,564 under the Laud Improvement Loans Act and 
Es. 2,980 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Details by 
tahsils for each year are given in table VIII, Vol. B. The 
foregoing advances include loans amounting to Es. 37,280 
made in Barkh5,n, Es. 30,110 in Duki, Es. 23,352 in Bori, 
Es. 10,760 in Musa Kh6i and Es. 6,256 in Sanj^wi. The 
advances are ordinarily given for sinking new kdrizeSy 
repairing and improving old ones, digging water channels, 
making embankments and in times of drought and 
scarcity for the relief of distress and the purchase of seed 
aud cattle. Advances are generally recovered by half- 
yearly instalments. Eecoveries are usually made on due 
date, and it is very rare that the suspension of an instalment 
is applied for. Suspensions are, however, granted if the 
borrower can show good reason for the same. There have 
been no cases during the ten years ending 1903 in which 
advances have had to be written off as unrecoverable. The 
people avail themselves readily of the advances, with the 
exception of the inhabitants of the Musa Khdl and Barkh^n 
tahsils and muUds in the Bori and Sanj^wi tahsils who 
generally offer objections to the payment of direct interest. 
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During the twelve years ending with the 31st of Marcli 
1905 the important measures for which tahdvi advances w^ere 
granted (all free of interest) were the following : — In the Bori 
tahsil, the construction of a IcMz in Shabozai (Rs. 4,700)^ 
another in Zhar Kdrez (Rs. 2,000) and the excavation of the 
Bori vidia (Rs, 1,500); in Duki the construction of Kam^l 
K5,r& and Alam Kar^z in Thai (each Rs. 3,000). the con- 
struction of an embankment and the excavation of channels 
for the irrigation of the Paliani lands (Rs* 2,000), Motea 
K^rez in Thai (Rs. 4,000), and the construction of embank- 
ments to cultivate waste lands under the Anamb5.r flood 
canal (Rs. 3,000) ; in Barkh^n for embanking lands in 
Rarkan (Rs. 3,000), for improvement of and digging irriga- 
tion channels for lands in Leghari B5,rkban (Rs. 10,000); 
and lastly in Musa Khel for embanking and improving lands 
in Kara Sham (Rs. 2,000). 

For political reasons special loans have been occasion- 
ally granted to some of the leading men in the District, to 
help them in financial difficulties and to enable them to 
purchase land. Such loans were granted in 1899 and 1901 
in the Bori tahsil to N5,dar, Hamzazai of Wahar (Rs. 2,000) 
and to Fakhr-ud-din, Ghilzai, of Loralai (Rs. 1,500), and in 
the Duki tahsil to Amir Muhammad Shadozai of JhaMr 
Khnrd in 1900 (Rs. 3,000), the rate of interest charged 
being 6 per cent per annum. The balance of these loans 
outstanding on the 31st of March 1905 was Rs. 2,647-12-9. 

In the Material Progress Report of the Zhob District 
for 1891 — 1901, Major Stuart H. Godfrey, Political Agent, 
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more especially among the higher classes and those in 
G-overnment service, (b) From excessive mortality during 
epidemic disease and from debts incurred during bad harvests 
and seasons of severe drought, (c) Payment of sale prices 
of girls (locally called in marriage is probably the 

principal cause of indebtedness in the District. A man 
having only sons and no dauj^hters will be fairly on the 
verge of ruin, (d) Adultery, a common crime and which 
usually ends in payment of a heavy fine to injured parties, 
and (e) hospitality carried to extreme and absurd lengths 
especially among the poorer members of the sarrictrs and 
more important clans/' 

In the course of the settlement of the Sanj^wi tahsil 
K. B. Mir Shams Shah, Settlement Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, ascertained (1901) that the cultivators are generally 
in straitened circumstances as is evident by the fact that 
their mortgage liabilities are nearly equal to the yearly 
revenue demand of the whole tahsil, while the area under 
mortgage is about one-fourth of its total irrigable area.”*^ 

Perhaps the most indebted classes are those living in 
the neighbourhood of Loralai and the Jafars of Miisa Khel. 
This indebtedness is due in the case of the former to a higher 
standard of living and, in the case of the latter, to the heavy 
demands made upon their hospitality. 

As a rule the cultivators do not borrow from the Hindu 
bania, but finance each other, the interest being charged 
indirectly. On religious grounds the orthodox object to 
paying interest in cash, but have no scruple about paying 
its equivalent in an indirect form. Among the Afgh^ins 
loans are commonly arranged between the cultivators on the 
system known as salam which takes different forms. When 
a cultivator obtains a loan, he agrees at the time to repay it 
at a fixed rate at the next harvest, this rate being generally 
much hififher than that current at the time of the loan. 
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Thus if a man takes a loan of Rs. 50 at a time when wheat 
is selling at the rate of 10 seers to a rupee, he will agree to 
repay the loan in wheat at the rate of 15 or 20 seers to the 
rupee. This system is also applied to advances of grain. 
If a man obtains 10 maunds of wheat when the sale price 
is 16 seers, he will either take the grain at a lower valuation, 
say, 12 seers for the rupee, and agree to repay the amount 
in cash at the next harvest, or he will agree to repay the 
loan in grain at a higher rate, say, 20 seers to the rupee. 

The Holam system is also followed by Hindus, but they 
sometimes charge interest on cash loans at the rate of 1 to 
4 annas per rupee per month. In Barkhan the rate is from 
Es. 2 to Rs. 5 per cent per month. In Duki when ornaments 
are pawned and the loan is advanced on their security, the 
rate of interest charged is from 3 pies to 1 anna per rupee 
per month ; and for cloth sold on loan, the interest is 4 annas 
per rupee till harvest time when the loan is usually repaid. 
Among the Isots of Drug it is customary to draw upion the 
Hindu shopkeepers of Vihowa in the Dera Ismiul Khan Dis- 
trict for advances of judri and hdjri grain, and to repay the 
loan in wheat at the next harvest, when they visit Derajat for 
the carrying trade. In the khushkdhas and sometimes also 
in irrigated lands there is a custom in Barkhrin under which 
a landlord gives his tenant a small piece of land measuring 
from one rood to an acre (?.6*as?.), free of rent. The tenant 
also sometimes receives a cash loan, and in return for this 
he cultivates other lands for his creditor. No interest is 
charged in such cases and the tenant can abandon his ten- 
ancy only on repayment of the debt. 

Reliable statistics of sales and mortgages are not avail- 
able as in most cases the transactions are negotiated among 
the people themselves without drawing up or registering the 
deeds. The number of aliens into whose hands lands have 
passed, is inconsiderable, in the Duki and SanJ^wi tahsils 
a few trans-border Path^ns have purchased land and per- 
manently settled in the District. In Bori, refugees from 
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Afghanistaia, a few Afghans from Pishin and Punjabi Mu- 
hammadans and Hindus, have also purchased land and water 
near the Loralai Oantonment. 

Information supplied by the tahsildars indicates that in 
1904-5 the mortgages by cultivators to Hindus amounted 
to Es. 150 in SanJ^wi and sales to Es. 4,000 in Duki; the 
mortgages and sales among cultivators themselves in Bori 
aggregated Es. 2,875 ; the Hindus mortgaged or sold landed 
property of the value of Es. 1,160 to cultivators in Bori, 
while in the same tahsil the sales of land to Government by 
Hindus and cultivators amounted to Es. 2,200. 

Mortgages {adab) are of a simple character. They are 
usually without possession. The mortgage money is ordi- 
narily about one-half or two-thirds of the value of the land. 
The usual conditions are that the mortgagor shall remain in 
possession of, and cultivate the land, and shall pay a fixed 
share varying from one-fourth to one-half of the produce to 
the mortgagee on account of interest, till redemption, which 
can be claimed after raising the crop which has been sown. 
The mortgagor in such cases is responsible for the revenue. 
In Duki the mortgagee is sometimes paid as interest a fixed 
quantity of grain about 5 maunds for every hundred rupees 
of the loan ; in rare cases it is paid in cash. In cases of 
default of the requisite payment, or if the land be purposely 
left uncultivated, the possession is transferred to the mort- 
gagee. Bai-bilwafa or conditional sale is a transaction 
under which the mortgagee enters into possession of the land 
for a term of years, and if the loan is not repaid within that 
time the land lapses to him, unless the contract is renewed. 
A peculiar form of mortgage without possession and known 
as domSri is in vogue among the Jafars of Miisa Khel. On 
raising a small cash loan the debtor agrees to pay for a term 
of years one-twentieth of the total produce of a certain plot 
of land, a bundle of ears of wheat and one fopa of every kind 
of grain produced in the said plot, the latter payment being 
known as chwngi. A second form of dom6ri is that under 
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which a cultivator agrees to make the above payments to a 
Hindu hania and in return the latter provides him and his 
family with sM bon& sundries such as hair oil, tobacco 
for smoking and for snuff, needles and thread for sewing 
clothes and such medicinal drugs as saunf^ harer, etc. ^ etc. 
This latter contract is generally made for the term of a 
harvest and may be renewed when necessary. 

Horses, camels, bullocks, donkeys, sheep and goats are the 
principal domestic animals. Buffaloes are found in Barkhan 
and Duki and are also possessed by the Hindustani gowrUus at 
Loralai. Fowls are kept in most villages, and fetch from 2 to 6 
annas apiece. Eggs cost from 2 to 3 annas a dozen. Nearly 
every household possesses a shaggy sheep dog for purposes of 
protection. 

The following table shows the estimated number of 
domestic animals in each tahsil in 1904 : — 
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Cows and 
bullocks. 


Camels. Donkeys, 


Tabsii 


Bori 
Sanjawi 
Duki 
Barkhan 
Musa Kh^l 


District Total 


Tahsil. Camels. 

Donkeys. 

Cows a,nd 
bullocks. 

Sheep and 
goats. 

Buffaloes. 

fiori 

... 

200 

4,000 

35,000 

... ■ 

Sanjawi 

4 

116 

1,060 

39,562 

... 

Duki 

30 

334 

5,995 

5,223 

7 

Barkhan 

200 

485 

9,853 

55,213 

121 

AIusaKhel ... 

800 

800 

4,700 

121,000 


District Total ... 

1,034 

1,935 

25,608 

255,998 

128 

The numbers in possession 
estimated to be as under 

of the 

nomads are 

roughly 
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Information about the different breeds of horses in 
Baluchistan, their rearing and training and the system of 
breeding adopted by the Army Eemount Department, will 
be found in a Monograph published in 1905 under the 
authority of the Revenue Commissioner in Baluchistan^^ 

, “The most distinctive and best breeds of horses in 
Baluchistaiij when the British first came to the country, were 
the Duki and Barkhan breeds. They were mostly bays and 
browns with some roans, about 14-3 to 15-1 hands in height, 
with short backs, small well-bred heads and long slender well- 
arched necks. Their shoulders also were very good, but the 
most distinctive point about them was the want of bone 
below the knee. Their legs, however, were perfectly shaped 
and very clean. They were very hardy and always in work. 
Unfortunately very few, if any, of this breed still remain 
as the Lunis and Khetrans, to whom they belonged, sold 
the best mares when the British occupied the country and 
raids and forays were stopped. 

“ In Barkhan the indigenous breeds called baggi (chest- 
nut), sin (dark brown), bihianki (bay), chackoha kasknidn^ 
juldb (dun) and lohar were formerly best known. Of these 
the sin, baggi, kashnidn and bibidnln are still to be found 
in small numbers, the first in Deha and Ahmad Khan 
Mahma, the second with the Mazarani family of the Khetrans, 
the third at Chuharkot, and the fourth round Chiiharkot, in 
Shade Isiani’s village and Takra Nasir. Many of these mares 
are descended from a famous stallion which was of the Gor- 
chani gadh breed and in the possession of a Sikh officer of 
cavalry stationed in the time of the Sikh rule at Harand in 
the Ddra Ghazi Khan District. A domb (minstrel) from the 
the Khdtran country stole it and it was long used for breed- 
ing by the Khetran people.” In Duki the only well known 
breed is that called bewdni, with the Luni t%vmanddr. They 

^ Morses, Bo rse Breeding and Morse Management in Baluchistan, 
by E. Hugiies-Buller, I.U.y., 'with an appendix by Major H. M. 
Patterson, Army Eemount Department. 
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are bay (komait) in colour and are known to the people as 
8iir skdn. They are of good size, have black hoofs and are 
not easy to manage. In the remaining tahsils no special 
breed of horses is found and the animals are ordinary ponies. 
Grovernment stallions are stationed at Duki, Barkhan and 
Loralai. The following statement gives statistics of branded 
mares, etc., in the Loralai District on aMarch 3 1st, 1905 : — 


AGETOUL- 

TUUE. 


Number of IviriMBEE in each tahsil. 

brauded -T—r- — ^ r— 

mares in I , 

each Govern- | Govern- beld- 

tahsil. 

lions. I sta.1 lions. 


Number of 

[Name of Name of stallions 
! taiisil. stand. at each 
stand. 


2 B d r- Bar- 1 74 7 4 8 

kban. khan. 

3 Loralai Loralai 1 42 

4 Sanjdwi ... ... 6 

Total ... 3 177 7 4 8 

The camel is the common transport animal of the Dis- 
trict, and as there is no railway is largely used for all trans- 
port purposes. The number of indigenous camels is, however, 
small, there being practically none in Sanjawi and Bori. The 
principal indigenous breeders in Musa Khei are the Isots of 
Drug, and the Lahrzais ; the former engage in transport 
and the latter keep their animals for sale to the Shin wars and 
Nasars. In Duki the Waliani Lunis are the principal local 
camel breeders. 

A large number of Kharot Snd a few Sulaiman Khel, 
Taraki and Shinwar camelmen encamp in the Duki tahsil from 
November to March, bringing with them herds of camels. 
Most of the nomad camps are pitched along the Anambar 
stream and in the neighbourhood of Gumbaz. In summer 
they migrate to Kdkar Khur5,sfin and Afghanistan. Besides 
the Ghilzai camels that are actually to be found in and round 
Duki during the winter, about two thousand more are said 
to find their way through the District to Ddra Gh4zi Khan. 
The transport work on the Harnai-Fort Sandeman road^ 
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which traverses the District, is in the hands of the aliens, agrtoul- 
chiefly Ghilzai Powindahs and L^ngavs of Kalat. 'inaE. 

Cattle are represented by a small breed of different colours Cattle, 
generally black, white and red and occasionally also yellow 
{zliar) and spottted (dab). The breed found in Musa Kh61 
is larger in size and is greatly prized. It is generally 
black or yellow in colour. From Musa Kbel bullocks are 
exported to Fort JSandeman, to Daman in the Dera Ismffl 
Khan District and sometimes to Bannu and Kohat in the 
North-West Frontier Province, In Duki cattle are sometimes 
imported from Lnhri in Kacbbi and from Larkiina in Sind- 
Herds of cattle are kept in Thai, the bullocks being remark- 
ably strong and hardy ; a Thai bullock properly laden walks 
its 14 miles a day, carrying 4 maunds of grain on its back 
with the greatest possible ease, in fact, horned cattle flourish 
at Thai even better than horses, with whom the somewhat 
salt character of the plain forage does not always agree. 

The donkey is chiefly used for transport. The indigen^ous ponteys. 
breed is of medium size and generally black in colour. The 
Buzdar breed of donkeys is excellent. The principal breeders 
in the District are the Lahrzais, Isots and Sinzai Khels 
of Musa Khel. Musa Kbel donkeys are exported for sale to 
Daman in the Derajat. 

The indigenous breed of sheep are of the thick-tailed, Sheep and 
hornless variety, generally white in colour and of low build. 

The principal breed is known as Jcdhtri. The sub-varieties 
are distinguished by the colour of the muzzle, feet, or ears, 
the body being generally white. They include iorgkwazki 
(black ears), iorlhuLli (black muzzle^, sichara (black head with 
white forehead) and tor-dab (spotted black and white). The 
Mizris of Musa Khel possess a breed known as surboti which 
are white in colour with small ears and long thin tails. The 
variety found with the Lahrzais and Bel Kh^ls in Musa Khdl is 
larger in size than the hdkari breed. The goats are generally 
black, with largish horns. There are no special varieties except 
that they are known as kdkari and like sheep, the different 
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AGiiTouL- kinds are distinguished bj th9ir colour^ ior (black )5 spw 
(white), era (red brown) and tor dab (spotted black and white). 
The Zmarais, J^fiirs and Isots of Drug in Musa Khdl possess 
a breed known as balocliL These are generally white in colourj 
have long teats and are good milkers. The principal flock- 
owners in Sanjawi are the Shabozai and Kanozai Duinars, and 

Wanechis; theZakhpdls, AhmakzaisandBadinzais in Bori ; in 

Duki the Hasnis of Thai and the Liinis especially the Walianis 
ofL^khi; the Snnman, Lakh, Wagah, Sheikh and Hasni 
Khetrans, of Barkhan; and the Lahrzais of Miisa Khel. 

Sheep are shorn twice during the year in the spring and 
autumn. Goats and camels are shorn only once during the 
year, in the spring, A goat produces from 6 to 12 ounces 
of wool each year, a sheep 2 to 3 pounds arid a camel about 
2 pounds. Goat hair {xvazghuni) is used by the nomads 
for making ropes, sacks, and kizh.di flaps Q.cogae ) ; camel hair 
is employed for making sacks, and sheep wool (imrai) for 
making felts (^iiamda), felt cloaks dcosae) and rugs (kambala). 
The selling price of goat hair is about Rs. 10 a maund, and 
that of camel’s hair is about Rs. 8 to Es. 10 per maund. The 
price of sheep’s wool depends on the Kaikchi market, 
to which it is exported, and varies from Rs. 8 to Rs. 22 per 
maund. Goat hair is exported from Barkhan to Ddra Gbazi 
; ; ' . Khan, Snkkur and Karachi. Owing to the demand for it, 

! the rate at which it sells is higher, viz., from Rs. 16 to 

Rs. 20 per mannd. On the other hand sheep’s wool sells at 
; Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 a maund. The wool exported is very dirty, 

' ; the reason being that the sheep are not washed before being 

I ^ . shorn. If, however, the wool is required for home use, the 

, ' animals are washed before shearing. The exported wmol is 

' . , purchased through local middlemen, 

y 'mWra.ge M ale camels vary in price from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80, female 

camels fetch from Rs. 50 to Es. 60 ; ponies can be purchased 
^ prices ranging from Es. 50 to Es. 100 ; the price of horses 

> varies considerably, good ones fetching Rs. 300 or more. 

|||li I ' ■ " r ' ' ; The price of a pair of bullocks varies from Es. 60 to Es. 100 
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aBd a cow can be had at about Bs. 20 to Ks. 40. Sheep fetch 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 each ; lambs about Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 ; goats 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 ; kids about Rs. 2 ; donkeys from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 50; and buffaloes about Rs. 70. 

The area of pasturage is practically unlimited, and in 
normal years the hillsides and valleys are covered with grass 
and numerous small cruciferous and leguminous plants which 
afford excellent grazing for sheep and goats. Good camel 
grazing is obtainable in most places. In the irrigated tracts 
bhusa, straw of muiig^ lucerne, green wheat and barley (Jdn'dy 
kkasil or gandtai) and stalks of maize and jiidri are used as 
fodder for horses and cattle. By far the most abundant pas- 
ture is available in the Duki and Musa Khel tahsils, while 
near Loralai there is also a good supply of grass. Dr. Duko 
writing in 1882 said : — In years during which the rainfall 
is great, Thai produces various sorts of grasses in consider- 
able abundance; in other years, owing to the dryness of the 
air, forage is very scarce at Thai itself ; grass can, however, 
be always obtained in the extensive waste lands and woods 
at the eastern end of the valleys. 

*‘The Thai grasses are, as a rule, very suitable for cattle 
and good for horses ; the mountain grass from the surround- 
ing hills is highly valuable for horses, and they thrive on it 
capitally.” 

There are no regularly fixed pasture grounds in the 
District, but some of the best tracts, which are covered with 
grasses after the rains, are Sahara, Khajiiri, Kakal Damdn» 
Tidar, Tsapar, Rod, Behu and Surghar in Musa Kh4i ; Rod 
Karachi including Gumbaz, Hosri, Wardzai, Kar^hi, Cham, 
Chamalang and Bargar in Duki ; Karchi, Uhi with Koh 
Dhaola, Han and Koh Jandran, Tang K^r^r with Ch^kho, 
Pargara, Mar-riwah, Tab Jam^l Khan, Chhodi, Wager Mah- 
ma, Riba Kej, the Borian lands, and the skirts of the Pw^hd 
hills in Barkh^n ; Torkhezi, Koh5.r, Uzhda, Kharjau, Sur- 
ghund and the M6khtar valley in Bori; the Salams, Shori, 
Laudi, Aghbarg, Ghozh Melaga, Ghair Khw^h, Bi^ni, 
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jlgbicol^ Wani, Urbusi, Khar^shang, Lw^ra, Chilra, Surjangab Zhae 
G-hozha, Surpitao, K4ndir, Landae Gbargae, Kharao. Aghbar- 
gi^Ln and Narid^g in Sanj^wi. The principal grasses are the 
sdba, kumdla, vashta, pd, barwazi^ sargara, wizha^ mash- 
kdn or maahkanrif khazal^ barav, khuryo/sta, dob and 
sargdsk or sargdshif and the bushes used as fodder are 
the tirhhaj zamai, kham.azilrai, ghoz6ra ov zagh^ray Sissai^ 
bcbTar^parkaii ghatmaiygdzdTCb^ zdhvbutcidEy Wjdkhaii td'oiand 
and ghalmai. In Barkh^n the best known grasses are the 
ivalt sumbak or sumalch^ chhahal, tdli, sa7ij% d^'dman^ suraf 
sinaky san, phuLni, gandhil^ kunnal^ sar, drab^ khdni 
or kal^ shorwdla, makni, ratak, gam^ rinak, hm^nighdsy 
gddctij puij pid and ncikto.Top, The adbfz is the best 
of all grasses and in Barkbdn the grasses favourite 
with ail animals are those known as Bwrciy Ttudk^ dtd- 
man, harnighds and Tamarisk {gho^z)j found in the 

Loralai and Anamb^r river beds, furnishes good fodder for 
camels. The grass reserves under Government manage* 
m are described in the section on “Forests”. These 
include the Nargasi, Domukhai and Siirghund in Bori ; and 
the Gumbaz rakh in Duki, which last named is used by the 
cavalry detachment stationed (here. In certain parts of the 
District, land is reserved for pasturage (pargor) in which 
rights of ownership are in some places recognised. The 
custom as to the manner of enforcing such right, naturally 
differs among the different tribes. In Duki the Marris, 
owing to their traditional enmity with the Lunis, are pro- 
hibited from entering the latter’s pasture grounds* In the 
' Bori tahsil, the system exists in a vague form. The inhabi- 

tants of any particular village may agree to reserve a tract 
near the village during the summer months when a large 
number are absent in the hills, but it does not appear to be 
customary to do so. In the B^rkh^n Snb-division the prac- 
tice of reserving pai^gors may be said to have become some- 
what crystallised into custom. Thus, for instance, in the 
; ^ Musa Kh^l tabsfil, many tribes or sections of tribes reserve 

■' t ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' . . 
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large areas for grazing, and it does not appear that any class 
of grazing is particularly specified. These areas are reserved 
during the summer months from about the loth of February 
to the 15th of November. The areas reserved areas effect- 
ually closed to the members of the tribe itself as to outsiders. 
According to local reports the custom is enforced by a system 
of fines; the penalty amounts to about JRs. 10 if the tres- 
passer belongs to the tribe owning the pargor and to Rs, 20 
in the case of an outsider. When the pargors are opened to 
grazing, outsiders and Powindahs are entitled to use them in 
certain defined localities with the consent of the leading man 
of the tribe. Cases of disputes are common and trespassers 
are not allowed to graze with impunity, a case being known 
in which the owner of the pargor took the law into his own 
hands and killed the trespasser. 

In the Bar khan tahsil it appears that the custom is 
somewhat different. The pargrors are small in area and 
are the property of individual owners ; they are reserved 
only for plough bullocks and milch cows ; the close season 
lasts from August to December. All saminrfcfrs and tenants 
have a right to reserve small tracts, averaging to ^ mile, 
adjoining their own cultivated land. The pargors are liable 
to change periodically or from year to year. The lands are 
brought under cultivation by turns and tracts left out of 
cultivation are brought under pargor. No cases relating to 
the pargor custom have been decided hj jivgas (1905), 

In the Barkh^n tahsil it is sometimes the practice with 
the cultivators to reserve the jnari fields against outsiders 
after cutting the crop. The fields so reserved are known as 
behatar and are in times of scarcity sold to Powindah flock- 
owners. 

During his tour in the District in 1904 Mr. W. S. 
Davis, Political Agent, noticed that there was still a large 
number of excellent mares and young stock in the Khdtr^n 
and lAini country, and the people complained to him that 
the markets for the sale of their stock at Ddra Gh4zi Kh^n, 
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Sibi and Quetta were for from their homes. He recommended 

that an annual fair be held at Gumbaz and prices awarded to 

encourage breeding. The first experimental foir was accord^ 
ingly held at Gumbaz in March . 1 905, when 221 anrmal 
were exhibited and Rs. 323 awarded in prizes. The totel 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 500 which was rnet ^om the 
Loralai Town Fund. Two colts were purchased by the 3-nd 
Lancers for Rs. 370 and 27 ponies by the Zhob Levy Corps 
at an average price of Rs. 149. . i 

The second fair was held in April 1906 when the total 

number of exhibits was 225, the expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 1,000, of which Rs. 610 were awarded in prizes. The 
Army Remount Department contributed Rs. 300* and the 
balance was paid from the Loralai Town Fund. In classes 

I and II “ Brood mares branded ” 40 mares were shown, and 
with regard to them, Major Patterson, Superintendent, 
Army Remount Department, Baluchistan Circle, recorded the 
• following opinion “The majority of these were very good; 
if owners would only breed from these mares, and look after and 
feed their stock there is no reason why this show should not, 
in time, rival the Jacob5b&d and Sibi shows where large num- 
bers of young stock are sold yearly to Government, Native 

Cavalry, Levies, Police, dealers and private individuals.” 

No scientific enquiries into the prevailing cattle diseases 
have ever been made. . Mention may, however, be made of 
a few of the more common diseases known to the people, 
their characteristics and local remedies. In most cases the 
branding iron is resorted to, and the mulla’s or feaiad s charm 
is regarded as the best specific ; in the case of infectious 
disease, however, the affected animals are segregated. 

The most dangerous diseases are considered to be toar- 
hhdrae and dukh in sheep ; wuzmdr and plln in goats ; 
kurd>> in cattle, and khuUok or khurkan in camels. War- 
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IchiifTae (dyspepsia) known in B^rkh^n as bargdra or riko 
affects the flocks in the spring, when the pasture is new 
and the animals overfeed themselves. It is also common 
among goats and cattle. There is a free discharge from the 
bowels followed by constipation. The usual remedy is to 
starve the animal for 24 hours and then administer 
(MallotMS philippinensis) in the form of pills. In Musa 
Khdl, on the outbreak of the disease, the owner of the flock 
kills a kid and distributes it as alms in the. name of Adam 
Khan and Durkho, the two Afghan lovers.' Difkh known in 
Musa Khei as parai or mangy and in Barkh^n as IcdH is also 
common among goats. The symptoms are the discharge of 
blood with the urine. The disease is fatal and no remedy 
is known except the mvlid'^s charm. The flesh of a 
diseased animal becomes black, and is not fit for human 
food. The symptoms of wuzmdr known also as wvzmargaey 
possibly pleuro-pneumo.nia, are a discharge of fluid from the 
nose, loss of appetite and eruptions on the lungs The 
animal moans painfully. It causes great mortality, and 
is very infectious. A hundred goats,” says the proverb, 
“ are one meal for the iviizmdr,^^ A kind of inoculation is 
practised as a remedy for the disease, by taking a portion 
of the lung of a diseased goat, mixing it with equal quantities 
of powdered cloves, pepper, turmeric, aniseed, ginger and 
kh7i>divza and inserting the mixture in a slit made in the 
right ear of each of the remainder of the flock. In Duki an 
afflicted animal is killed and cremated and the remainder of 
the flock is made to .stand and inhale the smoke. In pun, also 
called gavT or itch, which is common to goats and camels, erup- 
tions appear on the body of the animal followed by loss of hair. 
The usual remedy is to rub the body with zfirna, an extract 
of the sap of the edible pine (Finns excelsa or nashtar) 
mixed with bitter oil or fat, the preparation being also 
administered internally. Previous to an application of the 
zarna the ashes of parar {Periploca aphylta) are mixed with 
water and rubbed on the body. In B^rkh^n mutton soup 
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in which wheaten flour is mixed, is administered internally# 
Sometimes a decoction, prepared from the body of a decapi« 
tated snake, is given. In the same tahsil, as an alternative 
remedy for zarna, the plant called khattan or I4nak is mixed 
with hitter oil and applied to the body. In hurdb (foot rot), 
known also as IchuTCiOf huvcik or loLug^ eruptions appear on 
the feet followed by loss of the hoof. The animal is muz- 
zled and made to stand in mud. In Barkh^n another remedy 
is to apply the ashes of the pish (dwarf palm) to the affected 
parts. In Musa Kh^l a red thread is tied to the tail of 
the animal, and the remedy is believed to prove beneficial. 
Khnliok is peculiar to camels, the symptoms being a cough 
and discharge of fluid from the eyes and nose. It is possibly 
acute bronchitis. The animal is branded near both ears. 

Other diseases among sheep and goats are garg (malig- 
nant sore throat); maknrai' or jajak said to be due to the 
presence of worms in the intestines, the remedy for both 
being pills oi gamhila {Malloixts philijpphit min). For 
zizhae, which is characterised by eruptions on the tail, mouth 
and elbow, no remedy is known except charms. For chivjai 
or a swelling of the head and flow of water from the nose and 
mouth, the remedy is asafoetida which is pounded and put 
into the nostrils. Pilra^ as it is called in B^rkh^n, the 
symptoms of which are a low fever and loss of appetite, 
is so called because the flesh of the animal becomes 
yellow”. It is probably jaundice. No remedy is known. 
Cattle suffer from the following diseases: — Siraho known 
also as sirao or shariah^ the symptoms of which are a 
cough and the flow of water from the nose, the remedy being 
branding; in B4rkh^n the smoke caused by burning the fat 
of a diseased animal is inhaled b}’’ the remainder of the flock; 
churimdr known also as t<iky tikae or gala which is the swell- 
ing of one of the hind legs, there being no remedy for the 
disease, which is fatal ; gxdkhand which is diagnosed by 
the appearance of a gland in the throat; barra (B^rkbto) 
or fever, the remedies being to avoid exposure, cover the 
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EBimal with a blanket, tie twigs of the sar plant to its mouth, 
and give inhalations of the smoke of the kay^mal ; drobae^ 
which occurs in spring through eating grass wet with dew ; 
the affected animal foams at the mouth and the remedy is 
the same as in barra, but the grass tied to the muzzle is in 
this case sarghasi ; lastly kxmdrezi, in which the animal 
shivers and loses its appetite, a sort of rupture appears to 
have taken place beneath the skin near the ribs. Branding 
with hot stones on the ribs is the remedy. The diseases of 
the camel, besides those described above, include the follow- 
ing : — margkak (tetanus in fatal cases) known to the Isots of 
Miisa Kh^l as shomak, in which the neck is distorted and 
the animal writhes; no ^remedy is known except that, in 
Miisa Khel, a kid is killed, the contents of its stomach are 
mixed with molasses and water and administered to the 
suffering animal internally ; babo in which the animal 
suddenly becomes unable to stand on its legs, branding is 
resorted to as a remedy ; spalghae in which the belly swells 
and is warmed by fire made of sarghaai grass; sarpdzhae 
which attacks young calves, branding being done near the 
nose and on the buttocks. In Barkh^n several camel diseases 
are recognised by their symptoms. They include phiphri 
in which the animal cannot breathe freely ; salokra .which 
cauvses constipation and loss of appetite, the animal pining 
slowly away ; garmai which is caused by over-fatigue when 
the animal perspires excessively ; shimak or thatrka or par- 
alysis of the hind portion of the body ; phori or ulcer on the 
foot ; chhdli in which the neck becomes stiff ; and rindak 
which is diagnosed by the discharge of blood with the urine. 
Branding is done in cases of phiphri^ shimak, and chhdli. 
In tsalokra the blood of a black sheep or goat is put into the 
mouth of the afflicted animal ; in garniae leaves of hena 
(Lawsonia inermis) are steeped in water, and the decoction 
is administered internally or, as an alternative remedy, a 
mixture of water and alum is given, and in phori hot water 
is poured over the sore parts. For rindak no remedy is known 
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in the case of male camels, but female camels are somewhat 
relieved by milking their udders over a sinouhierin^ fire. 

In 1901 Mr. C. B. Mellor of the Punjah Irrigation 
Department visited the Khar^shang plain in Sanjawi to 
report whether there was any prospect of enlarging a water 
spring and carrying the water to irrigate a portion of the 
upper end of the plain. He recommended that trial wells 
should be sunk over a vertical stratum of rock which formed 
a cross wall near the springs in order to find out its depth 
below the surface upon which depended the amount of water- 
supply available. Trial wells were subsequently sunk and 
proved unsuccessful. 

In the following year he repQrted on certain irrigation 
schemes* in the Duki tahsil, the principal of which was to 
divert the flood water from the Anambdr river into the 
M^nki plain. The Anainb^r river, during the four years 
ending with March 1906, gave on an average three winter 
and ten summer floods, some of these floods being very large. 
They last for a couple of days and do not, although muddy 
and discoloured, contain much heavy silt. The river has a 
large catchment area, and although there is no snow water 
available, the conditions are favourable for the storage of 
water. A very fine site near Man zai has been surveyed, and 
contoured, and a project will be worked out. Three sites for 
reservoirs in the Chamilang valley were investigated and 
roughly surveyed, namely, Upper Tarwal, Lower Tarwal and 
Karargoi, but the catchment area of the river is small and there 
is very little land. The Anambdr reservoir site is in every way 
a much more important one.f The work on the flood channel 
was begun in 1903 and up to March 1906 a sum of Rs. 48,650 
had been spent. It was intended that on the completion of 
the work, Hazto colonists should be brought in, but none 
have so far (1906) come forward to take up the land. 

' * Notes on rertaiii irrigation schemes in the Thai Chotiiii District 

by C. B. Mellor 

t Administration Eeport of the Public Works Department in Balu- 
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Mr. Mellor also reported in 1902 on certain kdrez sites 
between Gumbaz and Hosri in the Daki tahsil. He was of 
the opinion that the most promising sites were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the exit of the Narhan valley from the hills ; and 
that two or three kdrezm would command exceedingly good 
land. 

The sources of irrigation are shown in detail, in table 
V, Vol. B, and include 39 streams, 157 springs, 1 16 kdr^zes 
and 6 wells (1905). The irrigated areas lie principally in 
the Sanjawi and Sm^llan circles of the Sanj^wi tahsil ; the 
Duki tahsil ; and the Nahar Kot or 'the Leghari Barkh^n 
circle of the B5,rkb^n tahsil. The Bori tahsil possesses the 
largest number of kdi'^zes in the District. It was roughly 
estimated that of the total amount of land under cultivation 
in 1904-5, the area under permanent irrigation was repre-> 
sented by 75 per cent in Bori, 29 per cent in Sanj5.wi, 45 
per cent in Duki, 35 per cent in Musa Kh61 and 11 per cent 
in Barkh5.n, 

The cultivable and irrigable area, and the sources of irri- 
gation in the Sanjawi and Bori tabsils which have been sur- 
veyed, are shown in table VI, Vol. B. 

Out of the 39 streams 8 are in Sanjawi, 8*in Duki, 12 in 
Musa Khdl, 6 in B5.rkh5in and 5 in Bori. The total area 
under permanent irrigation from streams in 1904-5 was 
9,125 acres in Bori. The principal streams in the District 
include in Duki, the Duki and Thai vidiaSj the former of 
which irrigates the Duki village lands, and the latter the 
lands of Yarn Shahr, Haz5.r Shahr, Kh5.1a Shahr, Bah5,\val 
Shahr and Wazfr Shahr in the Thai circle ; and the Narechi 
which irrigates Zinda Riid, Banharand Eod Nardchi mahdt. 
The Anambar affords irrigation to the lands of Wahvi, Db^ki, 
Nimki, Jahangir Shahr, Manzi and Talli Alif Mir J5.nzai in 
the Liini circle. The Toi, Karbdr, Kharspiin or Burkohi, 
Lang, Eod and Kingri are in Musa Khdl, The Kohar or 
Babai, Siab, Mara, and Sehan are in Bori, the last named 
irrigating lands in the Wahar and Mdkhtar circles. The Rod 
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wahi, Karin (Dhaola), Phar or Lahr Rakhni (Oh^g), Eod 
Baddi and Rod Bohri supply water in Barkhdn. By far the 
most important of these streams, and one which has led to 
frequent disputes and lights between the Umarzai Tanns and 
Dumars, is the Duki stream. 

The stream or vidLa takes its source from springs in Bag- 
h&o near the village of Harydn. It flows through the Bagluto 
valley, Bagh&o Tangi and Shinlezand emerges into the Buki 
valley. In 1884 when Duki was occupied, the zamindara 
made over one-fifth of the water-supply for the station, and 
this share was subsequently reduced to one-ninth when the 
troops were withdrawn. After the Government share has 
been taken the water is divided into 8 c/tau«/is or 70 buts, 
each hut being divided into 28 ahinyaras. ^ Each chmilh is 

known by the name of the headman or muiiL 

The distribution in 1903 stood as follows 


Infiyat Kh&n chautk 
Sado 
Lalgahi 
Mir Kh^n ... 

Babakar 

Mian K*hd,n (Wanechi) 
Bardch (Tarin) 

Saleh (Wanechi) 


9 blits 
9 „ 


The water channel from the Duki water-mill, where the 
Government share is taken to the civil station, is also main- 
tained by the zct/niinddrs. The Duki lands are divided into 
4 awdras, 3 of which are cultivated alternately, the fourth 
known as Eab4t is cultivated with the autumn crop only. 
Each wwdrOi is divided into 8 chauths according to the divi- 
sion of water. The land comprised in each ohauth is divided 
among individuals by lot, for each crop. 

The method of utilising the water of the stream is 
‘ simple, a dam is thrown across the bed of the stream and the 
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water is led in open channels to the land. , The dams (warid) 
are constructed jointly by the cultivators, labour being sup- 
plied in proportion to the shares in the water : they are only 
of a temporary nature, and are a species of breakwater made 
by driving piles into the river bed and filling up the spaces 
with raudj bushes, and branches of trees. 

Dry crop cultivation both by rain and flood water is 
known by a common term, wuchobins distinguished from per- 

These terms are known in B^r- 
dkaulapani and Icdldpaui respectively. 
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manent irrigation (zindae). 
khan as detvapdni or 
The flood irrigation known to the revenue officials as saildba 
was, in 1905, roughly estimated to represent 70 per cent of 
the total area under cultivation in Sanj5,wi, 65 per cent 
in Duki, 65 per cent in Musa Kh^l and 79 per cent 
in Barkban., The area purely under rain cultivation was 
similarly estimated to be 25 per cent in Bori, 10 per cent in 
Barkh6,n and 1 per cent in Sanj^wi. The flood water of all 
the principal streams and hill torrents (lah, lahar or shila) is 
gravitated to the embanked fields (band or lath) which have 
been already prepared for the purpose. The channels by 
which water is led to the fields are known asvMh, The most 
important flood streams are the Anamb6,r and Thai in the 
Duki tahsil, of which the former irrigates 18 villages in the 
Liini and Lakhi circles, and the latter 3^ villages in the Thai 
circle. Reference has already been made to the flood channel 
which is under construction by Government on the Anamb6,r 
stream. The dams by means of which the water is raised 
are of a temporary nature and are carried away frequently by 
the floods. 

Of the 157 springs in the District, 57 are in Sanj6.wi, 36 Springs, 
in Bori, 34 in Duki, 7 in Musa Kheland 23 in Hfirkhitn. In 
1905 the area irrigable by springs, in Sanj^wi, amounted to 
6,143 acres and in Bori to 5,042 acres. Among the principal 
springs may be mentioned the Chasbma PathILn Kot (299 
acres) and Chashma Mahol (289 acres) in Bori, and the Han 


Sh^ra and Ismail Shahr, Y^ru Sbahr, and Sadar Shalir, 



spring in mrkDan. in ine case ui tuc 
water is led to the land by channels, bnt most of the springs 
are small and the water has to be stored in a reservoir before 
it is turned on the land. This is especially the case in the 

small hill springs known as 

Out of the 1 16 kdrizes, 66 are in Bori, 31 in Duki and 
19 in Sanjfei. The area irrigable by them in 1904-5 
amounted to 21,858 acres in Bori, and 1,530 acres in Sanjawi. 

The kdrSz appears to be a very ancient method of arti- 
ficial irrigation and indigenous to the country. There are 
ruins of old Icdr^zes in the Eori tahsil, which are ascribed to 
the Mughals. 

As a source of irrigation the kdrez is so important that 
the following account of it by Mr. E. D. Oldham, of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, may be quoted in extemo * : — 

As the theory of the is a matter on which much 
misconception is prevalent, it will be well to treat of it 
briefly. The ordinary explanation is that an ‘underground 
spring’ having been discovered, a series of shafts connected 
by tunnels is made, by which the water is brought out to 
the surface. This idea of an underground spring is ex- 
tremely prevalent and owes its origin to the description of 
the natives, who have frequently told me that the water 
entered their kdrSzes from springs. I have scrambled through 
the underground passages of some of these kdr^zes to in- 
vestigate the matter and have found, as might be expected, 
that the description is a natural but misleading one. In a 
few cases the kdrSz does appear to derive its supply from 
what may, without great impropriety, be called an under- 
ground spring. Such are the kdrezes between Kuch]5,k and 
Baldli which are driven through impervious Siw5;lik clays 
up to the foot of a limestone ridge; it is not from the 
Siw5;lik clays that they could derive any supply of water, 
so it is probable that there are here springs issuing from the 
solid rock. A still more striking instance is a short kdrez 
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at Kirdni driven, not into either of the fans which lie to the 
north and south of the village, but towards the hili where 
there is no stream valley of any size; yet this is not 
only the shortest but one of the nsost abundant hdrizes I 
have seen; here, too, it seems probable that the water is 
supplied by a spring issuing from a solid rock. Such 
cases are, however, very exceptional, and, as a rule, the 
explanation, both of the real facts and of the origin of the 
misconception regarding the action of the k&rhes is very 
different. 

/^As the kdrSzes are never lined in any way*, it is impossible 
to drive them through incoherent material charged with 
water ; it would moreover be unnecessary to do so, as, if an 
incoherent bed of sand or gravel charged with water were 
once struck, the supply would amply satisfy the desires of 
the kdriz diggers. The kdrheSy then, after they enter 
ground charged with water, can only be driven through stuff 
which is rendered coherent by a greater or less admixture of 
cementing material. But this cementing material not only 
renders the ground firm enough to form the sides and roof 
of the tunnel, but lessens the permeability of the ground 
and, what we are more concerned with, makes it irregularly 
permeable. When the kdriz is driven through such a 
deposit, the water will first of all drain away at those 
spots, where it is most permeable, very probably washing 
out the fine-grained matrix and forming a small channel 
penetrating the great or less distance from the sides of 
the tunnel. Into this channel water will percojate and,, 
instead of oozing from the sides, enter the kdrez princi- 
pally at certain defined spots, giving rise to what are called 
springs. The origin of the commonly held idea is thus 
natural and easily explained, but to call these ^under- 
ground springs ^ is a misnomer and as misleading as it 

* This statement is incorrect, — 
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would be to apply the same name to an ordinary ‘surface 

well.’ 
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Figure 1. 

“Having stated what is not, it is now necessary to des- 
) what is the correct explanation of alcMz. In fig. 1, 
tgrammatic section of one of the gravel slopes is repre- 
ed, the dotted line PP represents the limit of per- 
ent saturation; this is the limit below which the gravels 
always charged with water even in the driest season. 
bi a limit exists everywhere, but the form of its contour 
mds ou a variety of conditions, such as the rainfa,!!, 
hartre of the streams at the head of the fan, permeability 
;he°gra^els, etc., which need not here be considered in 
lil. Now, if the KK is driven into this slope, 

; portion of it which lies below the line PP will drain 
sub-soil of its water and discharge this at the outlet. 

“ It will be seen from this that in its nature and mode of 
on the Uriz is only a sub-soil drain ; in both cases the 
3 ct is to bring water, which lies underground, to the sur- 
3 , the only difference being that in the one case it is desired 
ibtain.the use, and in the other to get rid of the water. 

“ From the nature of the case these kdrizes are affected 
the rainfall in a marked manner— a single dry season 
1, still more, a succession of years of deficient rainfall, 
ises a diminution in the discharge of the kdriz. Last 
ir (1890) the falling off of water-supply was very wide- 
•ead and, so far as diminished discharge was only due to 
i dryness of the season, was not altogether an unmixed 
Ijfor it led to an energetic cleaning out and in some cases 
nf which will improve its ultimate 
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capacity. In a new kdrSzj however, the failnre may be due to agricul- 
another cause, which is more serious, as it permanently 
affects the supply of water, and may make this fall so low 
as to lead to the abandonment of the kdrSz. 

^‘When the Icdr4z KK in fig. 1 is first made, water 
will flow freely into it from the surrounding gravels in 
all that portion which lies within the original limit of 
permanent saturation. But, after it is completed, a new 
outlet is provided for the sub-soil water, the limit of 
permanent saturation will adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions and ultimately settle down with a profile which 
may be represented by the line PPP. The subsequent 
history of the kdrdz will now depend on the relative im- 
portance of the causes which led to the sub-soil water 
originally maintaining its level along PPP. If the gravels 
were tolerably permeable and a considerable supply of water 
was constantly percolating through them, the kdrez will 
settle down to a fair or abundant discharge. If, on the 
other hand, the amount of water percolating was very small 
and the level of permanent saturation kept up by the im- 
permeability of the gravels, the ultimate condition of the 
hdrSz will be one of very small discharge. 

** I do not know to what extent this cause of failing 
supply of water has acted, or is acting, but there can be no 
doubt that, except in the case of old established kdrezes, it 
must, to a greater or less extent, be at work. I made many 
attempts to collect information which would bear on this 
point, but was baffled by ignorance, reluctance to impart tho 
information, or an inability, real or pretended, to under- 
stand the points regarding which information was desired. 

I was unable even to arrive at a trustworthy conclusion as to 
whether the reputed diminution of supply was as common, or 
as extensive as was complained of, and this, when we consider 
how many reasons the proprietors have for complaining of a 
failure of water-supply and the absence of any inducement to 
acknowledge an increased discharge, is not to be wondered at. 
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As might be expected in a country where water is so 
valuable and apparently so mysteriously capricious in Its 
occurrence, a class of men has arisen which pretends to a special 
knowledge of the underground distribution of water and to 
them the planning of new kdrizts appears to be prineipallj 
entrusted. I have not met any of these men, but so far as 
I can gather they seem in some cases to possess a certain 
amount of knowledge partly inherited, partly the result of 
observation, of the subject they profess. This is doubtless 
mixed up with a good deal of superstition, but as their 
directions are received with the same implicit belief as their 
rulers grant to the dictum of any self-styled * expert/ the 
shaft, sunk on the spot indicated, is carried down till it 
reaches water, whereby the reality of his knowledge is proved* 
Meanwhile he takes care to conceal the knowledge, if he 
possesses it, that there was no special virtue in the spot 
selected, and that there are many other places where a 
shaft would be equally certain to strike water, if given the 
same chance. Should water not be found, his employer is 
probably informed — for there is a close resemblance between 
the various species of the genus expert — that he did not go 
deep enough, or that though water was not found just 
there ‘the indications are very favourable,’ he is recom- 
mended to try some other place near by and, if his patience 
or capital be exhausted before water is obtained, the expert, 
following the example of his kind, takes himself off to an- 
other country where his ignorance has not been exposed, there 
to find that ready credence which mankind is prone to yield 
to a plausible assertion of knowledge and, with better luck, 
repair his damaged reputation. 

“ The amount of labour spent on some of these kdrezes 
and the depth of their numerous shafts is astounding ; they 
are frequently miles in length and the shafts near their 
heads are said to be in some cases 150 feet deep. This is 
doubtless an extreme case, but, when examining the Quetta 
plain, I found that in many cases the shafts at the head of 
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those which drain from the hills, east of the valley, could agrigul- 
not be plumbed with the 70 feet line I carried with me. 

These must have taken many years and cost a large sum to 
excavate, but it is probable that the whole was not made at 
once, and that they were gradually lengthened at their upper 
ends where they are the deepest out of the profits derived 
from the water which the original shorter channel yielded.'' 

The local experts in kdrez digging are the trans-border 
(xhilzai Afghans who come to the District in winter. They 
prefer this season owing to the severity of the climate in 
their own country and the convenience of working under- 
ground in winter. They generally work in parties of four, 
each party being technically known as a charkh* The name 
is derived from the windlass” which forms the most impor- 
tant part of their equipment. The work is done either by 
contract for a lump sum, or on payment by actual measure- 
ment, and, while they are employed, the workmen are 
generally provided with food, tools, loin-cloths and lights by 
their employer. The tool chiefly used is a short pickaxe 
(hutang), which can be used by a man in a kneeling or 
crouching attitude. Details of the prevailing rates for 
kdr4z work will be found in the section on ‘‘ Wages.” 

The excavation of a kdrez is an expensive undertaking, 
and it is, therefore, generally constructed by a joint capital 
and owned by several co-sharers. In Duki, however, there 
are several kdvezes owned by individuals. 

In selecting a site for a kdrSz the excavators are guided 
solely by experience and have no scientific knowledge. Pro- 
fessional water-finders are known in the Ghilzai country, 
but do not visit this District. Generally a site is chosen along 
the banks of a hill torrent, or in one of the inosculating fans 
situated where a hill torrent debouches from the mountains 
into the valley. Note is also taken of the appearance of 
moisture after rain, and of the presence of moisture-loving 
shrubs and grasses. The next step is to dig a trial well 
{gumdna)f and if this proves successful other wells are dug 
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and connected bj tunnels (ia'm6w) until the water reaches 
the surface. If the ground is soft, the wells and channels 
are lined with stones Any proposal to sink a 

new kaHz near to an existing one is regarded with great 
jealousy. The minimum distance to be left in such cases 
varies, but is generally from 200 to 500 yards. 

The expense of digging a Mres is usually from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 5,000, but in special cases the expenditure is known 
to have been even higher. The Government has encourag- 
ed the construction of such works by granting lir/Mri 
advances, and by exempting such new sources of irrigation 
from payment of revenue for a term of years The principal 
Icdrezes in the District include the following : in Bori ; Shah 
Karez Utinan Khel, Oryagi, Karez in Dirgi Kuddzai, Dirgi 
Shabozai, Kar^z Urd Shabozai, Dalezai Shabozai, Zangiwal, 
Sagar, Rodlin, Kach Ahmakzai, Sharan Harnzazai, Karez 
Punga, Karez Dilli and Kanurabad ; in Duki the Habib Kardz, 
Kama! Karez, Lwangdn Karez and Yatim Kardz. 

The mirdbi where such a village ofiScial exists, and in 
other places the headman, makes the necessary arrangements 
for the repair of a kdHz. If the work to be done is heavy, a 
kdrez kmk is called in and asked to give a rough estimate of 
the cost. The money is then collected from the co-partners, 
in proportion to the share held by each in the water, and the 
work carried ont under the supervision of the mirdb or head- 
man. On the completion of the work, it is examined, the 
account is made up and any excess or deficit is adjusted. 
In Bori the usual practice is that a kdrez is cleaned by pro- 
fessional or other labour, the work done is examined by the 
malik and the wages are determined in a lump sum with the 
help of two or three arbitrators. For work, which requires 
no special skill, the labour is provided by the co-partners. 
Open channels are cleaned by the owners themselves. 

The number of irrigation wells in 1905 was 6 (1 in Duki 
and 5 in Barkh5.n), For purposes of irrigation the Persian 
wheel is used. Water is found at a depth varying from 10 
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to 40 feet and the cost of a well is estimated between Es, 100 agrioul- 
and Rs. 600. Wells are dug by trans-border Afghans. The 
earthen pots and wood material and chakal 

chob] are imported into B^rkh^n from the D^ra Grhazi Kh^n 
District of the Punjab and generally a Punjabi carpenter is 
engaged to keep the well in working order. The indigenous 
cultivators are unacquainted with the art, and when a well 
falls into disrepair, it has necessarily to be abandoned for 
want of skilled persons to put it right. 

Permanent sources of water are divided into a number of Division of 

*vsrQiti0ir(i 

shares, the usual unit of division being the shabdna^ shabdna-- 
Toz or shabdroz, the flow of a day and night. The minor divi- 
sions of a shabdnaroz differ in various parts of the District and 
those in commonest use are indicated in the following table : — 

Musa KMl TahsiL 

(1) Among the Jafars the lowest unit is gharit 

4 ghari =1 pahar. 

8 pahar = 1 din-r^t or 24 hours. 

(2) Among the Musa Kh61s and Isots the following 
measures are known in different places, the lowest units 
being shapazhanij nimcharik and atania : 


(а) 2 sbapazham 
2 pahar 

2 mmwial 

(б) 2 nimcharik 
2 charik 

2 nimhor 
(c) 2 atama 
2 tsalorma 
2 nimkai 


1 pahar 
1 nimwi^l 
1 widl = 12 hours 
1 charik 
1 nimhor 
1 hor = 12 hours 
1 tsalorma 


= 1 nimkai 


2 nimkai ==1 wi^l == 12 hours 

Duki fahsU. 

(i) In Viala Thai the lowest unit is the sAingrarf: 

2 shingari == I nimkai 

2 nimkai = 1 yakht 

5 yakht = 1 wi^l or uma 

2 uma = 1 shab^roz or but == 24 hours 
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(ji) In Viiiln Daki the lowest unit is the nhukai : 

2 m'lnkai — 1 yakht 

1| ynkht = 1 wia! or m'nashabaroz 

2 wi&l = 1 shiibaioz = 24 hours 

(iii) In the Anainbstr the lowest unit is the yn.lchi : 4 

yakhts make 1 but or ^dmsh.abdroe (12 
hours). No other measure is in use. 

(iv) In Vi^la Mdnki the lowest unit is the bhingari-. 

6 shingari = I m'mkai 

2 nimkai =1 wial 

2 wi41 == 1 shabaroz = 24 hours 

(v) In Kar^zat Duki the lowest unit is the s/mi- 

gari: 

There are. 12 shingaris in a shaba'ndroz or hand. 

3 shingaris == 1 ^alorarn or barkh 

3 shingaris = 1 nimhaud 


2 nimhaud 


1 baud == 24 hours 


Bori TaktsU. 

1. Utman Khels — 

(i) The lowest unit is the shungari or shuvgar : 

2 shungari or shungar=l shangar 

2 shangar =1 psha 

2 psha =1 nimkai 

2 nimkai =1 kandae 

2 kandae =1 tal or hor 

2 tal =1 puch=24 hours 

(ii) The lowest unit is the lasg'dii : 

2 lasgiin =1 shilgun 

2 shilgun =l tealweshtgiin 

2 tsalweshtgiin =1 wial 

2 widl =1 tal or 24 hours 

2. Among the Kudezais the measures in use are- 
(i) The lowest unit being the 'pinzg'dn : 

2 pinzgun =1 lasgun 

2 lasgdn =1 shilgiin 
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2 shilgxin =1 tal 

2 tal =1 shav^roz;==24 hours 

(ii) The lowest unit is the wim/ca-z. 

2 nimkai =] kandae 
2 kandae =1 tal 
2 tal =1 shav^roz=24 hours 

3. Hainzazais — 

The lowest unit i^the IusqUu : 

2 lasgun =1 shil gun or kandae 
2 sbilgxin =1 tal or 24 hours 

4. SargarawS and Zakhpels — 

The lowest unit is the skingarae : 

2 shingaiae =1 psha or tsalorama 
2 psha =1 nimkai 

2 nimkai =1 wial 

2 wial =1 shavaroz==24 hours 

Saiijdioi TahsiL 

(i) The lowest unit among the Dumars is the chary ak : 

2 charj^ak =1 bara 

2 bara =1 tsaloram or chaloram 

2 chaloram =1 nimwi^l or nimgari 
2 nimgari =1 wi^l 

2 wi^l =1 shab^naroz» 

(ii) In some villages the measure into which the 
shabduaroo is divided is known as pska which, as a rule, 
varies. For instance a skahdnaroz consists of 8 pf^has in 
Chalel Khalil, of 6 in Sanj^wi, of 4 in Kachiptoa, Uzhlez 
and Regora, and 2 in Mikhl^war. 

(iii) In Pitao and Nasak the lowest unit is the shingaH: 

2 shingaris =1 psha 

4 psha —1 shabanaroz==24 hours 

(iv) In Harian, Wani, Torw^m, Shirin, and Bij^ni, a 
shaddaa is divided into 2 ivakht^ ycd or ividL 

(v) In the manza of Androbi, a shabanaroz is divided 
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Bdrkdri Tahsii. 

In Barkhan the common unit is a pahar (3 hours); 

4 pahar =1 junj 

2 junj =1 rat or 24 hours. 

In Jhalli and Nilra in Leghari Barkhan, a pahar is 
divided into 2 %oa7idisi a half wandi is known as hkuri^ and 
a loa/ndi is also called In the same villages, as well as 

in Vitakri, a jfwwj is known as and represents 8 ivandis, 
whereas in Jahandun, Sangiali and Kakor a jintj consists of 
12 wandis. 

There are three methods of reckoning time, viz., during 
the day, by means of the position of the sun, and by the 
shadow thrown by an object, and by night by means of the 
stars. In the first case a sharer in a shaUmaroz is made 
aware of the time at which he may open a cutting into his 
fields and allow the whole water of the stream to irrigate 
them, by observing whether the sun has topped a certain 
hill, or its light has struck a certain rock or other object on 
the opposite side of the valley, or its position in the sky 
indicates that one of the hours of Muhammadan prayer has 
arrived. In the second case the same knowledge is derived 
from the length of the shadow of his own person, or of a 
house or tree, or of a piece of stick cut to a certain length 
which he may carry about with him. 

The actual distribution is conducted by the mirdb or 
other person charged with the work. In Bori a respectable 
man noted for the integrity of his character is deputed by 
the villagers for the work ; he is known as manzgir or 
mediator, receives no remuneration and his decision on all 
points relating to the division of water is accepted as final. 
The sun dial, as already stated, is mostly a sort of a guess 
work. During the night the cultivators are guided by the 
position of the moon and the stars. A particular star such 
as the north star which is visible throughout the year is 
selected. Its path across the sky is divided according to 
requirements, and each sharer of the water, whose turn falls 
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in the night, is acquainted with the situation of the star at agricul* 
which he is entitled to divert the stream over his own lands. 

The work of judging the time during the night is a much 
more difficult business, aud is conducted largely by guess 
work. Owing to the variable position of the different stars 
the constellations are occasionally clianged by the cultivators 
for purposes of calculation. Water is required most from 
March till the end of December and it is daring this period 
that the mirab or martzgir has to keep a careful watch, and 
settle all disputes. Another method of dividing water, 
which prevails largely in all the principal streams in Duki, 
is that by means of the taghar or divide, known in Harkhan 
as kojth. The taghar is a wooden device having holes 
according to the number of the shares and is placed across 
the bed of the stream over well levelled ground. The water 
is taken subsequently through separate channels, and is 
turned on to the lands For ejtample, the Duki stream is 
divided into 8 ch/xulhs. The land comprising each chauth 
is divided at the time of sowing by lot. The village official 
called tagbarbdn generally remains in charge of the 
water-divide and is responsible to, and is remunerated by 
the cultivators for the proper distributicm of the water. 

Turns of water are also arranged by drawing lots with 
sheep or goat dung, which are marked by the persons 
interested, mixed together and then drawn out. The 
turns thus determined remain in force either for a year or 
for a harvest, in Barkhan and Bori when turns of water are 
first arranged it is usual to allow some extra time (bhagwdra 
or shi'nzi) to the first man who irrigates his land so as to 
make up for the loss of w^ater absorbed by the dry channel 
and the small pools in it. 

Another system which may be mentioned here is that 
known as laud* During the autumn harvest the shares of a 
source of irrigation are reduced by one-half. For instance a 
kdrez or spring which has 12 ^kabduas of water is treated 
as having 6 shabdnas only. In this way every co-sharer gets 
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a turn for irrigation every sixth day instead of every twelfth 
day. The advantage of this becomes manifest when it is 
borne in mind that the kharlf crop is one which requires 
a greater number of successive waterings than the rabi, 
and its cultivation is comparatively limited. When sources 
of irrigation have a small supply, the water has first to be 
stored in a reservoir before it can be applied to the lands. 
These reservoirs remain closed during the night, and are 
opened in the morning. Lastly may be mentioned the 
method of dividing water by means of a piece of graduated 
stick called targitak When it is intended to portion out 
the water of a tank {baud) or cistern, the stick is placed 
in the mouth of the channel and share-holders take water 
according to its gradations. 

Flood-water (nHs) known in Barklian as piir is divided 
easily. The water of all the principal streams and hill 
torrents is diverted into a common channel by means 
of a dam. It is then portioned out into smaller channels 
each of which irrigates a particular tract. In the case of 
small torrents the whole water is utilised by means of a 
dam and is turned on to fields in the order in which they 
are situated. The custom which allows the lands higher 
up the stream to claim the prior right to irrigation is 
known as sarwnrlch. 

Wherever sufficient water power exists, it is employed 
for turning water-mills. The latter numbered 91 on the 
31si of March 1905. Of these 42 were in Bori, 26 in Sanjawi, 
22 in Duki and 1 in Musa Khdl. The stones are locally 
obtained and are found in the Salyata and Gabar hill torrents 
and the Tiar hill in Musa Khdl, the Sidzgai hill in Bori and 
the Gartewaia hill in B4rkha.n. Barkh&n stones are consi- 
dered to be the best. The cost of a pair varies from Rs. 20 
to Es. 30. 

Water-mills are generally constructed below an artificial 
embankment (wand) along which the channel for water 
(b&M or hamoi) is led. The flow of water is adjusted by 
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a regulator (pdrcMo) at the upper eud of the Ma, and it 
reaches the mill through a water shoot (iarn&wa). The. 
whole apparatus of the* in ill is enclosed in a mud hovel 
(khuna). Mills are generally constructed by the owners 
of the land and water and the initial expenditure varies 
from about Es. 120 to Es. 200. A carpenter (tarkhdn or 
is generally employed to carry out repairs and 
to dress the stones from time to time, and be receives 
remuneration in cash. The miller (asSwdn) receives one 
sixth to one-eighth of the net earnings of the mill, after 
the Government revenue has been paid. In Bori, in some 
cases such as in the Wah^r circle, the aUwdn receives 
monthly wages in cash at Es. 2 to Es. 2-8'0 besides his> 
food. In Musa Kh^l people are not well acquainted with 
the construction of water-mills, and Ustranas of the D^rajdt 
are employed when necessary. 

The outturn of a mill varies with the water-power. It is 
estimated at about 4 to 15 maunds in 24 hours, being highest 
in Bori and Duki where it is from 12 to 15 maunds in 24 
hours. The charge for grinding {mm) is generally levied 
in the shape of a share of the corn to be ground and 
varies ; thus in Musa Kbdl the charge is from one-twentieth 
to one-thirtieth in wheat, and one-fifteenth to one-twentieth 
m judri and maize. Crushed grain (a pays one- 
tweuty-fiftb in wheat and one-twentieth in maize, judri and 
barley, while in Duki the charge is two or two and a half 
annas per maund of barley and gram. The cost of grinding 
flour (maida) is five annas per maund in Duki. 

Where water-mills do not exist corn grinding is left nand-mills. 
entirely to the women, and is done with the quern or hand- 
mill {riiicha 7 i)y consisting of two grooved stones about a foot 
and a half in diameter. A pair of hand-mill stones costs 
from Es. 2 to Es. 6. In Barkh^n the poorer classes grind 
corn with hand-mills for wages which vary from five to seven 
annas per maund. 
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Reference will be found to the character of the tenures 
and tenancies in the District, in a subsequent section. As 
might be expected in a backward country in which the crops 
are liable to great variations, rent almost always consists in 
a share of the grain heap. 

The distribution is generally made on the principle of 
an assignment of a fixed share of the produce for each of the 
chief requisites of cultivation : the land, seed, bullocks and 
labour ; in irrigated lands a further share is assigned for the 
water. Variations occur in different parts of the District, in 
the distribution of the produce on various kinds of land and a 
reference is made below to the rates generally prevalent in 
each tab siL 

In the Musa Khel tahsil, Government revenue is paid 
from gross produce, the landlord pays the village artisans 
from his share and the distribution between him and the 
tenants is as follows : — 


RENTS, 
WAGES AND 
PRICES. 


Kents, 


produce 
rents, 
method of 
distribu tion 
of the grain 


Share of 
landlord, 


Share of 
tenant. 


Irrigated land. 


(1) If the bullocks and seed are sup- 

plied by the landlord. 

(2) If the bullocks belong to the tenant 

and the seed is supplied half by 
him and half by the landlord. 

(3) If the bullocks belong to the tenant, 

seed is supplied by the landlord 
and labour is common to both. 


In dry crop areas, if the tenant provides bullocks only he 
receives half, and if he supplies seed also, he receives three- 
fourths of the produce. 

The rents generally prevailing in Barkh^n are as follows: 

(1) In some irrigated lands if seed, bullocks and im- 
plements are supplied by the owner, and labour only falls 
oh the tenant, after payment of the Government revenue and 
yillage services, two-thirds of the net produce go to the 
owner and one-third to the tenant. In other irrigated vil- 
lages, and generally in dry crop areas, after deducting the 
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Governmenfc revenue and the wages of village artisans, the rents, 
remainder is divided equally between the tenant and the 
proprietor. 

(2) If the landlord provides seed and the bullocks he 
receives three-fourths of the gross produce and one-fourth 
belongs to the tenant who is also given advances of money to 
be repaid at the end of the harvest. Government revenue and 
the wages of the village servants are paid by the landlord. If 
the tenant supplies stock, labour, and half the seed, after pay- 
ing Government revenue and village servants from the gross 
produce, the net produce is divided equally between the two* 

Well-to-do people, such as the Mazaranis and the Hindus 
who do not farm their own lands, generally give to the 
tenant a portion of the cultivated area, varying from one 
rood to one acre, as wdsi, i.e., free of rent. Under this 
system the cultivator is responsible for the Government 
revenue of such portion as he bolds rent-free. The systena 
applies both to irrigated and unirrigated land. Besides this, 
a tenant who is not well off is sometimes given a loan of 
from Es. 20 to Rs. 100 free of interest. In some parts th^ 
lands are let for cultivation for a fixed period varying frona 
10 to 60 years, the tenant paying a fixed share of the pro- 
duce after deducting the Government revenue and village 
servants’ wages. The maximum rental is one-fifth and the 
minimum one-fortieth of the produce. 

For lands watered by the Duki stream it was difficult Puki. 
in pre-British days, to secure tenants, as the Dumars of 
Sanjawi often cut off the water, and in the fights that 
ensued, tenants ran greater risks than the landlords; hence 
the tenants’ wages were higher, and still continue to be so. 

The landlord finds the seed, and the tenant the labour and 
bullocks, both for rabi and kharif crops and the Government 
revenue is paid from the gross produce. 

After paying the following wages, etc., for each shabdna^ 

Toz, the produce of the rabi harvest is divided between the 
owner and the tenant in the proportion of | and ^ respectively; 
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’while for the Mari/ harvest the tenant gets hialf a j/owli or 
bullock load of grain as tictf or perquisite, in addition to the 
usual share of the produce 

The usual wages paid are— 

(1 ) 4 gAinds, i.e., 16 maunds of barley to the owner 
of the bullocks as wages (urmazh) for plough oxen j 

(2) 3 ghinds^ i.e., 15 raaunds of wheat to the tenants 
on account of their wages, known as tidr ; 

(3) 5 ghindSj i.e., 25 maunds of wheat to the reapers 
on account of their wages, known as hijdra ; 

(4) Threshing charges at the rate of 4 to SAseers per 
bullock per day for bullocks hired for the purpose | 

(5) Village servants. 

In a few cases recently, the share of the tenants, who supply 
labour and oxen, has been fixed at one-third of the netproduce^ 
In Habib Kila, and kdrhdt in Duki, the tenant is paid nothing 
for tidr and his share is usually one-third of the net produce^ 
In dry crop areas such as Rabat and Jangal which have 
been reclaimed or are being newly brought under cultivation, 
the tenant has to supply bullocks, seed and labour, and pays 
the landlord one-tenth of the produce, after deducting village 
•servants’ wages and Government revenue. 

Irhioatei) area. 

Terms. j 

bhare ot Tenant s 

. . ■■ : . . - ■ • ■ ' landlord, share. 

(1) If labour, bullocks and seed are provided t)y ^ ^ 

the tenant. 

(2) If seed only is supplied by the landlord ... f J 

(3) If seed and bullocks are supplied by the | | 

landlord. ■ 


BENTS, 
WAGES AND 
PRICES, 


Thai Circle, 


Rain crop area. 

Ijhare of Tenant’s 
landlord, share. 


Terms, 


(1) If seed and bullocks are sup- « ^ 

lied by the landlord. 

(2) , If seed alone is supplied by j 

landlord. | 

($) When tenant supplies all Necessaries 







Terms. 


Share of 
landlord. 


Share of 
tenant. 


■ a) H the landlord supplies bullocks 
' and seed and pays the Goyernment de- 
• mand. 

(2) If bullocks and seed are supplied by 
the landlord, but the Government de- 
mand is paid by the tenant. 

(3) If bullocks and seed are supplied in 
moiety by the tenant and the 

and the Government demand is also 
paid by the landlord. 

(41 Ditto ditto-hut the Government 
demand is paid by the tenant. 

(5) If bullocks and seed are supplied by 
the tenant and the revenue is paid by 
the owner. 

(6) Ditto ditto— hut the Government] 

demand is paid equally by both. 


Rain crop area. 


Luni and 

Irrigated areas. L^khi 
______ Circles. 


Tenant’s 

Landlord’s share of Landlord’s Tenants 
share. the net share. share, 
produce. 


(1) If only seed is sup- 
plied by landlord. 

(2) If seed and bullocks 
are supplied by the land- 
lord. 

(3) If the tenant supplies I 
labour, seed and bullocks. 


The distribution of produce between the landlord and SanjawL 
the tenant in Sanjawi is as follows 


RENTS. 19 '^ 

Goyernment revenue, muild’s fees and village servants 
wages are paid from the gross produce. 


RENTSi 
WAGES AND 
PRICES. 
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In the Bori tahsil the distribution is as follows 


RENTS, 
WAGES ANO 
PRICES. 


Irrigated lands. 


Terms. 


Landlord, 


Tenant. 


If the tenant provides 
labour only. 

If the tenant supplies 
labour and bullocks. 

If the tenant supplies 
labour, seed and bullocks. 


The Government revenue and other expenses are paid 
by both according to their share. In some villages, the ten- 
ants undertake to reclaim waste land, cultivate it for a term 

of years, and pay to the landlord one-tenth of the produce as 
rent 

For purposes of payment, the Public Works Department 
has divided the District into zones, first within 70 miles ; 
second between 70 and 170 miles; and third over 170 miles’ 
from the Sind-Pishfn State Kailway, and has fixed the wages’ 
of skilled and unskilled labour in each zone. The wages of 
a cooly are 8 annas, those of skilled labourers vary from 


Dry crop area. 

I Landlord. 

Tenant. 

j 

i 

h 

i 

i 

i 



WAGES: 


A general labourer in B&rkUn gets 4 annas a day, while 
a field labourer gets 8 annas for himself and 8 annas to R. 1 prices. 
for bullocks. lu the Duki tahsfl the field labourer gets 4 
annas a day and food, and if he provides bullocks, 8 annas and 
food. In Sanjfi.wi local labour, if engaged, is paid for at 
the rate of 6 annas to 8 annas a day. In Bori labourers are 
sometimes engaged by the month, and are paid from R. 1 
to Rs. 1-8-0 per mensem besides their food. A woman who 
works as a field labourer gets about half the wages paid to a 
man. Domestic servants’ wages vary from Rs. 7 with food to 

about Rs. 30 per mensem. , . « 

Reapers are engaged in B^rkhan during the rabi, but Eeapers. 

seldom during the kharif harvest. Their wages vary accord- 
ing to the number of labourers available, and are paid m a 
share of the crop; the rate varying from one-sixteenth to 
one-sixtieth, or in grain from 4 to 11 seers a day. In the 
Duki tahsil reapers are paid a fixed amount of grain (iija'ia), 
the rate in the Duln circle being 5 ghinds or 25 maunds per 

ehabdnaroz at the rafii harvest, and two paf/is or 3f seers of 

corn daily at /c/iar//; in other places wages are fixed by the 
day, the usual rate being 2 to 4 paths in Habib Kila. If the 
landlord or the tenant takes part in the reaping, he gets the 
wages fixed for reapers. In the Bori tahsil reapers are given 

2 to 3 Msas of corn per day. 

There is ge.erall, a m-IM ie importaBt village », 

and settlement, who conducts prayers, officiates at marriage, gheikhs. etc 
funeral, and other domestic ceremonies, gives amulets and 

sometimes imparts religious instruction to the village chil- 
dren. He lives by the fees, alms and zakdt of the villagers. 

The ordinary share to be set apart for zakdt is one-tenth of 
the produce of the fields, and a sheep or goat out of each 
flock of 40, but in these days the full amount is rarely ex- 
pended in charities. The mulld's fee for nihdh (marnage 
ceremony) is annas 8 to R. 1. In Hdrkban he gets sarwat 
at the rate of one topa (5 to 5^ seers) of corn from each 
threshing-floor, and during ramzdn two parop%s (2| seers) of 
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RENTS, 
WAOES AND 
PRICES* 


wheat from each member of a family — this is known as 
In some places in the Dnki tahsil fche mnlld^s fees vary from 
5 to 6 ghinds (25 to 30 maunds) of wheat annually. The 
mulld at Daki gets 14 paths of wheat and barley per shabd^ 
naro0 at the rabi, and the same quantity of maize at the 
JcharifhaYYest. The mulld sit Habib Kila gets per 64- 
naroz^ 14 paths of wheat and 6 of barley at the ra6i 
and 8 paths of maize at the kharif; & zaminddr gxowmg 
shdli (rice) on his fields gives the mulld \ 2 paths of thm 
grain in addition. 

In some villages of the Bori tabsil the mulld gets half a 
shabdnaroz of the land and water of the village. Some flock- 
owners besides other charities give annually a sheep or goat 
from each flock as zakdl. 

There are four families of Saiads at Gw^l Haidarzai in 
the Kila Saifulla tahsii, whose present leading men are 
Musht Kh^n, Pae Gul, Mul]4 Abdul Aziz and Mehrb4nt 
They are known as mdkri Saiads and are said to possess the 
power to ward off locusts. The Khdtrans of B4rkh4n used 
to pay them annas 4 per house per annum, but in some 
places Es. 2 to Rs. 3 are now paid by each village. 

Four families of Sheikhs living at Hazar Shahr in Duki 
are known in Barkh4n as ndngen wdla Sheikhs, and their 
charms are said to be efficacious in curing snake-bite* They 
give enchanted salt which is dissolved in water and applied 
to the part bitten by the snake, it is also taken internally 
and sprinkled over boles in which the presence of serpents is 
suspected. Each cultivator’s family in Earkhan pays them 
one path (two seers) of wheat or judri annually. 

There are also local Sheikhs in Barkhan known as the 
Toy4ni and Umri4ni, who are held in respect by the Kb^t- 
x4ns. The Dhara division of the Khdtrans give one-sixr 
tieth of the gross produce to the Toyanis; and the Ispanis 
and Phaliat give to theUmri4nis the same quantity of grain. 
The N4nda-N4har and Isp4nis pay one-sixtieth of the gross 
produce to the shrine of Pfr Mahmud, to which shrine the 
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Lutii flock-owners also give a sheep per flock annnally. The 
people of the mauzas of Jhali, Leghari Kofc, Mira and 
Jahandun give to the keepers or mvjdwars of the Pfr Lakha 
shrine one iopa of corn as charity at each harvest. The 
zaminddrs of the Kharra lands give one-sixteenth of the 
produce of their land to the mujdwars of the Pir Jawand 
shrine, and those of Chacha have assigned to it 12 acres of 
landj as ivaqf or gift. 

In the Daki, Barkhan and Musa Kh41 tahsfls, a fixed 
contribution or khiuara is paid by the following villages, and 
in Duki the contribution is liable to revenue : — 


RENTS, 
WAGES AND 
PRICES. 


Name of 
village. 

Names of per- 

Amount of khioara. 

sons entitled 
to khioara. 

Rabi. 

Sharif, 



Duki TahsH. 

Dry crop 
area of 
S li ^ r a 
Shahr and 
Ism all 
Shahr, 
Zarghiliia 
China, 
L a h r i 
China and 
A z m a t 
China 

Halim Shah, son 
of Hasan Shah 
of Mauki, and 
Salad Djida 
Shah of Shera 
Shahr. 

Wh eat 5 paths 
(10 seers) 
'pzxjora. 

Maize 5 paths 
(9 srs. 6 chs.) 
perjora. 

Thai Viaia... 

Ditto and 
Wall Muham- 
mad Akhund- 
zada of Yaru 
Shah. 

Wheat ^ paths 
(16 seers), 
b a rl e y 8 
paths (11 
seers) per 
shabdnaroz. 

Maize 8 paths 
(15 seers) 
per shaba- 
naroz. 

Khushka b a 
J h a 1 a r 
JKalan and i 
Taru Shahr. 

Akhtar Shdh, 
Fazal S h ^ h 
and Hazar 
' Shah. 

8 seers or 1 kdsa perjora ... 


Kemarks. 


Besides this, the 
addr recovers about ^ 
bullock load of corn per 
J ora in xiiiii crop areas 
and per shahdaaroz in 
irrigated lands. The 
Government revenue is 
taken on this share of 
the khwaraddr at the 
threshirig'fioor. Both 
the Saiacis get also ndli- 
tkuk from these mauzas 
at the time of drilling 
wheat seed. 1 path of 
wheat perjora or shabd- 
tzaroz as the land is 
khushkdba or dbi. 


The khioara is recovered 
from the Hasnis at this 
rate for all three, who 
divide the produce 
among themselves 
equally. liaeh of these 
three men gets J a bul- 
lock load of corn stalks 
at each harvest. Batdi 
is tak*-n from the share 
of each. 


27 


liB 
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Amount of khwara. 


Names of per- 
sons entitled 
to khwara. 


K.EMAKKS. 


Name of 
village. 


Kharif. 


Duki Tahsil 


14 maize 
per shabd- 
naroz* 


14 paths 
wht^at per 
dhahdnaroz. 


)ad Muham- 
mad Akhund- 
zada of Clio- 
tifili. 


Al^nki 


In the dry crop area of 
the Duki mauza Mirak 
gets I path after every 
ghind of produce fi.e., 
2 seers . after every 
maiiudj. 


8 paths maize 
per skabd- 
naroz. 


Sheikh Wheats 
:i, paths, har- 

ley 8 paths 
per skabd- 
naroz. 


Duki village, Mirak 
irrigated of Di 
lands. 


Habib Sila Mujdimr of the 8 paths of 4 ;; 

shrine of wheat per p 

Sheikh Bra- shabdnaroz, n 

Mm, Nana 

Sahib, and 

Mirak Sheikh 

of Duki. . 

Bon Tahsil 


maize 

skabd- 


s'asar, 7 kdsa per tal on each crop, 
and E. 1 out each ;marriage by 

k. the bridegroom’s party, 

and on the birth of amale 
child. 

Balai 2 kdsa on each crop per 
house, E. 1 on marriage by 
the bridegroom’s party and 
on the birth of amale child, 


W a h a r 
, Khnrd and 
Kalan. 


EanraKhnrd, Sheikhs 
Kanra Kal- and Jamdl 
an and 
Sarbolak, 

UtmanKhels IWji Khun, 1 Arfsa of wheat per family, 
Nekozai. and one sheep per flock, 

annually. 

Hamzazais Storizai, sub- K. 1 on each marriage by 
section o f the bridegroom’s party. 
Hamzazais. 


Mdsa Khel Tahsil 


Sheikhs Azim One sixtieth of the produce, 
and Jamdl. 


In Musa Kh^l, Duki, Bori and Sanjawi, a shepherd or 
goatherd is engaged for two periods from October to May, and 
June to September. Wages (paro) for the latter period are, 

? j in addition to food, Es. 5 to Es. 15 in cash, or 4 to 6 female 
S kids per flock and one-fourth of the wool shorn in Septem-^, 

i'”’; f S’t ' ’ f .. -‘i ' ' * . ' ^ , ; 


Sheep and 
goat, camel 
and cow 

awS a 
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ber» For the winter he gets food ; one-sixth of the male, am.^ 
one-twentieth of the female young born during the season p 
and also one-fourth of the wool shorn in April. These wages 
are called 

The Lunis and J^fars give to the shepherd one-six-* 
teenth, instead of one-twentieth, of the female kids born in 
the first period and Jafars pay one-seventh of the wool shorn 
in the year. No 'wages are demanded or paid for he-goats 
and rams. When near home the shepherd is given cooked 
food, but away from home, he receives 40 seers of wheat 
per mensem for himself and his dog. 

The camelherd gets R. 1 yearly per camel besides food, 
and is not entitled to any share of the wool. 

Each zamindOjT gives to the cowherd 1 seer of wheat 
or maize monthly, and at each harvest 2 seers of corn per 
cow. In good years when prices are low the amount of 
wages in kind is doubled. 

In the Barkhto tahsil a shepherd gets, besides food, 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per annum in cash. When the lambs 
are a year old, the distribution takes place between the 
owner and the shepherd in the following manner. Of the 
male lambs, the shepherd takes one out of the first seven 
and one-sixth of the remainder. Of the female lambs, be 
takes one out of the first seventeen, again one from the 
next sixteen, and lastly one-fifteenth of the remaining young 
stock. He also gets one-sixth of the wool. Rates of wages 
in cash vary according to the number of animals, the larger 
the number, the less the amount paid, as the grazier gains in 
lambs and wool. The and -pMLi systems of grazing 

goats and sheep are also prevalent in the tahsil. Under the 
nim-sildi system, sheep and goats are let to graziers for a 
term of one year or longer. At the end of the term, the 
full number of goats and sheep given to the grazier are 
returned to the owner, any deficiency being made good out 

* Mm-sudi means the bargain in which the profit is divided half 
by half, and pS.r6li, the bargain in which one oat of the four feet of 
ie^ch animal goes to the shepherd. 
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WAGES AND 
PRICES. 


Birkhan. 
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>f the young stock. The lambs and kids are then divided 
equally between the owner and the grazier. Wool is also 
similarly divided. Under the Tperdi system, animals are 
given for grazing for four years. At the end of the term 
the grazier gets one-third of the male, one-fourth of the 
female young, bom during the term, and one-fourth of the 

wool. , ^ 

A camelherd gets annually E. 1 for each animal 

grazed. 

When the animals are taken away every day for grazing, 
from the houses of the villagers, the rates are as follows 

When all the cattle belong to one person, the cowherd 
gets, besides his food, Ks. 10 to Rs. 16 in cash annually. If 
the animals belong to different persons the rates are for 
sheep and goats, 1 seer of corn per head monthly ; for cows 
or oxen, IJ seers of corn per head naonthly; for buffaloes 
E. 1 and 1 topa (5| seers) of wheat per head annually. 
Calves one year old and buffalo calves two years old are 
grazed free. In a few places, the rates for calves are the 
same as those for cows. 

The nim-sudi system already mentioned also prevails 
among the Hasnis. But the method of distribution is some- 
what different, compensation for animals lost by death or 
otherwise during the term is exacted, at the rate of three 
ewes for every two sheep, and lean and sickly sheep are 
similarly replaced. The sickly and lean sheep, together 
with the young ones born during the term, are then equally 
divided between the owner and the shepherd. Ihe shepherd 
gets no cash or food from the owner, but is entitled to ghi 
and milk, and also to half of the wool shorn. The system 
known as pirUi in BarkhS-n prevails among the Hasnis 
under the name of chauth, and the grazier at the end of the 
term receives one-fourth of the total flock including the 
young. Qhz and milk belong to the shepherd, but he gets 
no cash wages or food. This system is also extended to cows 
when they belong to a single person. At the expiration of 
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the term one-fourth to one-sixth of the calves born go to 
grazier and the remaining to the owner, 

Except in the Drug circle, there are no carpenters i 
M usa Khdl. The J^fars and Eharshins pay the blacksmitl 
or carpenter for his services, at the rate of one-fortieth of 
the agricultural produce. In other parts of this tahsil a 
blacksmith is paid at the rate of 3 Icdsas of wheat, 3 or 4 
kdsas of maize or judri per jora, and a piece of dried meat. 
The Laharzai-Musa Khels also pay him every alternate year 
1 or one kid in addition to the above remuneration. 

In Barkhan the occupations of carpenter and blacksmith 
are carried on by the same individual. He makes all imple- 
ments of husbandry, and repairs them. Petty repairs to 
household furniture are also done by him. His wages vary 
from one-thirtieth to one-fortieth of the produce after the 
Government revenue and the ploughing charges have been 
deducted from it. Besides this, he gets 2 paropia (2| seers) 
of wheat at rabi and the same quantity of maize at kharif 
sowing, and at the harvest 1 topa (5 seers) of wheat or 1 or 
2 topas of maize per jora» He also receives 8 annas in' 
cash annually from each mminddr for meat, 8 annas to 
K. 1 on the birth of a male child and on the occasion of a 
betrothal, and Rs. 4, one sheep and sometimes also a topa 
of corn when a marriage occurs. 

In Duki the rates of wages of blacksmiths and carpen- 
ters vary in each circle. Details are given below: — 

In the Duki village the blacksmith gets 18 paths oi 
wheat, 18 paths of barley and 20 paths of maize per 
shabdnaroz ; and the carpenter one path less; while the 
rate in Habib Kila and other kdr&zes is 14 paths of wheat, 
6 paths of maize or 8 paths of rice.* In the rain crop areas 
of this circle, each of these artisans gets one path after every 
ghznd of produce, i.e., 2 seers for every 5 maunds. 

In the Thai circle, the carpenter and blacksmith each 
get, from the produce of a jora of land in dry crop areas, 

A path of maize is 1 sr. 14 chs. and a path of rice 10 ciis. 
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ilAs of w the same quantity of 

i, whilst in irrigated areas, he gets 17 paths of barley 
well.': /■ 

In the Luni circle the same person combines both th© 
uties and gets as his wages, in dry crop areas, one-twentieth 
of the rabi and MaH/ produce. In irrigated areas he gets. 
I ghind (2| maunds) of wheat per shnbdnaroz at the rabi. 
harvest, and one-twentieth of the produce from the kharif 
harvest. In Choti^li, Hosri and Wardzai be receives a piece 
of dried meat and the wool of two sheep in addition to the 
above. 

In the Lakhi circle, the wages of a blacksmith-carpenter 
are one-fortieth of the produce of each harvest, and apiece of 
par sanda mesitj while in Bezdwar and Talao which lie on 
the Hamzazai border he also gets three kdsas of grain from 
each grain heap, as he has to travel a long distance to repair 
implements. 

In the Sanjawi tahsil there are no carpenters^ The few 
blacksmiths who make implements of husbandry for the 
agriculturists are paid, as wages, one-twentieth of the produce 
after deducting the Government revenue. The Bori tahsfl 
has no carpenters. Each section has generally gotaseparate 
blacksmith who makes all implements of husbandry and 
gets ^ a shxtbdnaroz imm the common tribal land and water. 
In some villages he gets a fixed share of 5 kdsas (a Icdsa of 
3^ seers) of grain per plough and a piece of dried meat. 

In the Duki tahsfl threshing charges are paid from the 
grain heap at 2 or 3 paths (A or & seers) per ox employed. 

In some parts of the Barkb^n tahsfl a person who cleans 
the water channels and looks after the supply of water, gets 
from one-fifteenth to one-eighteenth of the produce as his 
wages. 

In lands irrigated by the Duki, Thai and AnambEr 
streams in the Duki tahsfl, a tagharbdn is appointed for each 
to distribute the water. In the Duki village his 
wages are two paths of wheat and barley per shahdndroz 
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antitially ; in the Thai yiS,la 4 to 5 ghinds of corn at rabi, 
and about 2 of maize at hharif, from every chauth.^ 

The proprietors of every three chaiiths of Anambar Vialagive 
to the tagharbd7i from 6 to 8 paths of wheat per but for ra6i, 
but during Icharif a togharbdn ls seldom appointed. The 
tirao or watcher, who looks after the Duki stream, is 
appointed annually and is paid 30 to 40 maunds of wheat 
for the year. 

In the Bori tahsfl each stream has a mirdb who looks 
after the clearing of the channels and supervises the new 
excavations. This duty is generally performed by a village 
headman who is given an additional share from the common 
land and water. 

Several of the zaminddrs in irrigated areas in the Bar- 
kh^n tahsll join together and engage a crop w^atcher during 
the rabi harvest ; this man gets from 2^ to 5 maunds of corn 
from the common grain heap after the Grovernment revenue 
has been paid, each mminddr contributing according to the 
size of his field. 

Zagharoi (watchers) are also engaged in the Duki tahsll, 
and are paid their wages per jora or shahduaroz* In the 
Duki village 7^ maunds of wheat and 3 maunds of barley at 
rabi and eijowdl or ghind (4 maunds 36 seers) of maize at 
hharif are paid for every chaiith of land and water. 

Dorns or minstrels are found in the Barkhan and Duki 
tahslls and among the Jafars of Musa Khel. They act as 
drummers on festive occasions, and perform other menial 
duties. Guests attending the festivities present the dom with a 
piece of cloth or some grain- The drummer also gets from the 
hosts 3 or 4 yards of cotton cloth for a turban. On marriages 
he also gets the old clothes of the married pair, besides cash 
(from E. 1 to Es. 10) and food for two or three days. In the 
Duki village the dom gets per shabdnaroz ,8 paths of wheat 
and barley at rabi and the same quantity of maize at kharif. 
The dom at Habib Kila gets 8 paths of wheat at the rabi 

^Qhauth is a group of shareholders. A hut is a share of water, 
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harvest and 4 'paths of maize at kharif ; if rice is grown, he 
also receives 10 from that crop. In other circles of the 
Duki tahsfl doms get no share of the produce except a p^tsA- 
tdra or a man’s load of ears of corn, on which he has to pay 
Government revenue. The Jafars give their doms a topa of 
corn from the grain heap at each harvest. 

The trans-border Afghans, chiefly Ghilzais, who visit 
the District in winter, are employed in kdrez digging in the 
Duki and Bori tahslls. They generally work in parties of 
four and, in addition to such other payment as may be agreed 
upon, usually receive food from their employer. This con- 
sists of one maund of one-fourth of a seer of tobacco and 
K. 1 in cash per month per man, in Duki. A loin-cloth is 
also supplied by the owner. In Bori it is usual to give 5 
kdsas of wheat and the same quantity of judri and R. 1 in 
cash to each labourer per month. Sometimes a sheep is 
also given for meat. The owner also supplies the windlass 
(cliarkli) and all other tools required for the work. The work 
is generally given on ijdra (contract), and payment by the 
piece is unusual. Important repairs are executed on similar 
terms. The rates vary according to the nature of the soil in 
which the kdrez is excavated and the following, quoted by the 
tahsild^r of Duki, may be regarded as fairly representative : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Well and tunnel in hard soil, 1^ yards to 

2 yards . ... ... ... 1 0 0 

Well and tunnel in soft soil, 3 yards ... 1 0 0 

Tunnelling, 2 yards to yards ... 1 0 0 

In fixing the amount of ijdra^ no regard is paid to the 
depth of the well, or the height and width of the tunnel. 

In Barkban the zaminddrs dig their own wells, but 
sometimes employ Ghilzai and Shinw^r labourers for the 
purpose. The owner has to supply all the implements re- 
quired for digging, as well as the blasting powder. The 
rates vary according to the nature |of the soil in which the 
well is to be dug and to the number of labourers available at 
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Ks. 2 per khdni y8,Td (4 
feet) and food. 

1 ditto. 


E, 


0-8 


ditto. 


ditto. 


the time of commencing operations. Lump payments are 
occasionally itiade, but the most common system of payment 
is that by the yard, and the wages usually given are as 
under; — • - 

Irrigation wells (diameter 8 feet), 
if water comes out. 

Irrigation wells (diameter 8 feet), 
if water does not come out. 

Drinking wells (diameter 4 or 5 
feet), if water comes out. 

Drinking wells (diameter 4 or 5 
feet), if water does not come out. 

If the soil is hard and stony, the above rates are raised 
by 50 per cent or even doubled. These rates are, however, 
now being discarded' in favour of daily wages of three or four 
annas a day per labourer, besides food. 

Wheat and judri are the staple food grains of the Dis- 
trict. The prices of these articles, as well as of salt, for the 
12 years ending with 1904, for the headquarter stations of 
tahsfls, are shown in table IX, Vol. B. The average 
price of wheat in the District, during the quinquennial 
.period ending with 1897, was 19/^ seers per rupee, the 
, highest rate being 22 and the lowest I6f seers. In the 
same period the average price oi judri in the three tahsfls 
of Bori, B4rkhd,n and Musa Khel w^as 19 seers. In 1904 
the average price of wheat was 18^ seers and of judri 25 
seers. Prices are much affected by drought, and such was 
the case in 1900, when the price of v/heat in Loralai averaged 
from 9 J to 10 seers to a rupee. The agricultural produce 
is naturally very small in years of drought, and the prices 
rise abnormally. The railway, which is one of the great 
; equalisers of prices, has not yet entered the District. 
Agricultural conditions in the neighbourhood, however, have 
a great effect on prices, e.g, if the rates rise in Dera Gh5,zi 
. Kh^n, Zhob or (Juetta, on account of famine, drought or 
other causes, the prices of staples are sure to rise in the 
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District ; to quote one example, in 1897-98 the price of wheat 
at Dera GhSzi Khdn was 10 seers 11 chittacks and at 
B&rkhan 10 seers in the last week of July and 11 seers in 
the first week of February. The rates per rupee for the 
principal necessaries at different periods previous to 1893 
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Before the British occupation, in an average year, the 
rates in Bori were as follows : — Wheat one maund per rupee, 
judri one maund and twenty seers per rupee, and maize one 
maund and twenty seers per rupee. In a year of famine, 
however, the people of Bori say, the rate of wheat rose as 
high as seers per rupee. In Barkhan information obtained 
from the Hindu shop-keepers indicates that the average price 
of wheat per rupee from 1856 to 1887 was 31 srs. 14 chs. 
and from 1888 to 1892, 18 srs. 4 chs., the highest being 
3 mds. 38 srs. in 1858, and the lowest 5 seers in 1860 and 6|- 
seers in 1864. In Duki the price of wheat was one rupee 
a maund in 1863. 

Indian weights, with a seer of 80 tolas and a maund of 
40 seers, have been introduced in all tahsil headquarter stations 
of the District, and the weights now in general use in these 
-places are those of 5 seers, 2^ seers, 2 seers, 1 seer, | seer, 
pdo or J seer, adh pdo or ^ seer, chittack and half-chi ttack. 
Bulky articles such as coal, fuel and fodder are dealt with by 
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the mauDci of 100 pounds. Spring balances are also used by 
some of the shopkeepers, but the people of the country 
still mistrust this method of weighrnent* 

The weights used by goldsmiths are those in use in 
other parts of India, the lowest unit being a ratti ; 8 rattia 
make a mdsha and 12 mdshas one tola. The rupee, eight 
anna, four anna, and two anna pieces are also used as weights, 
representing respectively one tola, 6 mdshas^ 3 mdshas and 
a mdsAa and a half. 

Outside the Loralai town and other bazars, grain is still 
sold by wooden measures and not by weight, these measures 
being of different capacity in different parts of the District. 
The following are the measures in ordinary use : — 

(a) Mdsa Kh6l TahsU, 

I — Drug circle, pdnn 

4 p^nrs = 1 paropi. 

4 paropis = I topa. 

4 topas = I p^i. 

4 p^is =1 choth. 

2 choths = 1 kb^i 

8 kh^is = 1 path. 

II — Other parts, kurwau 

4 kurwais = 1 path. 

2 paths == 1 k^sa or ozhae. 

40 k^sas = 1 ghfnd. 

(6) Bdfhhdn Tahsil^ 'jpdnT, 

4 p^nrs =1 paropi. 

4 paropis = 1 topa, 

10 topas = 1 jholi. 

2 jholis = 1 ^na or anda. 

2 ^nas = 1 kh^i. 

kh^i = 1 tre-^na. 

2| kh^is = 1 p^nch^na. 

(c) Daki TahaUf thilla- 

2 thiilas = 1 tsloram. 

2 tsloramss= 1 topa. 
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2 topas === I path. 

25 paths =1 zoli. 

2 zolis = 1 anda. 

2 aridas =1 ghfnd, 

(d) Sanjdici TahsiL 

The path measure is used only in the Piii and Baghfio 
circles. In Pui 3 paths make one Jcdsa and 200 paths make 
one (jhind or chhatti. In the SmS^llan and Sanjiiwi circles 
the unit of measure is a kdsa^ in Srn5.11an 120 Jcdsas make 
one ghind or chhattij but in the Sanjawx circle, 80 hdsas 
make one ghind or chhatti. In Bagh5,o there is no higher 
measure than the path, 

(e) Bori tahsilj kw'wai, 

4 kurwais = 1 path. 

2 paths =1 ozhae or krisa. 

40 k^sas =1 ghfnd. 

The jholi, dna, khdi\ ire-dna and pdnchdaa in Bilr- 
khdiU, and the zoL% anda and ghind in other tahsfls, are 
merely nominal amounts, the wooden measures in ordinary 
use being the kwivaij path and kdsa or topa* The capacity 
of these measures varies in different parts of the District, 

In the Mdsa Khel tahsil a kdna of wheat weighs 4 seers, 
and a topa in Drug contains 5 seers : in the Bc1.rkh5,u tahsii a 
topa weighs 5| seers but for purposes of revenue it is 
calculated at 5 seers ; in the Sanj^wi tahsii a kdsa varies 
from 3| to 3| seers and a from IJ seers to 2 seers ; in 
Duki a topa contains one seer and a path 2 seers ; and in 
Bori the kdsa varies from 3 to 3| seers. The weight also 
varies with different kinds of grains. 

A fistful of grain in B5.rkh5.n and Sanjiiwi is called a 
lap* A handful of corn is a buk or manguL A man’s load 
is termed bharota and a bullock’s load is lad^ A bullock 
can carry one khdi or 5 maunds. 

In the towns and bazars the standard yard of 16 
girahs or 36 inches is used, but the people of the country 
still employ the cubit (hath)* The hath is an indefinite 
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iBeasurOj whicli varies with the stature of the customer, auu 
is measured from the projecting bone of the customers 
elbow round the end of the middle finger when extended 
straight and back to the lower knuckle joint. Two such 
hathn make a yard. The sharai yard, about 2| feet, is also 
in use in Duki, but is now being replaced by the standard 
yard. A khdni yard, which is about 4 feet long, is used 
in Barkhfin for measuring the depth of wells dug. 

During the settlement of the SanjS.wi tahsil and the 
survey of the Bori tahsil the measures adopted were acres, 
roods and poles, and these measures are quoted in the tahsil 
revenue papers. The people in villages close to tahsil head- 
quarters are beginning to know them, but in the greater part 
of the District, irrigated land is known by the proportion 
of water attached to it, while unirrigated land is sold by 
joras, ymgis or hands^. Thus the land and water under a 
permanent source of irrigation are both divided, and an 
amount of land is recognised which is attached to a 
shahdnaros of water or other minor division. The term 
jpra or gholba is frequently used, but has no definite value, 
Tr,«rAlv rl<>T.otiTi«r the amouut of land that can be ploughed 
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Waha. 


Hasan Husain 


Muharram 


Safar 


» Jora—h&nd wbicli cun be ploughed in 12 hours, 

Yangi—k plough. 

J5f35«2(^-^J5inbanko<i field. 
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Arabic xiame. 

Local name in the 4 Paslitu 
speaking tahsils. 

Local name in the 
Earkhan tahsiL 

Eabi-ul-awal ... 

Urmai Ehor or Urmi Khor 

Wadi bhdnr. 

Eabi-ns-sani ... 

Dom khor or Doyam khor ... 

Eanwi bh^nr. 

Jamadi-ul-awal ... 

Br^amkhor 

Triji bhenr. 

Jamadi'iiS"Sani 

Tsloram khor or Istri khor 

Chauthi blidur. 

Eajab ... 

Khudai miasht or Khudai 
Tala miasht. 

K huda-da-mah. 

Sliaban ... 

Sabrat, Usra or Asora 

Rasul-da-mah. 

Eamzan 

Roza or Ramzan 

Eoz6-da-mah. 

Shawal ... ... 

Halak Akhtar, Haiak Id or 
i Earn Id. 

Nandhri Id. 

Ziqad ... 

Manz Allan 

Wanjh, 

Ziihaj ... 

Loe Id, Loe Akhtar, Id 
Kalan. 

Wadi Id. 


The Hindus recognise the months used by their brethren 
in other parts of India, the year beginning with Budkh mid 
ending ss/ith GhSt, The J4far Afghans and the Kbarsbin 
Saiads also know the Hindu naonths with this difference 
that they begin the year with Chit and end it with Pkdgun j 
poh is known by them as kdla chilla and mdngh as the 
dkauLa chilla^ 

Friday is the first day of the week, and the local names 
of the days are as follows 


English name. 

Khetrani and 
JAfaraki name. 

Pashtd name. 

Friday 

Juma* 

Juma. 

Saturday ... 

Sakni M- 

Hafta. 

Sunday 

Dahrdi... 

Yakshamba (AmAratta 
by Isots), 

Monday 

Sanwar 

Do Shamba. 

Tuesday 

Angdra 

Seh Shamba. 

Wednesday ... 

Eabba ... 

Char Shamba. 

Thursday 

Khamis 

I’anj Shamba. 
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The day (firm's and the night 
into the following parts 


Explanation. 


Jdfar name 


Kh<5trani name. 


Pashtii name 


Dohmi 


Spede 
Eoe SaliAr 


The period 
little bef 
sunrise. 
Morning. 


Andhdri Nimdz 


Nimdz Wakat 


Pardi Nimaz 


Sabir... 

Himar t^rak . . . 

Barazar or 


Sunrise, 


Sujcbirik 


About 10 A.M, 


Uthanr 


Mai Sanjran da 
wakat. 


Miniband 


Gharma or takan- 
da gbarma. 

Ohatmapashin or 
ziwal. 

Mapasbfn 


After 1 P.M, 


Ucbapisbin 


Chbaon Walian 


The period from 
*> to 4 P.M. 

About 5 P.M. 


Fardapeslun 


P^sbin 


Jikapishin 


Mapasbfn Kaza 

Mazigar 

Ma^bam 

Mastkbwan 

Widgbal 

Nim.a shpa 


5 P.M. to sunset. 

An hour after 
sunset. 

9 to 10 P.M. 


Digur 
N imazsbam 


Namasbam 


Kbuftan 


Khuftan 


About 11 P.M, 


Morapakar 

Adbrat 


Khuftan 


Midni gbt. 


Adhrit 


Before the British occupation the rupees in 
were 1 1) the kalddr, K^buH, equal to 12 annas, (2; 
rupee from KS.bul equal to one-third of a kalddr 
In Mrisa Khdl the Mehrflbi rupee was used, 
about 11 to 14 annas of the current coin. In 
coins in general use, before the advent of the 1 
(1) the kalddr, and a few old coins, such as t 
Shujawli, Bagru and NSnak Shfi,hi. 

At the present time Indian money is exch 
throughout the District. Except in Barkh^n tt 
pice are seldom used and the people have, therefc 
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WEIGHTS for them. In B^lrkh^n a pie is called Icaaira and n half pice 

AND ^ ^ ^ 

fliEAsuBEs. dhila. The names for other coins are given below 










Bdrkhdn I'ahsil. 


r= Ldkha paisa 


Other Tahsils. 


Taka or Ba paisa.*. Double paisa or Loe paisa, tanga 
(Miisa Kh(51). 

: Ana, adh Slidhi ... Ana. 


2 anna piece = Ba-ani 
4 anna piece = Bita 
8 anna piece o Hubasa 


Sovereign 


Shdhi or Shahigi. 

Pao, paulae, naisqali. 

Abasi, Ha!)fei, athani, Kanda- 
hdri or adh61i. 

Kaldar, rupai, Kdbuli. 




B 


^ The bulk of the population are poor, but there has been 

a steady improvement in their condition throughout the 
District, since the British occupation, consequent on a settled 
(jovernment, the cessation of internal feuds and immunity 
from external raids. The extension of roads, which are safe 
and well protected, has also opened out better markets ; and 
straw, fuel and fodder, which formerly had little or no value, 
now fetch good prices, more especially in places which are 
close to headquarter stations and military posts. There has 
been considerable extension of cultivation in almost all the 
tahsils, and it is more noticeable in Musa Khel where the 
people are gradually giving up their nomadic habits and 
taking to agriculture. In pre-British days, the only lands 
which could be safely and profitably cultivated were those in 
the vicinity of villages and settlements, and within gunshot 
of the mud towers, but since the British occupation these 
conditions are entirely changed and' cultivation is carried on 
in remote parts. 

! The more prosperous conditfon of the . country is shown 
by the better material used for dress, both by men and women. 
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Coarse country clotli and rough woollen coats {home) Me now 
being replaced by cotton goods of finer quality, the women 
using red sdlu and cheap prints called mongia and ildicha. 
The wealthier fiimilies use silk cloths and silver and gold 
ornaments. There has also been an enormous rise in walwar. 
or bride-price. The value of land has increased considerably, 
more especially in the vicinity of Loralai, chiefly owing to 
the establishment of a settled government and the consequent 
general feeling of security ; it has also been much influenced 
by the extension of communications and the rise in the price 
of produce. 

The improvement in the general standard of living, 
coupled with the loss entailed by seasons of drought in those 
parts of the District where cultivation is largely dependent on 
the rainfall, has involved the cultivators in indebtedness to 
some extent. 

The District possesses five reserved forests covering an 
area of 53 square miles. Acacia modesta and juniper {Juni- 
perus macTopoda) are the principal trees, which cover an 
area of 33 and 12 square miles respectively. The remaining 
8 square miles are under grass reserves. 

The Acacia modesta tract is comprised in the G-adabar 
forest, which was constituted a reserve in January 1899. It 
has an area of 33 square miles, of which 25 square miles lie in 
the Duki and 8 in the Bori tahsfl. The Acacia modesta is 
gregarious in this locality, and in some parts of the reserve 
its growth is fairly dense. On the hilly portion of the reserve 
it is mixed with olive. The other trees met with are the 
pistachio and ash. 

The juniper area consists of the Chautdr (3 square miles) 
and Karbi Kach (3 square miles) forests, in the Sanjawi tah- 
sil, which were reserved in November 1890, and the Siirghund 
(6 square miles) forest in the Bori tahsil, reserved in June 
1904. 

Chanter forest is a block comprising both sides of the 
hill south of the Chautdr village. The forest consists of the 
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Forest areas 

S ciaily 

teofed. / 


JanipeTus macropoda, mixed wiltli ZQo^ga 

(Prunus eburnea) and m(i/c/iai (Oara^ana), the other trees 
met with being the wild apricot and ash. 

Karbi Kach is a narrow valley extending from Zi^rat 
^ari to Mandii-Kara, it has a watershed on each side, and 
has been demarcated with stone pillars. The Kach -Ziarat- 
Loralai road runs through the centre of the forest. There is 
a right of way from the Karbi Kach landsjup the south slope 
of the valley, to the Kholijgi pass. 

The Siirghund forest, which was originally preserved as 
a grass rahh, coutsdns Juniper us macropodct mixed with 
Prunus eburnea Q.r\A CaTa,gana; and lies in the western end 
of the Bori tahsiL The Pishin-D^ra G-hazi Khan road passes 
through it. The people of the Ghurmi village are permitted 
to cut grass with sickles for the bond fide use of their own 
stock and not for sale, but they have no right to cut timber. . 

The Nargasi grass raJch has an area of 8 square miles 
and was reserved in June 1904. It lies to the north.] of the 
Chinali-Chinjan road. Pistachio trees and their allied species 
are found scattered here and there, throughout this area, more 
particularly along the ravines. The conditions made with 
the people of Dirgi Sargara, at the time of reservation, were 
that one of the two portions of this forest, which has 
many trees in it, should not be open at all, for grazing, nor 
should timber be cut from it, while the other portion, which 
has comparatively less trees, should be open only for grazing 
sheep and cattle, and not for camels and goats ; but that 
during times of scarcity, the necessary permission should be 
given to the opening of the first portion. 

Tne Gumbaz grass reserve in the Duki tahsil lies along 
the Narechi river; it consists of four plots with an area of 
192 acres, and was reserved in April 1893. It contains 
tamarisk and poplar trees. It is in charge of the Cavalry 
detachment stationed at Gumbaz. 

The two forest tracts under special protection are the 
Kohar and Choti^li, the question of whose reservation is 
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under consideration (1905). The former* is in the Bori 
tahsiiy has an area of 16 square miles and consists of kkanjak 
and olive trees ; Chotiali lies along the Narechi stream and 
the trees in it are chiefly tamarisk and poplar. 

The following trees growing on waste lands at the dis- 
posal of Government have been declared reserved trees, the 
cutting and lopping of which is regulated hy rules contained 
in the Agent to the Governer-GeneraFs notification No. 2271, 
dated the 27th February 1901 : — 

Scientific name. English name. Local name. 

Juniperus excelsa ... Juniper ... Obusht. 

Pistacia khanjak ... Pistachio ... Shrawam 

5 , mutica ... „ 

Fraxinus xanthoxyloides, Ash 

Olea cuspidata ... Olive 

Acacia modesta ... Acacia 

Zizyphus nummularia ... 


„ oxyphylla 
Tecoma undulata 
Prunus eburnea 
Populus Euphratica 
Tamarix articulata 
„ Indiea 
Periploca aphylla 
Prosopis spicigera 
Salvadora 
Capparis aphylla 


Tecoma 


Shang. 

Showan. 

Palos, Pulai. 
Karkan. 
Gurgula. 
Eohrai, Lahura, 


Wild apricot Zarga. 


Poplar 

Tamarisk 


iSpfna, Padah, Bahn* 
Ghaz, Lai, Jhaa. 
Parish. 

Barrar, Bata. 

Kandi. 

Pflu. 

Karil. 


A brief description of the more important trees is given 
below : — 

The acacia modesta is a moderate sized tree, found in 
all the tahsils of the District except Sanjawi. It grows 
readily in poor, sandy or rocky soils. The sapwood is 
large, white and perishable, but the heartwood, which is 
dark brown with black streaks, is extremely hard, furnishes 
a strong and durable timber, and is largely employed for 


* Kohar was declared a reserved fewest in August 1905. 
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making agricultural implements and roofing houses. It 
yields, in small quantity, a useful gum which occurs in 
small round tears or angular fragments with a few vermiform 
pieces marked with a wavy transverse line. The leaves 
and flowers form an excellent food for cattle^ sheep, goats 
and camels. 

The juniper grows in hilly country where the situation 
is not too exposed and where there is a certain amount of 
moisture in the soil. It is found on the hills near Cbauter 
and Karbi Each in the Sanjawi tahsfl and on the ^lirghund 
hills in the Bori tahsfl. 

The sapwood is white, the heartwood red, often with a 
purplish tinge. It has the same agreeable odour as the wood 
from which pencils are made, is light and, though not strong, 
withstands the action of moisture to a remarkable degree. It 
is used for making water channels {tarndwas), house-posts 
and beams. In the upper parts of the Sanjawi tahsil, the 
bark of the tree is largely used for roofing huts and tempo- 
rary shelters known as manhas. The trees are extremely slow 
in growing and never attain a great height, few being over 
60 or 70 feet. The fruit which is known as palo appears 
in spring, and is believed by the people to ripen in the 
third year. For food, the berries are boiled in a small quantity 
of water when they become like jelly and are blackish in 
colour. After extracting the kernels the jelly which is 
locally known as doska is eaten, more especially in times of 
scarcity. It is also believed to be a cure for colds. The 
jelly is Sometimes mixed with ghi and used for lining the 
skins (zik) in which ghi is stored as the resinous substance 
sticks to the skin and prevents percolation. 

The green leaves of the juniper are steeped in water 
for four days and the water is then administered to sheep as 
a remedy for the liver complaint known as zizhae. Sheep 
suffering from cough are locked in a hut, in which a 
quantity of dry leaves is burnt slowly, the smoke being 
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Juniper berries are extensively used in Europe for scent- 
ing soap, but an experiment made by the Manager of the 
North-West Soap Company, Calcutta, showed that the value 
of the Baluchistan juniper berries as a perfume for soap 
was pi'actically mi. Essential oil of juniper berries is an 
article of commerce in Europe, and its price quoted in Eng- 
lish and Continental lists is about 7s. per lb. The oil is used 
medicinally and possesses carminative and diuretic properties. 
A distillate of the berries is also used for flavouring or 
modifying the flavour of whisky, brandy, etc. But no such 
use of the berries is made in Baluchistan.^ 

The pistachio tree is found in parts of the Bori tahsil. 
The growth is scattered and sparse and the tree is extremely 
slow growing and hence difficult to rear. It seldom grows 
more than 30 to 40 feet in height and is generally lower, 
with a thick trunk of 6 to 8 feet in girth, and a rounded 
crown. K kail j ah wood is far superior to that of any other 
tree growing in the highlands, hence the desirability of its 
artificialpropagation, a subject which will be dealt with later. 

The natives recognise two varieties, one which gives 
fruit and is known as the bdghi and the other which has a 
thicker foliage, does not bear fruit, and is csilled nd-bdghL 
A tree is believed to begin to bear fruit when 25 to 30 
years old and is said to last a thousand years. The 
fruit is green at first, then yellowish, and when ripe about 
the middle of August, of a blackish colour. The average 
yield of a full grown tree is about 14 seers. The fruit 
when unripe suffers from the winJ called by the Afghans 
barvoj and also from hail and locusts. It is also affected by 
a disease known as gorai. The fruit is generally believed 
to be owned by small tribal groups. 

The fruit (shinae) is eaten both fresh and dry. It is 
considered warm and stimulating but is constipating. The 
Kakars believe that in years when there is plenty of shinae 

* A full account of Juniperus macropoda will be found in the Die- 
tionary of the Economic Products of India^ Yol. IV, p. 554, 
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the fertility of their women iucreases. A powder is made 
from the dried fruit, mixed with wheat flour and made into a 
kind of porridge called p-zts a or Uti which is much relished. 
Oil for lamps is also extracted from the friiifc and this oil 
is also eaten and used as an unguent for the hair. 

In the forest areas which have been reserved and in 
which soil has been formed by the restriction of grazing, an 
appreciable amount of natural reproduction has been noticed. 
Among the people of the country it is commonly believed that 
a seed does not germinate unless it has passed through the 
stomach of a chikor or the outer cuticle has been removed 
with the teeth. Experiments made by the Forest Department 
in (Quetta in 1902 and 1904 indicated that the khtmjak could 
be successfully reproduced from seed under favourable circum- 
stances. These are— that the soil should be somewhat 
rich, that the seed should be sown before the spring season, 
i.e,, about February, and that moisture should be available in 
the seed beds. The process of passing the seed through the 
stomach of a chikor was found to accelerate germination and 
indirectly it appears to help its growth. The time required 
for germination is from 30 to 50 days.* 

Other trees of importance which have not been reserved 
are the box, myrtle and dwarf palm. A few box trees were 
seen in . 1892 by Mr, Elliot, then Deputy Conservator of Forests 
in Baluchistan, on the summit of the range which separates 
the drainage flowing south-east through the Vihowa pass 
from that which flows north and west. This is the only 
place in Baluchistan wh#e box has yet been discovered. 

These trees are found in the villages of Sanjawi, Uras, 
Chalez, Nasak, Giwari and Tor Warn, in the Sanjawi tahsfl. 
Efforts were made to transplant the roots, but after reaching a 
certain height the saplings died. A few bushes were planted 
at Loralai and they axe doing well. No instance is known of 
a transplanted tree bearing fruit. The tree is evergreen, 

, * Further information of this tree will be found in articles 847—57, 

271-^73 of the BiGtionary of JEconomio Products of India^ Vol. VI, 
..Part I, under Pistacia TereHnthus'* 
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it flowers in June and the fruit appears in July. It is then 
green, but in Augiist and September it becomes reddish and 
when it ripens in October, its colour is blackish. It is 
picked in November. The average yield of fruit per tree is 
about 1-| maunds in the season. It sells for an equal weight 
of wheat. The fruit has a mixed flavour^ sweet and sour, and 
is used after meals to promote digestion. In size it is about 
equal to a grain of ma/cai (maize). 

The dwarf palm occurs in the Kingri, Drug, Rod and 
Toi-Sar circles of the Musa Khel tahsil, in all the circles of 
Duki tabsil, in stony land, and at the foot of hills. In 
Barkhan it is met with in abundance in Leghari Barkh^n 
and also in other circles except Baghao where it occurs in 
very small quantities. It is an evergreen plant. It flowers 
in the cold season and its fruit ripens in October. Many arti- 
cles are made from its leaves, such as mats for roofs, floors 
and char pdii>, ropes for cattle, etc., fans, sandals, brooms and 
sacks. The dry leaves are used as fuel and poor people eat 
the root (poohi) of the plant in times of scarcity. The fruit 
(tdkdii) is also eaten and the pith (lalis) of the plant is eaten 
half-baked. The articles manufactured from - it in Barkhan 
and Drug are sometimes exported to Dera Ismail Kh^n and 
Dera Gh^zi Kh^n Districts. In July 1898 it was suggested 
that the dwarf palm should be classed as a “ reserved tree,” 
but the proposal was negatived, as it was considered inadvis- 
able to tax a tree, which supplied the poorer classes of the 
country with many of their most common domestic needs. 

This gregarious herb grows wild in Kru, Ghazhgighar 
and the hills in Sanjawi and Bori. The herb becomes green 
in early spring and about the end of March the stem appears 
and is followed by white flowers. The seed or fruit ripens in 
June, when men, women and children repair to the hills and 
puli up the plants which, when dry, are wdnnowed with sticks 
to extract the seed. As a medicine, cumin seeds are consi- 
dered aromatic, carminative and stimulant. They are also 
stomachic and astringent and useful in cases of diarrhoea 
and dysentery. The principal use of the seed is as a spice. 
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FORESTS. The annual produce in a good year is about 800 maunds 

and the average selling price is Es. 10 a mannd. 

A small quantity is consumed locally, and the rest is 
exported to Sind. The local Afghans gather about 400 
maunds of the seed, the balance being collected by the 
Kakars of Zhob who have no fees to pay. for it. They take 
the seed with them to Zhob and sell it to the shopkeepers in 
the bazars of that District. 

Daring 1899-1900 experiments were made in the culti- 
vation of cumin, but almost all proved unsuccessful. In 
] 902 a second experiment was made in the Sanjawi tahsii 
garden, the watering, etc., being carefully supervised b}’' the 
naib tahsildfc In the early stages the crop looked exceed- 
ingly flourishing, but when the seed came to be gathered, it 
was found to have no taste or smell and had therefore no 
market value. 

Porest Gadabar forest was under the control of the 

management. Political Agent up to 1 898, when it was transferred to the 
Forest Department, the Extra Assistant Conservator, Forests, 
being placed in charge of all the forests in the District in 
April 1904. At the same time the Loralai range was 
established under a Forester, and the Karbi Each and 
Chanter forests were transferred to it from the Ziarat range. 
The subordinate staff consists of one munshioii Rs. 13 and 
8 guards, all local men, on Rs. 10 each. 

A royalty on fuel and timber is levied in the Loralai 
bazar, the receipts from which have averaged during the five 
years ending with the 31st of March 1905 Rs. 1,996 per 
annum. Since the 1st of April 1904 these receipts have been 
credited to the Forest Department which pays for the estab- 
lishment of the range. 

Brief past ^ piece of land was taken up for a grass 

history and rakh for the garrison of Loralai in the Raosin valley about 8 
of extending niiles from Loralai \ it was marked with boundary pillars in 
inl^turer^ 1889, but was abandoned in 1897, being no longer required 
? . by the Military Department. 
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Early in tbe year 1897-8, with a view to checking 
overgrazing and the consequent falling ofif in the supply of 
grass, three blocks of land in the Bor i tab sf I were closed 
against all grazing for a period of. three years, the arrange- 
ment being agreed to by the people. The blocks closed 
were: one between Sperar5,gha and Chinjan, the second 
between Chinjan and Chin^li, and the third at Domukhi near 
Chinjan. The total area of the three blocks was estimated 
to be 10,460 acres. The blocks were marked with pillars and 
three cAa'wHhdrs were entertained for their protection. In 
the following year a great deal of grass grew in these blocks, 
while the surrounding country was destitute of it, and the 
experiment thus proved to be a decided success. Of these 
three blocks the Domukhi has since been abandoned, but the 
remaining two have, been declared State reserves under the 
names of Siirghund and Nargasi. 

The other Grovernment waste lands in the District, 
the question of whos# reservation is under consideration 
(1905), are- — Spingwar^ in Bori, and Tom5.gh,t Khumak and 
Grhairgi in Sanjawi with a total approximate area of 38 
square miles. 

In the Miisa Kb el tahsil are two large waste areas 
known as Atal Kach and Drug and a large waste near Eakhni 
in the B^rkban tabsih all three being covered wdth Acacia 
modesta, a reserved tree. The question of the protection of 
the reserved trees is also under consideration (1905). 

Since the formation of the civil and military station of 
Loralai, attention has been paid to the planting of roadside 
trees and there are now a number of mulberries, apricots, 
poplars, willows, figs, almonds, walnuts, apples, pomegranates 
and vines. In the headquarter stations of the other tahsfls 
a few trees have also been planted along the main roads, and 

* Spingwar, the principal trees in which are hhanjah and olive, 
was reserved in August 1905. The people of Kach Ahmakzai, Kanorabad 
and Drasrand have permission to graze cattle and sheep under certain 
conditions, 

t Tomagh (area 10,240 acres) was reserved in November 1906. 
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small flanking range of the Kharlak hill. The thickness of 
this seam barely averages 9 inches, all of which, however, is 
excellent coal. The dip is 30°, rising in places to as much 
as 45°. Along the strike which runs with that of the hill, 
or about north-east-south-west, the seam was traced for up- 
wards of a mile, and may very possibly extend much further. 
From this seam blocks of coal 9 inches thick, and a foot 
or more in each of the other dimensions, can be readily 
extracted. Such blocks of good coal, until the seam was 
examined and measured, were calculated to give, as indeed 
they did, a too favourable view of the value of the discovery. 

“ The section of the Karwadahill, which rises almost 
1,100 feet above the Chamaiang, enabled me to fix the Geolo- 
gical horizon of the coal. This proved most useful subse- 
quently when examining other sections, w'here, though the 
shales and fossil layers were present, there was a total 

absence of any carbonaceous deposit. ******** 

“I now return to the coal and to the discussion of the 
economic value of the diseovery. It is perfectly obvious 
that to work a seam of only nine inches, which is the thickest 
that has been discovered, however good the coal and however 
situated with regard to carriage, could not be done with 
profit. It is therefore useless to enlarge upon the prospects 
of working this seam, which is situated in the heart of the 

hills, 150 miles from the Indus. 

“ It remains for me, therefore, only to say what the 
prospect of the ultimate discovery of a seam or seams of 
workable thickness may be. 

“ The result of a very thorough search for coal throughout 
these hills, which has been made by the Baluchis under 
Captain Sanderaan’s order, is of material aid to me, in con- 
firming the opinion which from other considerations I have 

been led to form. 

“ The sections at the coal localities above given do not, 
I believe, render the prospects of finding coal in large quantity 
in any degree probable, but rather the reverse. The fossils 
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of marine animals, which occur both above and below the 
coal, indicate that the periods when the growth and deposition 
of vegetable matter were possible were of brief duration. 

Again, the fact that the same geological horizon in 
several other parts of the country yields no trace of coal 
indicates a limited area of deposit. 

‘‘ Close to the main axis of the Sulaimao range a much 
greater thickness of the lower rocks is exposed, yet, so far 
as I can ascertain, only slight traces of coal have been found, 
though the country is better known, and is occupied by 
more civilised tribes than is the distant Chamalang valley. 

Were the geographical position of the Chamalang 
different from what it is, it might be considered worth while ‘ 

to prove by boring the lower rocks, but the chance of success 
is far too slender to justify any such expenditure as would 
necessarily be involved in the undertaking. The Baloch 
chiefs and their followers manifested the very greatest in- 
terest in the coal, and I feel confident that Captain Sande- 
man will be duly informed, should perchance a valuable seam 
be hereafter discovered. *♦»«»** 

“ It is with regret, however, that I am obliged to state 
that I have seen nothing to justify a hope that a workable 
thickness will be discovered in any position of the area I 

examined by me.’' ' 

In spite of Mr. Ball’s unfavourable prognostications ^ 

several fine seams of good coal near Hanki, at the western 
end of the Chamalang valley, were brought to notice by 
Mr. Turner, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Duki, in January 
1905. Two months later these seams were seen by the 
Coal-mine Overseer who reported that there were several 
thin seams both dull and bright, running north-east and j 

south-west in the vicinity. The principal and most pro- I 

mising one had a thickness of about 2' 4.^ with a dip at an ! 

angle of 32^ to 38® from the horizontal. The roof and floor j 

were both, as usual, in soft shale. The seam which is trace- ^ 

able for six miles is situated in small ridges, but there is ' 
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no suitable place for driving adits at any considerable depth 
from the outcrop. The coal is of fair quality and the amount 
considerable. ' 

Mr Turner also brought two other indications of coal 
to notice, at Kam Takri and Mushkan, regarding which the 
Coal-mine Overseer reported that there were two seams at 
Kana Takri, one above the other about 4^ in thickness, 
with a clay parting of and dipping at an angle from 
the horizontal of from 28® to 32^^, the roof and floor being 
both of sandstone. At Mushkan the seams are thin, from 
to li", dipping at an angle of 38® from the horizontal. 

At all the places where coal has been found, gypsum 
is to be seen in small quantities. It is found, however, in 
large slabs of ahout 2' x 1' at the western end of the Hanki 
seam. 

In 1892 Mr. Oldham of the Geological Surve}” of India 
found coal in several places near Duki, but the thickest seam 
then seen measured only 14 inches and it was not considered 
to be of importance, owing to its distance from the centre of 
demand. A promising outcrop of coal was, however, seen in 
the hills about a mile and half from Duki station in Novem- 
ber 1903. The quality of the coal was pronounced to be 
better than that of the Sor range near Quetta, and as the 
seam, which is about 2 feet thick, appeared to be in a 
workable position, two shafts of 150 feet deep have been 
sunk and about 185 tons of coal extracted. 

This coal which has been used in Loralai during the 
past winter has quite come up to expectations, and the 
Supply and Transport Department have entered into a con- 
tract to take some 300 tons for the troops next winter 
(1905-6). 

It seems probable that the greater part of the fuel 
required for domestic purposes and brick-burning in Loralai 
Station will, in future, be supplied by this mine. 

Previous to 1901 when orders were issued for tlie levy Salt, 
of duty on salt which was manufactured locally, the Tarin 
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In the Duki tahsil a different method was followed ; 

to 2 seers of nitrate-bearing earth being placed 
3 a rough filter made, of four poles with a concave 
top. Lixiviation was effected by pouring water on the 
earth and allowing it to filter through into a vessel 
d below the grass roof* The liquid was then boiled 
it assumed a thick appearance after which it was dried 
open vessel. , 
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zaminddrs of the Lasi^ni village in the Thai circle of the Duki 
tahsil, after finishing the summer agricultural operations, 
sometimes manufactured earth salt. The operations are, how- 
ever, no longer carried on. For purpose of manufacture small 
pits were dug near wells, which had been previously excavated, 
and saline earth was lixiviated in the pits for a night. Nest 
morning the salt water was poured into some 30 or 40 
earthen vessels (kaiao), placed over a long trench {chari) and 
boiled, after which the residue was taken out of the pans, 
spread on mats and dried in the sun. A party of six or seven 
men could manufacture about 5 maunds of salt in four days. 
The salt sold at about Bs. 2 a maund. 

Before the advent of the British, saltpetre was manu- 
factured in the Bori and Duki tahsils for local use, but 
the manufacture has now (1904) practically ceased. Manu- 
facture took place in summer and the system followed w'as 
for the earth containing the nitrates, which w^as generally 
taken from old village sites, to be put in a caldron and 
boiled. This process was repeated four or five times, the 
decoction being strained through a cloth each time, and the 
crystals being subsequently dried. Powder was made from 
it by mixing 5^ parts of saltpetre with one part each of 
sulphur and willow charcoal and powdering the whole fine 
in a wooden mortar with a stone pestle. Dirgi Kud^zai 
was one of the principal places in Bori, at which the 
manufacture took place, the nitrate-bearing earth being 
obtained from the tumulus (s7iar ghalae) lying near the 
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A saponine drah-coloured earth, somewhat like fullers- i 
earth, occurs in the hills near Lakhi Bhar in the Leghari ^ 
Barkhan circle, near Allahyar Garnani’s village in the Isiani 
circle, near Galla Jahanani in the Baghao circle of the P 
Barkhan tahsil, and is used by the people as a substitute for n 
soap. Another kind of earth known as Uwazha, which is ^ 
used locally for dyeing clothes, is found near the tangi about 
2 ^ miles from Sanjawi. 

Good lime can be manufactured from local stone in all 
parts of the District, but it is only systematically burnt at 
Loralai. Building stone is everywhere obtainable, especially 
from the Siazgi hUl in the Bori tahsil and in many places in 
the Bfi.rkhg,n tahsil. MTimidi or locally known as 

maul di, is found in the Jhal4r hills of the Duki tahsil, in 
Dhol, a spur of the Wadanghar hill in the Banjg.wi tahsil and 
in hills in Bori. It occurs in small brownish-white lumps 
with a semi-crystalline structure internally, but its value as 
a medicinal drug Is lessened by the admixture of salt in it. 
A small quantity, which was analysed in Calcutta, was found to 
consist almost entirely of urea. It is said to be invigorating 
and especially efficacious for bruises. It exudes from the 
rocks in the summer, and is collected before the rain occurs, 
but the annual outturn is estimated only at about 2 to 3 

I i? 

In Bdrkhdn woollen weaving and leather work are ot 
considerable local repute. Such of the crafts as are known 
to the people are described below 

Embroidery is common among the women in all parts 
of the District, hut the art does not pretend to have reached 
the same stage of perfection as in other parts of Baluch- 
istan, especially among the Br^hui and Baloch women. 
The work is done for private use, and embroideries seldom 
find their way into the open market. They are of several 
varieties, but unfortunately the products have been much 
damaged by the introduction of aniline dyed silks. Before 
the British occupation, embroidery was generally done in 
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cotton, but now silks are largely used for the purpose. The 
work is done on the sleeves, collars, backs, shoulders and 
pockets of women’s and children’s shirts. Men's shirts are 
also sometimes embroidered, as well as the women’s sheets 
especially the head portion, and also handkerchiefs, caps and 
antimony pouches. Several designs are known. In Duki 
they include gulaa which is the best, and represents a 
flower; chdrposh) khajur or a date tree, and sukrai. In 
Loralai the best known is chakan which is worked on sleeves, 
front pieces of shirts, and on mdsae or pdicha, gaiters 
which are worn hy Afghan women both married and unmar- 
ried. In Sanjfiwi the designs in common use are nokdn, 
karak, kumi, khajur, and buhdri worked on shirt fronts and 
chakan, sargai knrzah and taki worked on sleeves. The 
designs known to the Jafars of the Musa Khel are chdpan 
buti and badi. In Barkhan the only women’s dress, which is 
embroidered, is the ckoli or sleeveless shirt which is of three 
kinds, viz., chali choia, badha, and gagha or chhurya. The 
first two are made for the use of the married women and the 
last for unmarried girls. In this tahsil men's shirts are 
embroidered in designs called Ldiuan tdin cbiirya, choli 
chitn, turi and sdda, and are sometimes ornamented 
with pieces of glass and known as sImhewdLa. 

The following interesting note* written by Mr. I-ockwood 
Kiphng on some of the .special Baloch industries of the Dera- 
jat hills applies equally to the woollen weaving industry in 
Barkhan : “ In the border hills in this District there is an 

interesting domestic industry of woollen weaving, the pro- 
ducts of which resemble the Arab or Semitic type of woven 
fabrics more than any other work found in India. The coarse 
and every-day forms of this pastoral craft are rough goat’s hair 
ropes, the rude cloths on which grain is winnowed and cleaned 
corn sacl«, camel hags and the like, which are used through- 
out this District and in the Derajat Division generally. 
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^^More highly finished forms are camel trappings, saddle 
bags, shairanjis or rugs, and similar articles woven by 
Balocb women in a somev/hat harsh worsted-like yarn, dyed 
in a few sober colours^ The patterns are as simple as the 
materia], but they are always good, and there is a quality 
of tone and colour in the stuff which more costly fabrics 
seldom possess. 

In addition to the woven pattern, saddle bags are 
ornamented with tassels in which white coiories are strung, 
and with rosettes skilfully and ingeniously worked in floss 
silk of different colours, with ghogis (small oblong shells like 
seeds) sewm on the borders. The rugs have great wearing 
qualities, as warp and weft are both in hard wool ; but being 
often crookedly woven they do not always lie flat. * * 
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There are no signs that the Balocb weaving will grow to 
anything more than it is at present, a household occupation 
for merely local use. The work" is, however, interesting as 
an example of the instinctive ^ rightness^ and propriety of 
design and colour which seem to be invariable attributes of 
pastoral industries.” 

The articles are manufactured by a class of professional 
weavers known as chaundL The wool is cleaned, spun, and, 
if necessary, dyed by the owners and then a channdl is 
called in who is given his food, tobacco or snuff, and hair 
oil during the period of his employment and is paid wages 
in cash by measurement. Sheep’s wool is chiefly used. 
The price of the articles varies with the size and design. Of 
carpets the gilm sells from Es. 10 to Rs. 90, faldsi from 
Es. 3 to Es. 25, and kharari from Es. 7 to Es. 12 ; khurjias 
(saddle bags) are valued at Rs. 3 to Rs. 25, nose bags (tobra) 
As. 8 to Rs, 3, ga dal which is made by sewing the faldsi 
and a felt together fetches Rs. 8 to Rs. 1 2, and trdt made of 
goat hair and costing Es. 2 to Es. 2-8. Other articles 
include the ckkori which is made of wool and is used in the 
kitchen, it costs R, 1-8 to Rs. 3; and the following all made 
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of goat and camel hair: khai Rs. 3 to Es. 6, ranga R. 1 
to Rs. 2, phanji R. 1 to R. 1-4 ; ail of these are corn 
sacks; and the and ghuiij used for carrying 6/msa 

and costing Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 respectively. 

The articles manufactured in the remaining four tahsils 
by the Afghan weavers called pishatuars are comparatively 
few, and are of an inferior type, being meant only for domes- 
tic use. They include /corma A and which are carpets ; 

kkurjins; polch ghindae and darwar ghindae (corn sacks) ^ 
uzhdan (a bag for keeping clothes) ; marai tubrai (sl case for 
keeping bread) ; salt case (rndlg a panzai) ; saraf a blanket; 
nosebags; and goat hair blanketing for kizhdu or tents. 
The weaving industry of B^rkhan was once much admired, 
but the use of cheap aniline dyes has damaged the trade and 
the products are now inferior in quality. They are sold 
locally and are exported to the Deraj at. There are (1905) 
about 48 families of weavers in Barkh^n, 40 in Duki, 11 in 
Musa Khel and 10 in Bori. 

Felts (namda or kardsia) are made of sheep's wool by 
a simple process. The work is done by the won>en. The 
wool is beaten with sticks, cleaned, and made into parcels of 
about 2 seers each. The cleaned wool is then wrapped round 
a stick and is called waranga or petrosa^ A thin darri of 
the required size is spread on the ground, and small pieces 
of wool are laid over the whole of its surface, after which a 
second layer is added. If a variegated namda is to be 
made, coloured wool is used. Warm water is sprinkled over 
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The price of a namda varies from R. 1 to Rs. 6. The 
women of the Ghilzai nomads, who periodically visit the 
District, make a superior kind of tiamda which is sometimes 
offered for sale. These are generally well felted and are 
occasionally ornamented. Long coats (liosae) and short coats 
(^grd't<iiy&'c& made out of felt and are generally worn by the 
Pathans in the highlands during the winter. 

Copper utensils in ordinary domestic use were imported Copper work 
from the Ddrajfit prior to the British advent. In Loralai 
there is a KandahS,ri misgar (coppersmith) who makes uten- 
sils for the local population. Indian made utensils are im- 
ported into Loralai by rail vid Harnai and are sold to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring tahsils. Copper is imported 
from Sind. The vessels which are most in demand are 
gadioa costing Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 and badnae which cost E. 1-4-0 
to Rs. 2. 

Goldsmiths, who make the common ornaments used by Goldsmiths, 
the indigenous population, are to be found in Duki, Loralai 
bazar, M^khtar and large villages in Bd.rkhS.n. 

Leather work is done in Barkh&n in the villages of HSji leather 
Kot, Chiihar Kot, Sheikh GhuMm Haidar, Kachhi, Jahanddn ^rk. 
and .Thalli in Leghdri Barkhdn. It includes articles of horse 
gear such as headstalls, nukta, siiiabavd (breast strap), and 
thara, (saddle pad), sword belts {talwMand), kamarhand, 
shield covers, embroidered shoes, and sandals (ohhahba) 
which are also made in the villages of Duki, Safidat Shahr 
and Cbotiaii in the Duki tahsfl. Plain chhahbaa are made 
from raw skins by the people themselves for their own use. 

The prices of the various articles made of leather are as 
follows : sandals R. I to Rs. 4; sword belts Rs. .'i to Rs. 15; 
shield covers Rs. 2 to Rs. 4; kawarbimd Rs. 3 to Rs, 4; 
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the ornamentation of felts, carpets, etc. Dyes of European 
manufacture are now commonly used. They include red 
(magenta and scarlet K. E. E.); yellow or khatia; green 
(Htid); and fine nut green {guhrambz)-, scarlet, manufac- 
tured in Germany ; and new yellow (motia) and blue, made 
in Switzerland. The indigenous dyes, which have now been 
practically supplanted, were obtained from madder arid Ida 
for the red dye, from gnl-i-Usu {Butea frondom) and rangrdt 
for the yellow dye 5 blue from a mixture of indigo, riwand 
chini, madder, khar, methrai, turmeric and kachur ; green 
from the leaves of the rdga and pah; and black from kat, 
and from the leaves of the yon. 

_ A reference to the dwarf palm will be found in the sec- 
tion on Forests. Articles made from this plant, such as 
sandals, ropes, mats, baskets, sieves, bullock sacks, fans, 
brooms and sacks for storing grain enter largely into the 
domestic economy of the people in Barkhan, Musa Khei and 
Diiki. In Barkhan a small quantity is sold to the local 
tumanddrs while the Jafars of Musa Khril sell them to the 
Hindu shop-keepers of Drug who export them to Sanghar 
and Vihowa in the Dgrajat. 

Eough domestic utensils of primitive design are made 
by the women. Earthen utensils made in the Mekhtar 
village of the Bori tahsil are exported for sale to other parts 
of the District as well as to the Kibzais of Fort Sandeman. 
The principal articles are— cooking pots, katav ; milking bowl, 
Iwaghae ; kuza, a bowl with a spout; drinking bowls, sharmae ; 
plates, sangae ; and konda, a pot for keeping tobacco. These 
pots are generally bartered for grain, a measure full of wheat 
being the ordinary price. A big katav costs about E. 1. 
The earth required for the purpose is obtained from the 
Shakkhi and Laman hills near Mekhtar. 

In the Barkhan, Miisa Khel and Dnki tahsfis, crude 
potash is manufactured from the bushes called khdr h4ti or 
Iditi and zahrbiitae by the women of the country, chiefly for 
local use. The Kharots and Nftsars who visit the Dnki tahsfl 
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in winter also make khdr and export it to Dera Grh^zi Khan, 
Ehdr obtained from the zakrbutae is of inferior quality. The 
plants are cut in October and November, dried, and then put 
in a hole in the ground and burnt. When the fire has been 
lit, it is keut gradually supplied with green bushes, and at 
the same time care is taken not to allow the flames to break 
out. The heat causes the sap to exude from the bushes into 
the pit, after which the liquid is allowed to cool, and forms 
into carbonate of soda. The hard mass is drawn out by 
means of a stick which is inserted in the ashes before cover- 
ing them with earth. The manufacture is inconsiderable, 
the quantity being estimated in a good rainy year, at about 
400 maunds in Barkhan and about 250 maunds in Miisa 
Khel. In Bori, khdr is occasionally manufactured from the 
zakrhutae» I'he Duki Ichdr sells in Loralai and Barkhan at 
Es. 2 to Rs. 2-2-0 per maund, while that made in the Drug 
circle of Miisa Khel fetches R. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2 per maund in 
Vibowa. 

Formerly a considerable transit trade between India and 
Khurasan used to traverse the Loralai and Ddra Ghazi Kbdn 
Districts by the Chachar and Sakhi Sarwar passes. The 
Mangrota or Sanghar pass was also used, but never to a very 
great extent. The easiest pass was the Chachar, by which 
route Harrand in the Ddra Ghazi Khan District was 22 
marches from Kandahar. By this pass fruits and woollen 
goods used to come from Kabul in exchange for sugar and 
cotton cloth. In 1844, however, the Baloch commenced a 
system of plundering along this route, which after that year 
was practically deserted. In former days the Baloch used 
to make a good profit by escorting caravans. 

After the Barkhan valley was occupied by the British, 
the passes were opened for trade, which had developed consi- 
derably by that time, and posts were established for its regis- 
tration. These posts were originally four in number. The 
trade by the Sanghar, Maboi, and Kanwan passes was 
registered at Mangrota, that via the Kharr pass at Sakhi 
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Sarwar, thatbj the Ch^char pass at Harraad, while the traffic 
with the Marri-Bugti country via the Siah^f was recorded at 
Eojhdtu. In 1895-6 the recorded value of the trade through 
these passes was — imports Es. 2,0857175 exports Es. 3585,750 
the largest amount (imports Rs. 75,105, exports Rs, 2,45,197) 
having been recorded at Sakhi Sarwar.^ These posts were 
abolished in 1896 owing to the trade being considered as 
internal, and a registration post was established in their 
stead at Kharr 9 miles from Rakhni. 

During 1902-3 the value of the imports through this post 
amounted to Rs* 31,848 and included grains Rs. 209, tobacco 
Es. 400,ghi Rs. 5,202, ptidiua Rs. S^ITS, raisins Rs. 15,815, 
wool Es. 6,476 and miscellaneous articles Rs. 568, The 
exports anrjounted to Rs. 28,542 and comprised piece-goods, 
Indian, Rs. 7,155, piece-goods, European, Rs. 9,416, sugar 
Rs. 1,909, earthenware Rs. 262, rice Rs. 3,832, leather 
Es. 5,760, and copper Rs. 208. 

The Leghto chief used to levy transit duties at the 

rates given in the margin, 
and although, as far back 
as 1852, these duties 
were abolished, and a 
compensation ‘ allowance 
sanctioned, still owing to 
some misapprehension, the duties did not cease until July 
1903. 

The Khetr5.ns also used to levy a duty of R. 1 per camel, 

8 annas per bullock and 4 annas per donkey load, but these 
were abolished soon after the valley came under British 
control in 1887, when a compensation allowance was granted 
to the Mazar^ni family. 

Prior to the British occupation, owing to freedom from 
taxation, the safety enjoyed by traders, the facilities for 
feeding beasts on the Harnai route, and the improper 
exactions of the Kh5.n of Kal^Ps officials in the Bolan, trade 

^ Bird Qkdzi Khdn Bistriot Gazetteer (1893-97 pages 124-26. 
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bad partially deserted the latter for the former. Ib 1883, 
however, the Bolan and the Quetta District were taken 
over from the Kh^n, and compensation for the loss 
of transit dues in the Bolan was sanctioned. In Sep- 
tember 1883 the Grovernment decided to levy certain duties 
both on the Bol^n and the Harnai routes, and a small estab- 
lishment was entertained. After a six months’ trial it was 
found that Rs. 38,431 were realised, but it was considered 
advisable to free the trade from taxation, and the tolls were 
finally abolished on the 15th of May 1884, the total amount 
realised from the 1st of October 1883 to that date being 
Ep. 51,436. During this period merchandise to the value of 
Rs. 1,71,047 passed by the Harnai route. 

Trade between Sibi and Thai was also subject to tolls 
levied by the Marri chief at Gamboli at the following rates : 
camel R. 1-8-0, pony R. 1, bullock R. 0-12-0 and donkey 
R. 0-6-0. 

The trade between Sind and the Punjab, and the Duki, Trade with 
Sanj^wi and Barkhdn tahsfis passes through the railway sta- other 
tions at Spfntangi and Harnai. The total imports at 
these stations in 1905 amounted to 112,947 maunds and 
the exports to 36,657 maunds. 

No reliable statistics are available as to the trade of the Trade of the 
District itself. But local enquiries show that the exports 
generally comprise wool, sheep, goats and in years of good 
rainfall some grain. The imports are chiefly piece-goods, 

European and Indian, sugar, molasses and pulses. The 
table on the next page shows the rough estimates prepared 
in 1906 by the tahsild5,rs for the preceding 12 months. 
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Articles. 

Musa 

KUl 

tahsil. 

B4r- 
khan 
tails! 1. 

Duki 

tahsil. 

Sanjdw 

tahrsii. 

i Mdkhta 
village 

r Loralai 
. town. 

Exports — 

Maunds. 

Maunds 

Maunds 

Maunds 

. Maunds 

. Maunds. 

Wool 

700 

500 

1,500 

500 

700 

1,000 

Wheat 

... 

10,000 

16,000' 

... 


... 

Judri 

... 

3,000 

5,000 

... 


... 

Mung 

... 

500 




... 

Barley 

, — 

... 

4,000 




Aprieot stones 

— 

••• 

••• 

1,000 

... 

... 

Tobacco 

... 

«<• 

... 

800 


... 

Qhi 

... 


... 

300 


... 

Cumin seed ... 

••• 

... 

••• 

800 


100 

Almond stones... 


••• 


40 

... 

... 

Pomegranates ... 


... 

... 


••• 

100 

Total ... 

, 

700 

14,000 

26,500 

3,440 

700 

1,200 

Imports-- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Piece-goods, In- 
dian 

„ European 
Molasses 

) 15.000) 

1 5,0001 
1,000 

16,000 

750 

8,000 

V ... 

35,000 

400 

1,00,000 

5.000 

Sugar 

500 

1,200 

... 

... 

360 

20,000 

Pulses 

100 


■■ ... 

... 

... 

4,000 

Rice 

200 

250 

... 

... 

.... 


Tobacco 

200 

1,200 

^ 3,500 

^ 8,000 

240 

... 

Salt 

1,500 

300 


... 

220 

... 

GM 

1,200 

1,200 

••• 



15,000 

Oils 

1,200 

405 

... 

... 

425 

8,000 

Grains 

10,000 

125 

... 

... 

400 

54,000 

Other articles ... 

2,500 

525 

} ... , 


2,900 

8.000 

Total ... 

38,400 

21,955 

11,500 

SfiOO 

39,945 

2,14,000 
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Trade is generally in the hands of either local or Sindi 
baniab'j who maintain shops in the large villages. Some of 
the Shadozais and Tarms of Thai carry on wholesale trade in 
cloth and shoes. The Ghilzai Powindahs are the chief ex- 
porters of wool, but Bakhshu and Sadhu, Hindus of the Duki 
tahsfl, also export a considerable amount of wool and grain* 
In former years the Miisa Khels were in the habit of resorting 
to Multan where they purchased leather, cloths and other 
necessaries in large quantities ; they also visited Chaod^n, 
Dera Fateh Khan and Gerang, but nowadays the trade of Mdsa 
Khdl is in the hands of the Drug and Vihowa shopkeepers, and 
a few Zamarai Afghans. The carrying trade is in the hands 
of the Ghilzai Powindahs, but in the Barkhan tahsil, the 
mnjojwara of Sakhi Sarwar and the Maz^ris of Rojhan are also 
employed. The centres of trade are Loralai town and Mekhtar 
in Bori; Drug and Musa Khel bazar in MiisaKhel; Duki, 
Nimki, Shera-Ismdil Shahr and Hazar Shahr in the Duki 
and Haji Kot, Chuhar Kot, and Nahar Kot in the B^rkhdn 
tahsil. Loralai and Mekhtar are the only places where octroi 
is levied on imports. 

The Hindu shop-keepers with their mukhis or headmen 
hfive panchdyats at Loralai, Mekhtar, Duki, H^ji Kot, and 
Chiihar Kot. These panchdyats levy certain fees on exports 
and imports, and the funds thus raised are expended in 
mantaining places of worship and in charities. The Hdji 
Kot and Chuhar Kot panchdyats also employ chaukiddrs as 
night watchmen, and defray the cost from their funds. The 
rates of these fees vary ; in Loralai the charge is annas 
2-6, and in Mekhtar anna 1-3 on every rupee paid as 
octroi, at Duki annas 4 per cent on the value of imports, 
^nd exports and in other places from 3 pies per maund 
on grain to annas 7 per camel load on cloth. The 
H^ji Kot and Chuhar Kot panchdyats also get Rs. 13 
on marriage, R. 1-4-0 on the birth of a male child and 
annas 10 when a Hindu lad is invested with the sacred 
thread. 
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The Railway stations in the western part of the 
District are the Harnai and Spiritangi stations on the 
Sind-Pishin section of the North-Western Railway, the 
former being 38 miles from Sanj^wi and 55|- miles from 
Loralai, and the latter 5o| miles from Daki by the Sembar 
pass. B^rkh^n is 107 miles from Givazi Gh^t station on the 
Sind-S^gar branch of the North-Western Railway, by the 
road via Sakbi Sarwar and Kbarr, and Musa Khel is about 
.60 miles from Leiah on the same line. 

Roads have been made from time to time with the 
object of opening up the country, connecting District and 
Tahsil headquarters and important military posts* Table 
X, Volume B, contains details of the principal routes in the 
District. A list of d^k bungalows and rest houses is given 
in table XI, Volume B* 

The question of opening up the trade route through 
Thai Chotiali was under consideration for some time, and in 
1886 Colonel Sandford, Deputy Quartermaster-General, was 
deputed to examine the country and report as to the best 
line for a road from Ddra Ghazi Khan to Pishio. He report- 
ed in favour of the line vi4 Fort Munro, Rakhni, Rarkan, 
Chamalang, Anamb6.r, Bori, Chinjan, Sperar^gha and Kh6,no- 
zai,and the proposed route was approved, with the modifica- 
tion that the road was carried from Rarkan to Bori through 
Kingri and Mekhtar instead of through Chamalang and 
Anamb^r. The work was begun in 1886, and completed in 
1888, at a total cost of Rs, 7,07,689, the total length in 
Baluchistan being 228| miles of which 175 miles, from 
Tsari Momanrgai to Rakhni lie in this District. The natural 
surface of the road being of a shaly material, little meta- 
ling was done. All streams were crossed by causeways, 
laid on the river bed, except in the case of narrow cuts, where 
culverts were cheaper and preferable. ‘‘ The completion of 
the line of communication through a country which a few 
years since was a terra i'ncognita^ in friendly accord with the 
twelve warlike tribes, with 29,000 fighting men, through 
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whose land ifc passes is a remarkable achievement, and an 
event of importance, not only to trade and civilisation, but 
.as furnishing an alternative route from India to our new 
territories in the event of the road by Shikarpur, Jacobab^d 
and Sibi being closed by inundation from the Indus.’’* The 
road is maintained from military funds and . the average 
charges of maintenance per mile in 1905-6 were Rs. 31. 

The road from Harnai Railway station in the Zawar 
valley, to Loralai through the Mehrab Tangi, Dilkiina defile, 
and Smallan valley, was made immediately after the occupa- 
tion of the Bori valley in 1887, and was subsequently im- 
proved, metalled and made fit for wheeled traffic. Its cost 
was Rs, 10,600 per mile and the maintenance charges in 
1904-5 amounted to Rs. 505 per mile. It is treated as a 
military road. It was subsequently extended to Fort Sande- 
man, 167 miles, of which the first 22 miles f Harnai to the 
Ushghara Kotal) lie in the Sibi District and 76 miles (Ush- 
ghara to Zara) are within this District. 

The other roads are — (1) the Sm5llan-Zi^rat road, 40^ 
miles ; (2) theSanj^wi-Duki-Gumbaz-Kohlu-B^rkb5.n-Rakhni 
road, 134 miles; (3) the Fort Sandeman-Musa Khdl-Kingri 
road, 95 miles ; (4) the Spin tan gi-Duki road; 55^ miles; (5) 
the Gumbaz-Baladh5,ka-Rakhni road, 84 miles; (6) Miisa Khel 
to Ddra Ism5,ii Kh5.n via Drug; (7) Loralai to Kila Saifulla vi4 
the Dholu pass; (8) Loralai to Duki by the.Raosin valley or 
Ghallo Tangi, 20;^ miles; (9) M(5khtar to Murgba Kibzai, 20 
miles, and thence to Musa Khel, 30 miles. 

The following table shows the road mileage on March 
'31, 1905: — 


Description. 

Total. 

Maintained 
from Military 
funds. 

Maintained 
from Provincial 
revenues. 

Car troads, bridged and 

3*88 

3-88 

... - 

metalled. 


209-25 

76-75 

Cart roads, partially bridg- 

285'00 

ed and metalled. 



737 - 

Tracks and j'koths 

737 - 

... 

Total 

1025-88 

213-13 

812-7.5 


* Life of Sir Robert Sandeman^ by T. H. Thornton, C.S.I., I) C.L, 
192, 
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Donkeys and plough bullocks are ihe principal means of 
local transport, the number of the former being 1,935^ ^b^^^ 
ing to the permanent inhabitants, and 1,411 to nomads. 
There are about 1,000 camels belonging to the settled inhabi- 
tants in the B^rkh^n and Mdsa Kh^l tahsfls, but these are 
not used for transport purposes, except by the Isots of Miisa 
Khdl, 

The exports and imports of the B^rkh^n tahsll are carried 
by the camels of the mitjdwars of the Sashi Sarwar shrine, 
Maz^ris of Eojhan, Brahuis of Sibi, Kaisr^ni-Baloch of Dera 
Gh^zi Kh^n, and Isots in the Miisa Kh^l tahsll | and Ghilzai 
Powindahs and Brahuis in the Duki, B^rkhan, Sanjawi and 
Bori tahslls. 

The rates vary according to local conditions of supply and 
demand and are usually fixed by private arrangement, between 
traders and carriers, but the following may be taken as fairly 
jepresentative : — 


( 1 ) 

(2; 

(3.) 


From. 

H arnai 
Spmtangi . 
B^rkhdn . 


(4) B^rkMn 


To. 

Loral ai or Duki, 
Duki via Thai ... 
Gh^zi Gbdt via 
Dera Ghazi 
Khdu. 

Mithan Eot ... 


Bate per maund. 

As. 7 to as. 12. 

As. 8 to as. 12. 

E. 1-0. 

As. 10 to As. 12. 


C6) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


Vihowa 


In sum7ner. hi zvinfer. 

For caTn^l. 

Miisd Kh^l Es. 4 to Rs 5. Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3. 

Drug ... Rs. 2-8 Rs. 1-8 

Mekhtar... Rs. 6 to Rs.7. Rs. 3 to Rs- 4. 

Loralai ... Rs. 10 to Es. 15, Ks. 7 to Rs. 9. 


Single horse tongas or tumtunis ply regularly on the 
Harnai-Loralai road, and are subject to rules issued by the 
Agent to the Governor-General, in October 1902, under sec- 
tion 20A of the Stage Carriages Act (X VI of 1861). The 
ordinary rate of hire for a single journey from Loralai to 
Harnai is Es. 14 ; Loralai to Fort Sandeman Es. 36 ; Har« 
nai to Sanjawi Es, 10; and Harnai to Duki Es. 14; 
two rupees per diem to be paid for a halt at any place* 
The price for one seat in the mail tumtum from Harnai to 
Loralai, from Sanjawi to Harnai and from Loralai to Sanjawi 
is Es. 4-8, Es. 3 and Es. 2 respectively. 



CAMEL GONTRAOTS. 


heans of 

COMMUNICA' 

TION. 

Camel 

contracts* 


The question of camel transport has always presented 
much difficulty and conferences and committees were held 
in 1884, 1887, 1890 and 1891 to consider the subject. 
The conference which assembled in September 1891, under 
the presidency of Mr. (now Sir Hugh) Barnes, then Revenue 
Commissioner in Baluchistan, drew up an elaborate set of rules 
and a draft agreement, the terms of which were approved by 
the Government of India. This conference recommended 
the division of the whole Baluchistan Agency into two 
independent circles, the contract in each circle being held by 
a separate contractor. The second circle included the Thai 
Choti4li and Zhob Districts, for which a contract was con- 
cluded for a period of three years ending with March 31, 
1894. On the termination of this contract, a committee was 
aga:iti assembled (in November 1894) under the presidency of 
Major Macivor when it was decided that it was imprac- 
ticable to maintain a uniform schedule of rates for the whole 
Agency, and that as regards the Kal^t and Quetta-Pishin 
districts the supply of camel carriage and the rates to be paid 
might be left to the ordinary laws of supply and demand. It 
was, however, considered desirable to retain the existing 
arranofements in Zhob and Thai Chotiali* Since the forma- 
tion of the Loralai District in 1903, a separate contract has 
been sold annually for the supply of camels, for the require- 
ments of District Officers and others. The Military Works 
Services and the Supply and Transport Departments have 
made their own arrangements.: The rates of hire are 9 
annas per camel per day, for one or two camels engaged for 
15 days or less. If 4 or more camels are required the rate 
is 8 annas per camel per day or Rs. 15 per camel per month- 
The rates for carriage of stores vary from 2 pies to 4^ pies 
per maund per mile. 



CHAPTER II— ECONOMIC 


. MEANS OF 
communica- 
tion. 
Post, and 
Telegraph 
offices. 


The following table shows the Post offices in the 
District, with their functions ; such of them as are combined 
Telegraph offices are marked C. 


Name of Post office. 


Loralai 


Meklitar 


Sanjawi 


Duki 


Gumhaz 


Sh^ra Shahr 


Barkhan 


Man Muhammad Kot 


Kingri 


The mails and parcels from Harnai to Loralai are 
■carried daily by a tonga service, the ■ contract for which is 
renewed periodically under the orders of the Political Agent, 
Loralai. The mails between Barkhan and Eakhni, Port 
Mnnro and Loralai, Loralai and Fort Sandeman, Kingri and 
MnsaKhel, MekhtarandMurgha Kibzai, Sanjawi and Kohlu, 
are carried by local levies. The services between Barkhan, 
Eakhni and Fort Munro; Kingri and Mnsa Khel ; Loralai and 
Fort Sandeman ; and Sanjawi and Duki are daily, while those 
•between Duki and Kohlu, and Mekhtarand Murgha Kibzai are 
carried on alternate days. Parcels between Loralai and Fort 
Sandeman are carried by camels twelve times a month each 
way under a contract system which is renewed annually by 
the Political Agent, Loralai. 

* Keceives telegrams for transmission to the nea^rest Telegraph 
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SCARCITY AND ITS CAUSES. 

The total number of postal levies employed in the COMMtJNI- 
District on March 31, 1906, was 63, comprising 1 Inspector, cation. 
2 Jamadars, 3 Daffadg,rs, 56 sowars and 1 munBhi, at a 
monthly cost of Es. 1,697-8-0. The total expenditure during 
1905-6 amounted to Es. 20,183. 

Owing to a considerable amount of irrigation in most Famine. 
of the tahsils and good means of communication throughout, 
the District is fairly well protected, and actual famine 
has not been known since the British occupation. The 
sources of irrigation are, however, much affected by rain and 
snowfall, and in years of light rainfall their irrigating 
capacity is largely reduced. A considerable area of land is, 
moreover, entirely dependent on the autumn and winter 
rains, whilst flock-owners look to them for their supply 
of fodder. Thus periods of distress and scarcity are not 
infrequent. 

As a portion of the District only has been surveyed, 
exact figures are not available, but from a rough estimate it 
appears that about 39 per cent of the cultivated area is irri- 
gated, while 61 per cent is dependent on rain. According 
to the same calculation, theBori, Dukiand Musa Khel tahsil 
have respectively about 75, 45 and .35 per cent of irrigated 
area, Sanjg,wi has 29 per cent and BS,rkhan only 11 per cent. 

The Mfisa Kb el and B&rkhan tahsils, which are dependent 
to a great extent on their dry crop lands, are, more liable to 
scarcity. 

The primary cause of scarcity is the failure of the 
autumn and winter rains, and if such failures continue for 
two or three years, the scarcity becomes more acute and 
even famine may result. Failures of the crops in Sind, in 
the adjoining Districts of Dera GhSzi Khan, Dera Ismail 
Khan and Zhob, and in the Marri-Bugti country also affect 
the prices of staples. Other causes of agricultural loss, 
which if connected with other influences may cause scarcity, 
are the visitations of locusts and the appearance of surkhi or 
rust in the wheat crop. 
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CHAPTER UNECONOMIC. 



The first period of severe scarcity in recent times 
occurr^^^d in B^rkh^n in 1840, when the spring crops entirely 
failed, and the difficulties of the inhabitants were increased 
by an incursion of large nunabers of Bugtis, who had been 
driven out of their country by the Harris and by the fear of 
an attack by the British troops under Sir Charles Napier, 
The famine lasted from March till October and the price of 
wheat rose to about 6 seers for the rupee. The second period 
of scarcity occurred in 1860 also in Barkhan, where the 
greater part of the spring crops was damaged by rust and the 
price rose to 5 seers per rupee. The year 1 883 was also a time 
of scarcity, and between 1897 and 1903 the District, like all 
other parts of Baluchistan, was visited by a succession of 
unfavourable seasons. In 1898, in addition to the severe 
drought, the District was visited by a plague of locusts, 
which ate up the remains of the scanty fodder and 
caused great distress and mortality among the cattle and 
flocks. During this year 3,000 maunds of wheat were im-» 

, ported from the Punjab, ^lattle tax was levied at half rates 
in many parts of the Districts, and no revenue was taken 
from thirteen villages in the Bi.rkb§n tahsfL A sum of 
about Ks. 16,657 granted from the Indian Famine Relief 
Fund was also distributed as a dole among the people of 
B^rkh^n and Duki. 

In 1899-1900, Rs. 23,721-5-5 was suspended on account 
of cattle tax, and Rs. 386-11-9 was remitted from the fixed 
cash assessments in the Sanjawi tahsfl. In the following 
year Rs. 1,091-3-0 on account of cattle tax, and revenue to 
the extent of Ks. 505-11-11 were remitted. Relief wrorks 
consisting chiefly of the construction and repair of roads, 
were undertaken at a cost of Rs. 77,773. The construction 
of the Zi5irat-Chauter road, which cost about Rs. 6,000, was 
also commenced as a relief work for the Dumars and Wane- 
chis of the Sanjawi tahsfl, A sum of Rs. 3,487 was at the 
same time distributed among the destitute zaminddrs of 
B5,rkhS.n from the Indian Famine Relief Fund. 


FAMINE. 


History of 
periods of 
scarcity and 
protective 
measures. 





SCARCITY AND ITS CAUSES, 


In 1901-02 a sum of Es. 2,794-4-10 was remitted on famine. 
account of cattle tax and land revenue. In this year there 
was a second visitation of locusts, which caused great damage 
to the fruit trees and grazing. 

During the period of scarcity, referred to above, i.e., 
between 1897 — 1903, laMui advances to the amount of 
Es. 54,727-9-8 were given to agriculturists for the purchase 
of seed grain and plough oxen. 

The majority of the permanent inhabitants do not move 
in time of scarcity, except in Musa Kh el where the people 
who are generally graziers, migrate to more favoured tracts. 

The visitations of locusts have already been mentioned Locusts, 
in the previous paragraphs. These have caused great damage 
to the crops and more especially to the grazing ; while owing 
to the scattered nature of the cultivation, the scanty popula- 
tion, and also, it must be confessed, to the apathy and ignor- 
ance of the protective measures have been 

attended with little or no success. The locust destroying 
fungus was distributed for use but with no results, and in 
1901-2 the Political Agent reported as follows 

^‘The locust destroying fungus was not successful, but 
towards autumn the locusts were attacked by a disease of 
maggots and died ofif in large numbers. Subsequent enqui- 
ries have shown that the flies, from which these maggots 
were bred, belong to the section of the genus ‘ Sarcophaga ’ 
which contains a species known to attack living insects,” 


ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND 
STAFF. 


CHAPTER IIL 
ADMINISTRATIVE. 

The Loralai District was formed in 1903 bj taking the 
Bori and Miisa Khel tab sils from the Zhob District, and the 
Daki, B^rkhAn and Sanj^wi tahsfis from the Thai Chotiali 
District. 

It is composed of two Districts which are technically 
distinct: the Duki District, which contains the Diiki 
tahsfl and forms part of British Ealuchist^iD ; and the 
Loralai District, which comprises the tahsils of Mdsa Khel, 
Bori, B^rkh^n and Sanj^wi and forms part of the Agency 
Territories, For purposes of administration the District, as 
a whole, is divided into three sub-divisions — Bori, Mdsa 
Khel-Barkb^n, and Duki-Sanjawi. 

The ordinary headquarter staff consists of a Political 
Agent, who is also styled Deputy Commissioner for area^ in 
British Baluchistan, and an Assistant Political Agent and 
Assistant Commissioner who is in charge of the Bori sub- 
division. A Military Staff Officer performs the duties of 
Cantonment Magistrate at Loralai. An Extra Assistant 
Commissioner is in charge of each of the Miisa Khel-B^r- 
kh^n and Duki-Sanj^wi sub-divisions. The police force is 
under the control of an Assistant District Superintendent of 
Police, who has his headquarters at Fort Sandeman and is 
in joint charge of the police force in the Zhob and Loralai 
Districts. The question of the appointment of a separate 
Police Officer for Loralai is under consideration (1906). In 
each of the tahsfis of Duki, Miisa Khel, Bori and Barkh^n, a 
tahsfld^r and a n^ib-tah slider are stationed, with an ad- 
ditional n^ib-tabsfld^r at Bori. The Sanjawi tahsfl has only 
a naib-tahsfldd.r, who exercises the powers of a tahsfld^r and 
magistrate of the 2nd class. The principal duty of these 
officials is the collection of Government revenue, but they 
-also exercise judicial powers. 



The officers in charge of sub-divisions supervise 
collection of revenue, occasionally superintend the division 
of grain, (bnldi) and appraisement of standing crops, (iashkhis) 
and in subordination to the Political Agent, control the 
tribes within the limits of their jurisdiction. The village 
revenue staff consists of muh^sibs, k^mingos, and patw^ris, 
who are paid Government servants ; and village headmen, 
known locally as maiiks or iamharddrs. The latter help in 
the collection of revenue and are remunerated by a payment 
of 5 per cent on the gross collections {haq-~i-raa^ikdna). 
The strength of the revenue staff (1905) is shown below : — 


ADMINISTRA^ 
a?ION AND 
STAB'F. 


Mulidsibs 

and Patwaris. Headmen, 
kamingoa. 


Number of 
i circles. 


Tahsfls, 


Miisa Kh61 


JBarkliin 


Sanjawi 


Total 


Between 1879 — 1889 certain Indian Laws were made judicial. 
applicable to certain areas then included in the Thai Choti- Special laws. 
5.1i District and now comprised in the Loralai District, under 
the authority of the Government of India. In 1890 the 
Baluchistan Laws Law and Regulation, the Forest Law and 
Regulation and the Civil Justice and Criminal Justice J^aw 
and Regulation were enacted for the Agency Territories and 
British Baluchistan, and applied to the areas now included 
in the District. The last two were modified in 1893 and 
re-enacted in 1896. The circumstances of the District have 
not, so far, necessitated the enactment of any special laws 
for it The Stage Carriages Act has been applied to carriages 

The ndzh of the office of the Kxtra Assistant Commissioner, Bald, 
also acts as office kannngo for the Sanjawi tahsfl. 
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JUMOIAL. 


Administra- 
tion of civil 
and criminal 
justice. 


plying on the Kach-Zitot-Sm^llan and the Harnai-Loralai 
roads | and the whole of the Public Gambling Act (III of 
1867) has been extended to the civil and military station 
and native town at Loralai, the headquarters of the Duki 
and Barkh^n tahsfls and the Sanj^wi sub4ahsfl (including 
the bazar at Sm^llan). Sections 13, 14 and the last twenty- 
six words of section 15 of the Indian Arms Act have been 
extended to the civil and military station at Loralai, the 
fort and bazar at Sanjawi, the bazar at Smd/llan, the civil 
station at Barkh^n and the civil and military station and 
bazar at Miisa KheL 

Legal practitioners are not allowed to practice in the 
courts generally, but a pleader may appear in a court in 
any particular case, whether civil or criminal, with the 
permission of the Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner. Petition-writers are of two grades 
and their appointment is regulated by rules issued by 
the Judicial Commissioner in 1899, On the 31st of March 
1905, there were two first grade and eight second grade 
petition-writers. 

The Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner com- 
bines the offices of Magistrate of the first class, District 
Magistrate and Sessions Judge, and is a Justice of the 
Peace. In respect of civil justice, he possesses jurisdiction 
to try original suits without limit as regards value. A 
decree or order made by him in an original suit of value not 
exceeding five hundred rupees and, in appellate suits, the 
value in which does not exceed one thousand rupees, is final 
and subject only to revision. In criminal trials no appeal 
lies in cases in which he passes a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or of fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand rupees, or of whipping, or of all or any of these punish- 
ments combined. The Political Agent is also a Eegistrar 
for births, deaths and marriages. The following table shows 
the subordinate courts, their ordinary powers, and the courts 
to which appeals lie : — 


Court to wbich Remarks. 

Powers in clYil suits. Powers in criminal cases. appeal lies. 
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The Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioTier, Loralai, was appointed (1904) an additional District 
Alagistrate under the Frontier Grimes Eegulation (III of 
]901) and certain powers specified in Part I, clause (6) (i) to 
(v), of the first schedule to that Regulation have been 
conferred upon the Extra Assistant Commissioners of 
Barkh^n and Duki. These include^ among others^ the power 
to appoint members of a jirga and to refer cases to them, 
and to take security for good behaviour or for keeping the 
peace for a period not exceeding three years. 

Table XII, volume B, gives details of civil suits disposed 
of by the courts of ndib-tahsfldlirs and tahsild^rs between 
1893-4 and 1904-5, and those decided by the District and 
Sub-divisional courts during 1903-4 and 1904-5. Figures 
for these latter courts previous to 1903-4 are not available. 
During the quinquennial period 1893-4 to 1897-8 the average 
number of civil suits disposed of in the tahsfls was 453, in 
the second quinquennium the average fell to 380, and in 

1904- 5 the total number of cases disposed of by these courts 
was 366. In this last year, the number of civil suits disposed 
of in all courts was 383, of which 286 were original, 1 appellate 
and 96 were cases of execution of decrees. The total number 
of civil suits instituted (excluding 3 miscellaneous cases) in 

1905- 6 was 698, and their aggregate value was Rs. 45,343, 
or an average of Rs. 65 per case. The petty nature of the 
cases may be gathered from the fact that there were only 1 3 
cases the value of which exceeded Rs. 500, while in 623 the 
value was below Rs. 100. The majority of these suits 
represent cases in which people of India, domestic servants, 
traders and contractors are concerned, as cases among the 
indigenous population are generally referred to jirgas. In 
1905-6, 6 appeals in all were disposed of, of which 2 vi’-ere 
dismissed for default, 1 reversed, 2 confirmed and 1 modifi.ed. 
Six miscellaneous appeals were also disposed of. 

As regards the execution of decrees the number of which 
in 1904-5 was 96, the Political Agent remarks that “decrees 


JUDICIAL. 
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powers 
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Officers. 


Civil 

justice. 
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CHAPTER III— ADMINISTRATIVE. 


JUDICIAL, 


Criminal 

justice. 



li 




Jir^a cases. 


in the majority of cases are satisfied out of court, but when 
applications for execution are instituted, they are generally 
successful, recourse to attachment being of rare occurrence.” 

Th^ whole of the crime of the District is, roughly 
speaking, dealt with under the Frontier Crimes Eegulation, 
and the cases are referred to tribal jirgas. The eases tried 
judicially are generally those in which natives of India are 
concerned, and a few eases among the indigenous population 
which the District Magistrate may specially order to be tried 
under the ordinary procedure. 

Details of the criminal cases disposed of by the District 
and Sub-divisional Courts in 1903-4 and 1904-5, and those 
tried by lower courts between 1893-4 and 1904-5 are given 
in table XIII, volume B. In the quinquennial period 1893-4 
to 1897-8 the average number of cases disposed of by the 
lower courts was 174, in the quinquennium following the 
average was 105, while in 1904-5 these courts decided 
in all 100 cases. In the last-named year the total num- 
ber of criminal cases disposed of in the District was 
130— appellate 6, and original 124. Of the original, 2 
were disposed of by the District court, 22 by Sub-divisional 
courts and the remainder by lower courts, i.e., courts of 2nd 
and 3rd Class Magistrates. In 1905-6 the total number of 
offences reported was 166, of which 137 were brought to 
trial. These included 35 eases under Special and Local Laws, 
34 of thefts, 16 of hurt and 10 of assault. The total number of 
persons under trial was 338, of whom 187 were convicted, 
the punishment being rigorous imprisonment in 97 cases, 
simple imprisonment in 2, whipping in 1, fine in 143 (includ- 
ing 59 to whom imprisonment was also awarded) and 3 were 
required to furnish security. The total amount of fines 
imposed was Rs. 2,653. 

Tnirteen appeals were preferred, of which 3 were rejected, 

6 confirmed, 3 altered and 1 reversed. 

The system of the disposal of disputes of all sorts by the 
elders of villages of tribes is indigenous to the country ; the 


JIRQA GASES, 
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procedure is simple and has many advantages. It has been re- judicial. 
gularised from time to time by certain special regulations, the 
latest being the Frontier Crimes Regulation (III of 1901), 
which has been applied, with certain modifications, to the 
Agency Territories and British Baluchistto. The system 
possesses special advantages when worked in conjunction with 
the Levy services, under which crime in the areas outside the 
towns is investigated by the headmen and levies. At the same 
time it requires continuous supervision by the District Officers 
to prevent abuses such as spring from ignorance and partiality. 

Ordinary cases are referred to a council of elders of not 
less than three members selected from among the headmen 
of villages, and leading men of tribes, whilst those which 
involve any question of principle or affect two or more 
important tribes or two districts, are generally referred to 
the Shdhi Jirgas which assemble at Quetta and Fort Munro 
in the autumn and at Sibi in the winter. It is the function 
of the jirga to come to a finding of fact on the issues placed 
before them, and its award is then submitted to the Political 
Agent with whom alone lies the power of passing final orders in 
the case, and of determining and awarding punishment under 
the Regulation. Ordinarily the Political Agent may sentence 
an offender to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment ; a sentence 
exceeding this term, up to a maximum of 14 years, must be 
confirmed by the Agent to the Grovernor-General and Chief 
Commissioner. No appeal lies from awards passed by the 
Political Agent, but his orders are subject to revision by the 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner. 

Details of the cases disposed of hy jirgas during 1903-4 
and 1904-5 are given in table XIY, volume B. They num- 
bered respectively 1,652 and 1,808; the number referred to 
local, shdki and other jirgas being as under: — 

1903-4. 1904-5. 

SIi5;hi jirgas ... ... 138 94 

Local jirgas ... ... 1,460 1,613 

Other Jirgas ... ... 54 101 

34 
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Of the 1808 cases disposed of during 1904-5, 20 were 
cases of murder, 18 of robbery, 48 of adultery, 6 of adultery 
with murder, 89 of cattle-lifting, 688 of land and revenue, 
53 of betrothal and marriage and 833 miscellaneous, the 
cases between the people of the District and the border 
tribes of the Punjab being 53, 

Almost all cases occurring among the tribesmen of the 
District are referred to local and they include murder, 

adultery, matrimonial suits, theft, cattle-lifting and land, 
etc. It is the policy to restrict investigations by the police, 
as far as possible, to cases occurring among the non- 
indigenous inhabitants of the towns and bazars. Ordinary 
cases between the tribesmen of the Loralai and Sibi Districts 
are referred to joint 

Nearly all really important cases, whether civil or 
criminal, all cases where it is necessary to get a ruling on 
tribal custom or usage, and all important cases between dif- 
ferent tribes where it is thought that a local would 
be likely to be biassed, are referred to the Shdhi Jirga. 

The Fort Munro jirga is used in the same way as the 
Sibi and Qnetth Shdhi Jirgas for similar cases between 
tribesmen who are residents of places nearer Fort Munro than 
Sibi or Quetta. Inter-provincial eases, i.e,, cases where one 
party belongs to the Ddra Ghazi Khan District and the 
other to the Loralai District, and other important cases 
between inhabitants of the Loralai, Zhob and Sibi Districts, 
are also heard by the Fort Munro jirga. As cases occurring 
between tribes in Baluchistan and those in the Punjab 
frequently assume serious proportions unless settled without 
delay, certain rules, under which reports of inter-provincial 
cases are made to the Political Officers concerned, were 
framed in September 1882 by Mr. R. 1. Bruce, C.I.E., 
First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan and Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Fryer, then Deputy 
Commissioner, Ddra Gh5.zi Kh5.n, and were notified in darhdr 
to the assembled chiefs. They run as follows : 



JIRQA8. 


Rale I. — In all eases of theft or other crime, occurring judicial 
under such circumstances that the members of one tribe 
suspect that the offenders belong to another tribe, an im- 
mediate report must be made to the Political Officer in 
charge of the tribe which has suffered, and, if no report is 
made within one month of the occurrence of the case, no 
redress shall afterwards be given unless good cause be shown 
for the failure to report. 

Rule II.— In cases in which cattle or other live-stock 
are missing, and it has not been ascertained whether the 
cattle or other live-stock have been stolen or have strayed, 
a report must be made that the property is missing ; and 
should the property be afterwards ascertained to have been 
stolen or misappropriated a subsequent report will be 
required setting forth what tribe or what persons are sus- 
pected. Notice that the property is missing must be sent 
in within a month of its being missed* 

Rule III.— In cases Nos. 1 and 2 it is not necessary 
that the thieves, or the tribe to which they are supposed to 
belong, should be named in the first instance ; but information 
on these points must be given as soon as it is obtained. 

Rule IV. — In all cases in which members of one tribe seek 
refuge with any other tribe on account of any crime they 
may have committed, or on account of alleged grievances, 
the chiefs of the tribe to which such refugees belong must 
send an immediate report stating with what tribe the 
refugees have taken shelter. 

Rule V. — The chief of any tribe in which a refugee 
may seek shelter shall inform the Political Officer in charge 
of his tribe as soon as the act comes to his notice. 

Rule VI. — Whenever a case which has been duly re- 
ported is settled without the intervention of a Political Officer, 
a report must be submitted by the chief of the tribe or 
tribes, showing the manner in which it has been settled, and 
such settlement shall be subject to the approval of the 
Political Officer concerned. 
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Eiile VII. — All reports made under these rnles to a 
Political Officer shall be at once communicated by him to 
the Political Officer who may be in charge of any tribe or 
tribes implicated in the report. 

The following interesting remarks on the. jirg a system 
and the more prevalent forms of crime furnished by Mr. 
W. S. Davis in April 1905 are reproduced 

‘Sphere is no particular system by which members of 
local or shdki jirgas are selected. Any malik or motabav 
who is not a known bad character may be, and is, called upon 
to serve on local while only the aarrfdrs and really 

important maliks motabars are accorded the privilege of 

serving on Sfidhi Jirgas, In the case of Fort Munro 
invitations to attend are generally confined to chiefs of 
important tribes. 

“ Serious crime such as murder, adultery, cattle lifting 
and robbery is pretty equally distributed over the Loralai 
District. The tribes of Bori are rather more given to blood 
feuds and murder than others. Adultery and its resulting 
murders, quarrels, and other evils is the common pursuit and 
I might almost say pastime of every tribe in the District. 

The Muhammadan religion lays down very clearly 
that women are not to be bought and sold, and gives to 
woman a much better position than the followers of the 
Prophet now accord to her. Speaking for the Loralai Dis- 
trict Muhammad's injunctions regarding the sale of women 
are openly disregarded by universal custom. Every girl 
when near to puberty, and many before they have reached 
that stage, is openly sold to her future husband for a sum of 
money, goods and cattle which vary in amount in every 
tribe. This price is called the walwar and in my humble 
opinion is responsible for nine-tenths of the murders and 
serious crimes in the District. Before our advent to the 
country the amount of walwar was less than it is now, as the 
owners of girls found it difficult to recover it and a small 
sum down was thought better than the prospect of recovering 
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a larger one by instalments spread over a long period. 
Since we have come to the country and have enforced the 
decrees of the jirgas for walwar it is unfortunately true that 
the amount demanded and ultimately paid as walwar has 
increased largely, and has made it more difficult for a 
hot-blooded youth to obtain a wife. 

'Fhe result is that the youth starts an intrigue with a 
girl or married woman and very often absconds with her. 
This leads to murders and blood feuds and many evils. ^ 
# * * * # * # # 

“ For generations past the Marris (residents of the Sibi 
District) have been accustomed to carry off cattle from the 
Pathans of the Duki and Bori tahsils and from the KhetrS^ns 
of Barkhan. The old-fashioned raid in which many hundred 
and sometimes several thousand head of sheep and cattle 
were carried off by Marris has degenerated into petty cattle- 
thefts and robberies from small unarmed parties who are way- 
laid by small parties of Harris.’^ 

In all ordinary cases, excepting murder cases, the awards 
of the jirgafi to the extent of nearly 90 per cent are accept- 
able to the parties, and applications for revision are rare. 

h'anatical attacks on non-Muhammadans, and especially 
on Europeans have unfortunately been of somewhat frequent 
occurrence, and during the period from April 1893 to March 
1905, there were 11 such cases, the most conspicuous being 
the outrage committed in May 1893 on Lieutenant Ford of 
the 40th Pathans near Plakim Khan Kot in the Zamarai coun- 
try ; that perpetrated on the 14th of March 1898, at theSmal- 
lan dak bungalow by one Arsala, an Utm^n Kbdl of the Bori 
tahsil, on Lieutenant Colonel G. Gaisford, Political Agent of 
the Thai Chotiali District; and lastly the murder of Captain 
Johnston, I.M.S., at Loralai by Daulat, Hamzazai, of Wahar. 
The chief cause of these outrages, remarks (1905) Mr. Davis, 
Political Agent, Loralai, is pure fanaticism on the part of very 
ignorant tribesmen whose superstition is worked on and 
excited by fanatical muLlas. Another cause is attributed to a 
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desire for suicide with the expectation of subsequent reward 
if the fanatic dies after having killed an infidel. 

Fanatical cases are dealt with under the Murderous 
Outrages Eegulation (IV of 1901). Amongits more impor- 
tant provisions may be mentioned the power which it gives 
to the Sessions Judge or Deputy Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict, or to any Magistrate of the first class especially em- 
powered by the Local Government, Sessions Judge or 
Deputy Commissioner after the commission of an offence to 
try a fanatic, to pass orders as to the disposal of the offender’s 
body if he is convicted, and to forfeit all his property to 
Government. No appeal lies from any order made, or 
sentence passed, under the Regulation and the court may, on 
the recommendation of a Council of Elders or after such 
inquiry as it may deem necessary, take measures against any 
community or individual, with whom a fanatic is or has been 
associated in circumstances which satisfy it that by reason- 
able prudence or diligence on the part of the community 
or individual, the commission or attempted commission of 
the offence might have been prevented. They include fine 
and forfeiture of revenue-free grants, remissions and 
allowances. 

The Indian Registration Act, III of 1877, is in force in 
the District. Ihe Political Agent is the Registrar and the 
tahsilddrs of Duki, Musa Khdl, Bori and B^rkhan and the 
naib-tahsildar of Sanjawi are sub-registrars within their 
respective sub-districts. 

The people of Bori are beginning to realise the advan- 
tages afforded by registration, but the transactions in the 
greater part of the District are still generally carried out 
verbally. Table XV, volume B, shows in detail the number 
of documents registered, the revenue realised and the expen- 
diture incurred in connection with the registration durino* 
each of the twelve years 1893-4 to 1904-5 and the following 
abstract indicates the general nature of the small amount of 
work which is done 
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Details of the documents relating to the mortgage and 
sale of immovable property, registered in the Bori and 
SanjYiwi tahsils in the year 1904-5, show that 4 out of an 
aggregate of 6 sales took place between cultivators them- 
selves, there being no mortgage transaction. » The number 
of sales and mortgages to non-agriculturists was one each, the 
aggregate value being Rs. 2,350.^ 

In 1905-6 there were 6 registration ojffices, and the 
number of documents registered was 19, relating to immov- 
able property (compulsory registration) of the value of 
Rs. 13,579. The number of registered documents affecting 
movable property was 12 of which the value of 7 was 
Rs. 2.185 and that of 5 was not specified. The total fees 
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Mutation registers are maintained in the Sanjawi tahsfl, 
but the people do not yet avail themselves of the advantages 
afforded by them. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Duki tahsfl were 
treated as Imperial ” up to the 31st of March 1897. Similar- 
ly the finances of Barkhfi.n, Sanjawi and Bori were classed as 
Imperial up to March 1890, when they were amalgamated 
with the quasi-provincial arrangement made for the Zhob 
District which terminated on the 31st of March 1893. During 
this settlement the cost of Police and Levies in the Bori 
valley and the new Khetran and Drug levies was charged 
to the Provincial Revenues, the other charges connected 
with the levies being debited to the Provincial allotment for 
Police and Levies sanctioned in April 1890. The quasi- 
provincial settlement continued up to March 1897, when the 
first contract or settlement for the whole Agency, which 
included also the Duki tahsfl, was sanctioned for a period of 
five years and again extended in April 1902 fora similar term. 
Table XVI, volume B, shows the revenue of the District 
from all sources, in each year from 1897-8 to 1904-5. The 
sources of income are Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps to 
which are added minor items under Law and Justice, Re- 
gistration, Assessed Taxes, Public Works and Miscellaneous. 
Ihe annual receipts during the quinquennial period of 
1897-8 to 1901-2 averaged Rs. 2,13,857, to which Land 
Revenue contributed Rs. 1,90,347, Excise Rs. 7,062, Stamps 
Rs. .5,101, and other items Rs. 11,348. In 1902-3 the 
receipts amounted to Rs. 1,92,785, while in 1904-5 they were 
Rs. 1,97,874. Out of the total amount realised in the latter 
year. Land Revenue contributed Rs. 1,69,403, or about 86 
per cent. Excise Rs. 5,314, Stamps Rs. 7,169, and the balance 
of Rs. 15,988 was made up of Registration, Law and Justice, 
Miscellaneous and Public Works. Where the Land Revenue 
is chiefly levied by a share of the produce, the receipts must 
necessarily vary with the seasons. During the period of eight 
years comprised in the Table, the lowest receipts Rs. 1,81,317 
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(including Es. 1556,867 on account of Land Revenue) were 
realised in 1899-1900, the decrease being due to the smaller 
area brought under cultivation and the suspension of the 
grazing tax, owing to mortality among the cattle, in the 
Duki, Barkh^n and Sanj^wi tahsils. 

It appears that in the time of Akbar (1556 — 1605), Duki, 
which formed a District of Kandahar, paid 6 tumans in 
money, 1,800 Hanvdrs of grain, 12,000 sheep and 15 Baluchi 
horses; and the Afghans of the Tarfn and Kctkar tribes 
supplied a contingent of 500 horse and 1,000 foot. In 1882 
Dr. Duke calculated the value of grain at Rs. 2 per maund, 
sheep at Rs. 3, and horses at Rs. 150, per head and thus 
estimated the total revenue at Rs. 74,325. He was of the 
opinion that the Duki District included the country between 
Ziarat Tsarai or Kotal on the west and Ldni Tangi on the 
east and also the Pazha, Kohlu, M^wand and Gamboli 
valleys, and that the taxes derived from the nomad tribes 
were evidently included in the Duki revenues. 

Reference has already been made under History to the 
revenue levied at Thai by Ahmad Sh5,h Durr5,ni. The 
kdrhes were exempt, but the Tarin lands irrigated by the 
Thai and Anambar streams poid Es. 3,104 as revenue. 
Writing in 1882 Dr. Duke said’^ : — 

In a memorandum by Sir Henry Rawlinson dated 
1841 it is stated that the Thai and Chotiali revenues amount- 
ed to o72 tumans and 5,000 dindrs (Rs. 3,104 kalddr ) ; this 
tax was levied from the Tarins, and was a summary adjust- 
ment in lieu of capitation tax, cattle tax, service of all sorts, 
etc. ^ ^ ^ * 

I cannot ascertain what tax was put on the Duki township; 
the old paper shows that it was, as before stated, regularly 
assessed, but the Duki people state that latterly they paid 
nothing to Government ; there is certainly no mention in 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s report of any tax in cash having been 
levied. As, however, it was always one of the first places 

* Dr. Dukes report on Thai .Chotiali and IJarnai District. (Calcutta, 
1883.) 
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visited by the Amfr^s Agf^iit it is certain that the Duki Tartns 
contributed to the Kandahar revenues. The Agent probably 
took from them a regular ryoti share. 

‘‘ The small amount, and the mode of collection of the 
Thai revenues in Ahmad Sh^h Durrani’s time, show what a 
slight hold even that powerful prince must have had on the 
valley, but light as the taxation was, owing to the very great 
scarcity of money and the lowness of the price of grain, the 
Tarins seem to have found some difficulty in paying it, the 
Kandahar chief gave them no protection, they were harassed 
by neighbouring tribes, and by the exactions of the Agent 
sent from Kandahar. When, therefore, Sh^do, a wealthy 
Kibzai Kakar from Bori, appeared at Thai, they welcomed 
him as a deliverer and made over to him the whole of 
the Thai water for a small payment, on condition that 
he should arrange for the payment of the AmiVs dues. 
« . ' « ^ ® # # 

About 28 years ago an infantry regiment came from 
KandahS,r and stopped at Thai for one month ; the people 
supplied the soldiers with grain free, which the men ground 
themselves ; they were accompanied by Sh^do Kh^n, Durrani 
of Sh^lkot ; during their stay at Thai, the Harris murdered 
some 14Hasnis and Sh^dozais, but the AmiVs troops did not 
attempt to retaliate. In fact, in return for the revenue taken, 
the Amir of K^hul afforded no protection or assistance to the 
Thai people ; they were left to manage their affairs in their 
own way as best they could. 

The Batezais from Baz^r in Pishin seem to have 
been next employed by Kandahar Sirdto to collect the Thai 
revenue; the Amir’s agents usually came to Thai from the 
Zawar valley vi^ Rikhpur and Duki, carefully avoiding 
the Sembhar Pass ; for the only occasion on which they 
traversed it, they engaged Marri badraggaa ; one year they 
came by Sm^llan and Bagh^o. The Thai maliks state that 
no revenue had been collected from Thai Chotiali for 14 years 
before the arrival of the British at that place.” 
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The Sh^dozais lafcer on invited the Liinis and the Hasnis. 
to settle in Thai, gave them lands to cultivate and realised 
revenue from them. Thus, on the arrival of the British at 
Thai in 1880, the following was the position of affairs : the 
Shadozais were the leading men in Thah enjoying one-half 
of the produce of lands watered by the Thai stream ; also 
revenue varying from one-seventh to one-fifth from lands held 
by the Hasnis ; and one-sixth of the produce of a portion of 
the lands held by the Liinis ; they took nothing from Duki, 
v/hich had always remained independent of them ; neither 
did they receive a landlord’s share for the kdr4z and 
storm watered lands ; on the other hand, they undoubtedly 
paid blackmail to the M arris who vexed them in many 
ways. 

When we commenced to take revenue at Thai Choti^li in 
1880, the Liinis declined to pay the Shadozais anything at 
all, and the Hasnis raised the question of the Shadozais’ right 
to tax them except for their lands watered by the Thai river.” 

On the occupation of Duki by the British Government, 
revenue was taken in kind at the rate of one-sixth of the 
produce, and this system still continues. In 1881-2, the 
first complete year of administration, the revenue amounted 
to Rs. 24,645. In 1904-5 the total land revenue was 
Rs. 44,814 as shown below : — 


Rs. 

(a) Value of revenue collected in kind ... 35,319 

(5) Miscellaneous land revenue ... 2,949 

Oraziytg Tax-- 

(c) From settled inhabitants ... 3,193 

{d) From nomads ... ... 3,353 

As already mentioned, Sanj^wi apparently formed part 
of Duki in Akbar’s time, but during the Afgh5»n rule, the 
inhabitants allege that they paid no tax on land, but that the 
Afgh5,n officials occasionally took a sheep or goat from each 
flock. The Piii Saiads, and their neighbours the Kanozai 
Dumars are alleged to have escaped even this payment. 
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’ The first attempt to impose revenue in Bagh^o was made 
in 1881 when Lieut. Jennings collected a small amount once or 
twice, but it was considered inadvisable to impose any revenue 
until the whole tahsil was brought under administration. 
Eevenue was again levied in 1887-8 when the receipts 
amounted to Rs.17,347 ; but a systematic collection of revenue 
was begun only in 1891 when revenue at the rate of one-sixth 
of the produce was imposed. Sanj^wi first formed part of 
Duki, then of Bori, and was re-transferred to Duki in 1895-6, 
for purposes of revenue administration. Up to March 1896 
revenue was collected partly by hatdi and partly by ijma or 
knvlnU. In 1896 Major Maclvor, then Political Agent, Thai 
Chotiali, proposed a summary cash assessment for, irrigated 
lands, based on a fair average of the amount of produce 
actually received in revenue for the preceding four years, an 
exceptionally bad year being sometimes rejected and the 
amount of produce thus arrived at being converted into cash 
at certain reasonable rates which were agreed to by the 
maliks. The assessment was sanctioned for three years, and 
subsequently extended to March 1901. During this period of 
five years the revenue, excluding the amounts realised from dry 
crop areas and grazing tax, averaged Rs. 14,040 per annum. 
In 1901, a cash assessment of Rs. 13,421 per annum was 
sanctioned for a term of ten years, and the receipts in 1901-2 
amounted to Rs. 19,652, including revenue from dry crop 
areas, cattle tax and tax on water mills. In 1904-5 the 
total revenue amounted to Rs. 18,843 as shown below : 


Rs. 

(а) By hntAi or tashkhis in kind ... 2,080 

(б) By fixed assessment ... ... 12,612 

(c) Miscellaneous land revenue ... 317 

Qraziiig Tax. 

(а) Settled inhabitants ... ... 3,161 

(б) Nomads ... - ... ••• 673 
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The Khefcr^n couTitrv, which is said to have been known 
as Jiinjah in the time of Akbar, formed a sub-district of 
vSewistan in the Hind province of Tatta, and its revenue 
assessment was 19,78,953 ddms equivalent to Rs. 18,553.^ 

Later on, the Baruzai Panri Afghans are believed to 
have ruled the country, and to have levied a tax of one sheep 
or goat per flock of 50 and over, and a share of the pro- 
duce of land which varied from one-fourth to one-seventh* 
It is stated that the name Baro Khan subsequently converted 
into Barkh^^n was derived from Baro the progenitor of the 
Baruzai family. B^ro Khan either ruled the country on 
behalf of the governors of Sibi or owned it himself. He 
was represented by a ndihj who is stated to have visited 
Khetran every year, and on each occasion he violated the 
chastity of some Khetr^iU woman. 

This conduct led to his being murdered and the Khetr5.ns 
state that no more Baruzai ndibs came after this occurrence. 
According to another version the Mazar5<ni and the Chacha 
sarddrs gave girls in marriage to the B^riizai leading men, 
in consideration of which the B^ruzais withdrew from the 
country. The Mazar^ni and Chacha sarddrs levied from 
tlieir respective clans the cattle tax called ghal^ at the rate 
prevalent under the Baruzai rule and the Mazar^ni chief also 
levied transit dues which were abolished after the occupation 
of the valley by the British Government and the headmen 
concerned were granted compensation allowances and milafis 
which are mentioned later on in this section. 

Before the British occupation of the valley, the chief 
of the Leghari Baloch tribe took from the Nahars in the 
Legbari-B5.rkhdn circle a share of the produce at rates vary- 
ing from one-sixth to two-ninths. In lands which were the 
property of the Naw^b, his share was one-half of the produce, 
while the Sheikhs, a sacred class, paid only one-twentieth 
on lands cultivated by them. In 1887 the Kh^tr^ns sub- 
mitted to Government and offered to pay revenue, which 

Tuma 7 i is equal to 800 ddms ; 40 ddm equal to 1 taMzi rupee; 
‘8 tadr^z/ rupees equal to 3 Indian rupees. ■ . ■ • 
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was imposed at the rate of one-sixth of the produce^ and in 
the first year (1887-8) the realisations from the hharif crop 
amounted to Es. 15,766 and in 1888-9 the total revenue 
of both crops was Rs- 34,481. The revenue in the first two 
years, in Leghari-Barkhan, was assessed and levied through the 
Leghari chief. After a prolonged correspondence, the claim 
of the Leghari chief, as superior proprietor, was admitted, and 
in April 1897 an agreement was made under which revenue 
in Leghari-Barkhan was imposed at one-fifth of the produce, 
a third of the proceeds being given to the Leghari chief. 

In 1904-5 the total revenue of the tahsfl amounted 
to Rs. 38,183 as detailed below : — 

Land Revenue. 


Rs* 

(a) Levied in kind ... ... 31,889 

(b) Miscellaneous revenue ... ... 1,048 

Grazing Tax^ 

(а) Settled inhabitants ... ... 4,410 

(б) Nomads ... ... 836 


Total ... ... 38,183 


The K^kars of Bori do not seem to have paid any 
revenue before the time of Ahmad Sb5.h Durr5,ni* During 
bis time, the Jogizai headmen of Kila Saifulla used to collect 
a number of sheep from the Kakar flock-owners and take 
these as a present to him at Kandah5.r where they were 
given khillats. The contributions from the Bori K5,kars were 
collected by the Fakirzai AHzai family whose headman at the 
time was Kalich, and whose representative (1905) is Wali, 
son of Sh4ra* This mao has, however, no influence now. 

On the occupation of the valley in 1886, the Govern- 
ment of India desired that Political Officers should confine 
themselves to raising such revenue as might be easily and 
willingly paid by the tribes, and in accordance with 
this principle the Agent to the Governor-General directed 
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that the payment should be taken by levying a certain pro- 
portion of the gross produce of land, and that the proportion 
should in no instance exceed one-sixth, and might be less 
in special cases. The revenue assessment began with the 
kharlf crop of 1886, and during the first completed year, 
viz., 1887-8, it amounted to Es. 67,004. The revenue 
is levied either by batdi or tashkhis^ and in some cases by a 
cash rate on miscellaneous green crops. In 1904-5 the 
total revenue amounted to Es. 43,319 as detailed below : — 


Land Revenue. 

Es. 

{a) In kind 

... 35,364 

(6) Temporary contract 

71 

{c) Miscellaneous revenue 

... 2,650 

Grazing Tax. 

(a) Settled inhabitants 

... 3,314 

(6) Nomads 

... 1,920 

Total ... 

... 43,319 


The lands acquired from Civil Funds and included within 
the limits of Loralai town were treated as the property 
of the Town Fund, to which fund income derived from such 
lands was credited. The area of the land was found to be 
about 1 7 acres, of which 4 acres were under gardens and 
13 acres under cultivation. In 1897 the Grovernment of 
India decided that no revenue was to he levied from 
market-garden lands within municipal areas, and the Agent 
to the Grovernor-General ordered that from April 1898 half 
of the income derived from the 13 acres under crops should 
be credited to Provincial Eevenues. 

In 1890 when the Miisa Kh^l country was included in 
the newly formed Zhob District, revenue was imposed at the 
rate of one-sixth of the produce, and this system is still 
in foreeJ The Grovernment share is determined as usual by 
batdi (division of the grain heap), or by tashkhU (appraise- 
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lAND inent of standing crops). In 1904-5 the total revenue was 
EBVENUB. 24,244 as shown below : — 

Land Revenue* 


(a) In kind 

(b) Miscellaneous revenue 

Orazuig Tax, 

(a) Settled inhabitants 

(b) Nomads ... ... 


Taxation 

straw. 


The hatdi 
system. 


The straw of china and kangni is not taxed, while for that 
of other crops a share equivalent to the amount of grain is 
taken for Grovernment in all the tahsfls. 

The rough and ready methods adopted in the early 
days of the District, for the collection of the revenue in kind, 
are indicated by the following account by Captain G. Gaisford 
of the proceedings in Duki, which may be taken as typical 
of all parts of the Agency. On his arrival in the Thai 
Chotiali District, in May 1883, he found the rabi harvest in 
progress. The tahsildar was engaged in realising one-sixth 
of the grain as the Government share. He had guards 
(kardioas) posted at the villages to see that no grain was 
surreptitiously removed from the threshing floors before the 
batdi or division was made. The men employed consisted 
of one or two servants of the tahsildar, some local men, and 
Punjabis. Captain Gaisford soon saw that the system 
was bad and that the kardwas were not to be depended 
upon. As they were merely employed temporarily, and 
had nothing to look forward to, their one object was 
to make as much and do as little as possible. As a 
rule the villagers made them comfortable, killing a sheep 
for them occasionally and providing them with the best of 
everything. In consequence, Captain Gaisford advocated the 
employment of native cavalry sowars, and the following 
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system was adopted. The villages were divided into groups, 
and each group was put in charge of a daffaddr, who was 
responsible for it. Each village had two sowars told off to 
it ; one of these had to remain at home, while the other pat- 
rolled all round the crops and threshing floors. The sowars 
were sent out before the grain was ripe, and their chief duty 
was to see that the cattle were not allowed to trespass in the 
standing corn. As the wheat or barley was cut, it was collected 
and taken to the threshing floors, which were located as cen- 
trally as possible. Grleaners were permitted on ground from 
which the sheaves had not been removed. Energetic women 
were watched and it was found that none could collect and 
beat out more than 5 seers of corn daily. This was, therefore, 
the maximum amount that any woman or boy was allowed to 
take into the village ; and for this the sowar at the door was 
responsible. When the grain had been cut, collected, trod- 
den out, winnowed and cleaned, each man made his portion 
into a large heap. Under the supervision of the daffaddr, 
these heaps were divided into six equal lots. One was taken 
for Government and then put into bags, loaded up, and taken 
to the granaries by the zaminddrs. The wheat was measured 
by the country measure, or path^ as it was put into the bags, 
and at the granary it was weighed before being stored. The 
wheat was sent off, usually under charge of a levy sowar who 
was given a chaldn by the daffaddr who took the hatdi. Each 
sowar was given a ihappa or stamp, and, as soon as the wheat 
had been trodden out, or was in a more advanced stage, it was 
the sowar^s duty to affix a mud seal on every heap at nightfall. 
At daybreak each seal was again inspected, and, if found in- 
tact, the zaminddrweLS permitted to continue his work. If bro- 
ken, the heap was investigated. Sometimes dogs and jackals 
were the cause, sometimes the grain had been stolen. Each 
ease was investigated by the daffaddr j and a report sent to 
the tahsildar. If the tahsfldar and his subordinates were fairly 
active and continually on the move, the system was found to 
work fairly wellj and the mminddrs were not dissatisfied. 

36 
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This system is, with slight modifications, still followed in 
places where revenue is taken by hatdi- Troops are, however, 
no longer employed, their place being taken by the sub- 
divisional and tabsll officials, assisted by local levies and 
occasionally by paid mushriffs. 

The tashlMs or appraisement of standing crops is also 
resorted to in Bori, Musa Khel and Barkhan and in outlying 
dry crop tracts in Duki and Sanjawi. A revenue official, not 
below the rank of a n^ib tahsildar, visits the crops in com- 
pany with two or more expert mminddrs and with the consent 
of the headmen of villages determines the Government share 
of revenue. The assessment is generally imposed on a vil- 
lage, the cultivators distributing it amongst themselves on 
the actual outturn of their harvests. 

Revenue on miscellaneous green crops such as wheat 
and barley cut green, melons, vegetables, etc., is assessed by 
rough measurements of the area under cultivation, at rates 
which vary in different tahsils. The rates prevalent at 
present (1906) are given in the following table: — 


Rabi. 


Khaktf. 


Tahsils. 


Sweet 

melons. 

Water 

melons. 


Oiiious 
Banda- 
hari. | 


other 



4 

' ' n - 

1st class. 

2nd class. 

1st class. 

2nd class. 

Onions. 

1st class. 

EQ 

W3 

o 

' 3 

(M 

Lucerne. 

Carrots and 
vegetables. 

Sabz kJmrda. 

Remaeks. 


Rs. a.p. 

Bs . 

* 

Bs, 

& * 

■Bs.. 

1 .. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. 

|rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Bs.. 


Duki in- 
cluding 
Sanjawi. 

8 5 4 

6 : 

5 

8 

5 

12 0 



5 0 0 

5 

5 

^ This rate is 
apx^H cable 
to melons 
cultivated 

Barkhan ... 

8 5 4 

8 

5 

8 

5 

12 0 

... 

... 

5 0 0 

5 

5 

by Kanda- 
har is for 

Musa Kh^l 

8 5 4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 8 

... 

, ••• 

... 

... 

... 

sale only. 

Bori 

S’'5 4 

10 

4 

.... 

10 

30 0 

50 

18 

8 5 4 

5 

6 



jSfoTE.— -The rates given represent the value of the Government share of revenue 
taken at one-sixth. 
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The G-overnmeufe share of the grain in the whole 
District^ except the Mns4 Kh^l tahsfl, is sold by public 
aoctioDy subject to the sanction of the Revenue Commissioner, revenue 
The sales take place before the batdi at each harvest and the 
usual conditions for purchasers, other than zaminddrs, are 
that delivery must be taken at the threshing floor or at 
such other place as may be fixed by the sub-divisional officer 
or the officer authorised by him in this behalf. The mmin- 
ddra in such cases carry the grain to the nearest village, or 
the central place appointed for the purpose. In the Mfisa 
Khel tahsil the revenue grain is sold back to the zaminddrs 
at rates approved, for each harvest, by the Revenue Commis- 
sioner. The Grovernment share of the straw, viz., bhiisa and 
harbi is generally sold back to the zamiiiddra and of late the 
system of fixing rates for a term of years has been introduced. 

In the Duki circle of the Duki tahsil the rate of bkdsa haa 

been fixed at 4 annas a maund for three years from April 1904, 

and in other circles the rate of judri stalks has been fixed at 

2 annas and that of bhusa at 4 annas a maund for three years 

from April 1906. In B^rkh^n the zaminddrs have accepted 

a 4 anna rate per maund for bh^lsa for five years from April 

1903, and the rates in Sanjawi have been fixed at 5 to 6 ■ 

annas for bhtisa and 3 to 4 annas for Icarbh for three years 

from April 1906. In other places the rate is determined at 

each harvest. 

In 1899, proposals were submitted by Mr. E. Gr. Colvin, Settlements 
then Revenue Commissioner, to extend the settlement opera- pefiods!^^ 
tions to the Saniawi sub-tahsil. The principles laid down Sanjawi 
for the settlement were that it should be summary, but still 
such as to be much in advance of the arrangements already 
in force, and to supply an authoritative record of rights ; that 
the assessment was to be light, and that little increase of 
revenue was to be expected ; that unirrigated land of any con- 
siderable value should be excluded from the fixed assessment. 

The survey and settlement was carried on during 1899- 
1900 under Mr. Colvin’s orders, and a field-to-field survey 
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was done on the scale of 16 inches to a mile. The assessment 
was based on the produce of principal crops, ascertained by ex* 
periments and valued at reasonable rates, a lower rate being 
adopted in places where the soil was poor and no market for the 
sale of produce existed in the vicinity- The net result was an 
assessment of Rs. 13,421 per annum on irrigated lands, ex- 
cluding revenue-free holdings which gave an all-round rate of 
Es. 2-5-1 per acre on irrigable area, R. 1-10-10 on total area, 
and Es. 3-5-2 on area under cultivation in 1899. The highest 
rate per acre under cultivation in 1899 was Rs. 4-0-9 in the 
Baghfio circle, and the lowest Es. 2-1 1-6 in the Piii circle. The 
period of settlement was fixed at ten years from the 1st of April 
1901 , on the understanding that the cultivation from all new 
sources of irrigation in estates subject to assessment would 
not be liable to additional revenue during the period of the 
settlement. The assessment was confined to irrigated areas, 
while in unirrigated tracts the revenue was, and is still 
(1905), levied at the rate of one-sixth of the produce. 

The internal distribution of the old village assessments 
(introduced in 1896) had been made in accordance with 
shares held by the payees in water. The new assessment 
was distributed in 23 mauzas on various classes of land, in 
13 mauzas on water, and in Shlrin and Mandokra it was dis- 
tributed summarily on the entire irrigable area. In each 
and every ease the distribution was effected in accordance 
with the wishes of the proprietary body. 

The assessment, after the resumption of some mudfis, and 
certain alterations since made stood on the 31st of March 1905 
at Rs. 13,368-8-0 and is payable on the following dates - 

Es. a. p. 


31st of October • 
1st of November 
1st of December 
1st of February 
10th of February 
16th of, February 


1,762 1 

662 6 
1,877 12 
4,248 8 

355 0 
4,462 12 


0 

6 

0 

0 

3 


13,368 8 0 
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Proposals to carry out settlement operations in the Bori land 

tahsil were made by Mr. (now Sir Hugh) Barnes in February 

® . Revenue 

1899 and were approved in the same year, but the establish- survey of 

ment v/as engaged in other parts of the Agency, and the 

work could not be commenced till April 1903 when the 

traverse survey of the tahsil was undertaken by an officer of 

the survey of India. 

In the meantime Mr. E. G-. Colvin, then Revenue 
Commissioner, represented that it would be inadvisable to 
introduce a cash assessment ; the reasons being that the 
tashkhls or appraisement of crops by which revenue had been 
taken, was a rough and ready method which did not afford 
reliable data, that the people were strongly opposed to a fixed 
cash assessment and a settlement by consent would involve a 
considerable loss of revenue while a settlement on any other 
terms would probably be politically unwise, and moreover 
there were large tracts of khiishkdba or dry crop cultivation 
which did not lend themselves to cash assessment. These 
views were accepted by the Grovernment of India. 

The settlement operations which were completed in 1905 
were, therefore, confined to revenue survey and preparation 
of a record of rights. The survey was a field-to-field one on 
scales of 60 and 30 karams to an inch, the larger scale 
having been adopted where the minuteness of the divisions 
of land required it. The following table shows the area 
surveyed in the tahsil : — 


No. of 
villages. 

No. of estates. j 

No. of holdings. 

Irrigable area. j 

Gardens. j 

Dry crop land. | 

Total cultivable area.j 

Uncultivated. 

! Grand 
j TOTAL. 

Culturable. 

■ 52: ■■ 
1 . ■ 

6 

Unculturable. 

' o3 

: ■ +3 

o 

; ^ 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres* 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

179 

2B9 

8,535 

35,92G 

98 

474 

48,200 

47,200 

1,095 

46,931 

95,226 

143,426 




11,702* 












47,628 







1 



* Saildba* 
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As a preliminary step towards settlement ‘operations 
proposed to be undertaken in the Duki and Barkht1.n tahsfls, 
after completion of the work in the Bori tahsil, a traverse 
survey of the former was carried out in 1904 by an officer 
of the Survey Department of India. The cadastral survey, 
however, has not yet (1906) been undertaken as the settle- 
ment staff has been employed on the re-settlement of the 
Quetta tahsil. 

As uniformity does not exist, it will be useful to sum- 
marise briefly, in the form of a statement, the various 
systems of revenue prevailing in different parts of the 


: XAND 
EBVKNTTB. 

Duki and 
Barlihan 
settlements. 


Eeview of 

existing 

assessment. 


Sanjawi 


Bori, Duki 
and Musa 
KhiSl. 


Barklian 


The record of rights prepared in the Sanjfiwi tahsil 
comprises the index to the settlement record ; fahrist-i- 
mdlia or list of assessment ; ahajra or survey map ; hhasra 
or field index to the map ; fahrist-i-mahdlwdr or list show- 
ing all documents relating to an estate; shajra-i-nasab or 
genealogical table of the proprietary body; fard-i-taqsim-i-db 
or list showing rights in water; khatauni or list of holdings, 
which shows all owners and co-sharers, and also tenants 
and mortgagees with possession ; fard~i-dsi6b or list of 
mills; iqrd^-viAmOri-'tnALid or engagement for revenue; 


Kecord of 
rights and 
its mainten- 
ance. 


Description. 

Bevenne system. 

Period of 
settlement, 
if any. 

Irrigated land 

Cash assessment 

10 years 
from 1st 

IJnirrigated lands 

Bevenne in kind at the 
rate of one-sixth of the 
produce. 

April 1901. 

Irrigated and nn- 

Bevenne at the rate of; 


irrigated lands. 

one-sixth of the pro- ' 
duce. i 


do. 

Legliari-Barkhan. Re- 
venue in kind at the 
rate of one-fifth out of 
which one-third is paid 
to the Leghari sarddrs. 

In other parts at the 
rate of one-sixth of the 
produce. 
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fard-i-mdfidt or list of revenue-free holdings and the khAwat 
or record of the shares and revenue responsibility of each 
owner or member of the proprietary body. 

With the exception of the fahnst-i’-mdlia^ iqrdr-ndma- 
i^-mdlia and hMwat^ the record of rights of the Bori tahsil 
contains the same documents as were prepared for the 
Sanjawi tahsfl. 

The village revenue staff is required to keep this record 
up to date, and every patwari has to maintain, for each of the 
mahdls in his charge, a harvest inspection register; a return of 
crops; a registe.r of mutations ; a yearly total of transfers; jam ot- 
bancli or a statement of revenue demand, and a yearly register 
of area showing how every acre in the estate is disposed of, i.e., 
as cultivated, left fallow, newly broken up, etc. When issuing 
these rules the Eevenue Commissioner directed that -first of 
all patwari s should prepare, under the supervision of the 
field k^nungos, a copy of the field maps (ahajra’-girddwari) 
of their own mauzas by means of a tracing on calico, as des- 
cribed in Appendix VIII of the Manual of Mensuration for 
patw^ris. This map should give only the shape of the fields 
and their khasra numbers, without giving their dimensions, 
and shall be called 8hajra-‘giTddw(X>ri, It will be used by the 
patwaris at the time of making crop inspections, and being 
handy and portable will be most suitable for out-door work.’’ 

As the major portion of the revenue is levied in kind, 
the aggregate amount collected fluctuates with the charac- 
ter of the agricultural seasons and the prevailing prices. 
Table XVII, volume B, shows the revenue in kind realised 
in each tahsil for each of the eight years from 1897-8 to 
1904-5 and the average price at which each article was sold. 
The principal item is wheat. The largest amount of pro- 
duce collected was 55,655 maunds in 1903-4, which was 
sold at an average rate of R. 1-13-10 a maund, and the 
lowest 27,582 maunds in 1902-3 which brought an average 
price of Rs. 2-6-5 per maund. The decrease in the latter 
year was attributed partly to the want of seasonable rain 
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and partly to the damage caused to the crops by locusts 
and hail in the Duki and Barkhan tahsils. In 1904-5 the 
total revenue in wheat amounted to 54,053 maunds and was 
sold at an average rate of R. 1-7-7 per maund. Of the totals 
the amounts contributed by each tahsil were : Sanjawi 1,227, 
Duki 17,653, Bori 13,158, Miisa Khdl 3,728, and BarkhSn 
18,287 maunds. The principal items of revenue from the 
harvest in 1904-5 were judri 2,828 maunds (average 
price R. 1-9-7 per maund) and maize 3,743 maunds 
(Es. 2-0-2). The largest amount of maize (4,732 maunds) was 
realised in 1902-3 (price Rs. 2-0-8) and the lowest amount 
(2,723 maunds) in 1899-1900. The falling off in the revenue 
in the latter year was due to the scanty rainfall and to the 
scarcity that prevailed in the greater part of the District. 

Table XVIII, volume B, besides embodying the figures 
obtained from table XVII, also shows the land revenue 
realised in cash, such as temporary contracts, miscellaneous 
land revenue, tax on water mills and grazing tax, during the 
eight years ending with March 1905. The annual average 
receipts for the quinquennial period ending with the year 
1901-2 amounted to Rs. 1,90,347, the highest amount 
Es. 62,515 being contributed by the Duki tahsil and the 
lowest Es. 18,156 by the Sanjawi sub-tahvsfl. During 1904-5, 
the total receipts of the District amounted to Es. 1,69,403, 
the amounts contributed by each tahsil being : Sanjawi sub- 
tahsil Es. 18,843, Duki Es. 44,814, Bori Es. 43,319, Miisa 
Khel Es. 24,244 and B^rkhan Rs. 38,183. The total amount 
comprised Es. 1,18,889 the value of revenue assessed in kind, 
Rs. 12,612 assessed under regular settlement, Es. 71 by 
temporary contract, Es. 7,052 miscellaneous and Es. 30,779 
on account of grazing tax. 

The land tenures of the District are of a simple nature. 
Government is the sole collector of revenue except in the 
Legh^ri-B^rkh^n circle of the B^rkh^n tahsil where a special 
arrangement exists. Under an agreement made in April 
: 1897,^ the Leghari sarddrs have been recognised as superior 
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proprietors (ala mdlik) and as such are paid one-third of 
the revenue which is levied at one-tifth of the produce, in 
nine villages and settlements cultivated by the Nahars. 

They have also certain privileges in respect of lands outside 
these villages and settlements, which are detailed in the 
agreement, and mentioned in Chapter IV. 

Most of the cultivators are peasant proprietors, the The origin 
only other classes represented in the District are tenants, character o 
the majority of whom are only temporary. The greater tenantj 
part of the land remained uncultivated and was gradually 
occupied by the different tribes first for grazing and then for 
cultivation. A general distribution of the country among 
the twelve sections descended from the twelve sons of 
Sanzar is said to have taken place in the time of Sanzar 
Nika, when the Bori valley fell to the share of the Arabi 
Khdls and the Zakhpels. The internal division among the 
sections was made in proportion to the number of families, 
and in some cases among the adult males. Land 'was also 
acquired by purchase as compensation for the loss of men 
killed in the tribal blood feuds, and occasionally in part pay- 
ment of bride-price. Hammy as were sometimes admitted 
into the tribes and given a share in the tribal land, and 
in some cases these hamsdyas agreed to pay a rental in kind 
to the landlords. Thus in the time of Ahmad Sh^h. Durrani 
the Tarins of Duki sold their lands for a nominal payment 
to the Sh^dozais, in order to save themselves the payment 
of revenue, and the Sh^dozais being small in number 
invited the Liinis and Hasnis and gave them lands on payment 
of rent or haq-i-iopa* The Hasnis still (1 906) pay rent to 
the Sh^dozais, at a rate which varies from ^ on the 
irrigated plots (bogras) close to. villages to on the 
dry crop land, after deducting Government revenue and wages 
of village servants. In some cases lands have been given 
to hamsdya'i on condition that they should feed, in turn, a 
specified number of guests, ndthi ; this system obtains in 
the Hosri and War^zai villages occupied by the Zarkiins, in 
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Duki, and also in some villages in the B^rkhd-n tahsll. In 
these various ways a body of peasant proprietors has arisen 
owning their own lands and enltivating their fields. 

In most parts of the District, the lands, both irrigated 
and unirrigated, are permanently divided. In Barkhan the 
lands in the Jeh^ndiin, Jhali, Nilra, Vit^kri, Sangiali-K^kor, 
and some portions ofChachaand Mat are held jointly by the 
proprietary body and are divided annually in accordance 
with the shares in water. In the Duki tahsil, the lands 

S' 

irrigated by the Duki stream are also divided for each harvest 
according to shares in water ; but the plots close to villages 
used chiefly as orchards (gSwdra) are permanently divided. 
In Sanjawi the only cultivable tract which is undivided is 
Khardshang which is owned by the Dumars. Portions of it 
have been gradually reclaimed by individual members of the 
tribe, but according to custom they cannot transfer their lands 
to any one but a Dumar, or to such Saiads as are permanently 
residing among the Dumars. 

In the Bori tahsil the dry crop lands, and the plots 
attached to villages are permanently divided, but in several 
villages the irrigated lands are divided once a year on the 
basis of shares in water. The Sargarasf of Dirgi follow a 
peculiar system of annual distribution of land for the rabi 
crop. An adult male gets one share ; a married man (whose 
wife is living) two shares ; a widower a share and a half; 
a widow half a share; and an orphan one share. When a 
person leaves the village, except as a temporary measure 
either to prosecute his studies or to earn his livelihood, he 
forfeits his share. 

The lands are, as a rule, cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves, but in some cases tenants are employed. The 
majority of these tenants, as already stated, are tenants-at- 
will, who are ordinarily changed after each harvest; hut in 
some cases a tenant who has raised the TCibi crop can claim 
to raise the hha/rif crop also. In some cases tenants are 
periods, and a few cases are known' in’ 
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which tenants, who have made embankments in dry crop 
areas, have no term of years fixed for them. In the Mnsa 
Kh^i tahsil, the Liinis of Daki own the lands in Kingri, 
Sarin, E^ra, and Indarpnr which are cultivated by Khar- 
shins, Bel Khels, Laharzais, Buzd^rs, Isots and Marris, who 
pay one-fifteenth of the gross produce to the Luni chief as 
rent or kaq-i-topa. In B^rkh^n there are tenants in various 
villages whose terms vary from seven to sixty years and the 
haq-^i-topa rate from one-sixth to one-fortieth of the pro- 
duce. The tenants in Tang K^rdr, Chfiaudi, Tabal, Tab 
Jamal Kh^n and ,Kach pay to the Luni chief one-eleventh 
of the produce as rent, and have an alienable right in their 
tenancies. Similar rights are said to be possessed by the 
Luhma tenants in IMaror Salar^ni, by Wagas in Chhapar 
Waga and Lala; and by the tenants in Uchri. The general 
rate of rent is one-fourteenth of the produce but in Uchri it 
varies from one-fortieth to one-eleventh. 

The Hasni tenants who pay rent to the Sh^dozais have 
already been mentioned I and the lath--bandi system, under 
which the tenants make embankments and pay a share of 
the produce as rent to the proprietors, exists in dry crop 
areas in Duki and Bori. 

No information as to the size of holdings is available 
for the Duki, B^rkhan and Musa Khdl tahsils, which have 
not been surveyed. For the remaining two tahsils the data 
are incomplete, no distinction having been made between the 
number of holdings in irrigated and dry crop areas. The 
following remarks must, therefore, be received with caution. 

In Sanjawi the total number of holdings recorded at 
the settlement was 2,854, and the area of irrigable land, 
including gardens, was 7,396 acres, which would give a 
little over 2^ acres as the size of a holding. Besides this, 
there were 2,285 acres of cultivable mitdba and dry crop 
land which would add about another acre to each holding. 

' In the Bari tahsil the total number of holdings was 
8,535 and the area of dhi (including garden), sdUdba, 
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khushkdba and culturable lands, 95,400 acres, which allows 
a little over 11 acres as the area of a holding. 

In connection with these statements it is to be remem- 
bered that survey operations in the Sanj^wi tahsi'l were con- 
fined to irrigated villages including small patches of dry 
crop area within the linoits of such villages, and that irri- 
gable land in both the tahsils is classified according to its 
capacity for yielding crops. In Sanj5.wi the minimum capa- 
city is one crop in six years, while in the Bori tahsil it goes 
down to one crop in twenty-four years. 

The headman or malik, as he is locally called, has 
always been a prominent figure both in the village and in 
the tribal organisation, and his duties have consisted in 
arbitrating between disputants, in keeping order, and in 
collecting the state demand where revenue was imposed. 
In areas remote from headquarters, he still plfiys a part of 
no little importance. The appointment and removal of the 
maliks in tahsils for which a record of rights has been pre- 
pared, are regulated by rules issued by the Eevenue Com- 
missioner in January 1899, and the Political Agent is em- 
powered to appoint, puni.sh, suspend or remove a malik, 
subject to appeal to the lievenue Commissioner; but the 
number fixed by the Revenue Commissioner for anv mahdl 
cannot be altered without his sanction. These rules are 
taken as a guide in other tah.«ils also. The maliks are 
generally men who are proprietors of large areas in a mahdl, 
and who command respect from their fellow-tribesmen. 
Their duties are primarily to assist in the collection of the 
revenue, to keep order and to inform the tahsi'l officials of 
the occurrence of any serious crime or of other important 
matters. A certain number are employed in the Levy ser- 
vice. The maliks are paid lambarddri allowance (fiaq-i- 
malikdna) at a uniform rate of 5 per cent on the gross 
land revenue, including grazing tax and tax on water mills, 
collected through them. In the Bori tahsil, however, no 
mdlikdna is paid on the revenue realised from water mills. 




The revenue being levied in kind, the results of indiffe- 
rent seasons or calamities adjust themselves automatically, 
and the necessity for suspension or remission of revenue 
seldom arises. Where the revenue is paid in cash, the Poli- 
tical Agent may direct that the whole or part of the land 
revenue failing due in an estate be suspended in cases of 
severe and continued calamity. All orders thus issued must 
be at once reported for the sanction of the Eevenue Commis- 
sioner, who may cancel or modify them. Similarly proposals 
for remission of land revenue have to be reported to the 
Kevenue Commissioner, who may sanction remissions up to 
a maximum of Rs. 250. Gases involving larger sums require 
the sanction of the Local Government. 

Remission of grazing tax and of the tax on water mills 
may also be granted when there is unusual mortality due to a 
drought and scarcity of fodder, or when a mill has, owing to no 
fault on the part of the proprietor, not been in working order. 

In connection with the settlement of the Sanj5,wi tahsil 
the Government of India ruled (1901) that cultivation from 
all new sources of irrigation in estates subject to the fixed 
assessment should not be liable to any additional revenue 
during the term of the settlement. In areas which are not 
subject to a fixed cash assessment the rules are (a) that 
when waste land is reclaimed with the aid of a takdvi loan 
and is brought under cultivation, no revenue may be assessed 
on it until the expiration of three years reckoned from the 
beginning of the harvest first reaped after the reclamation 
was effected. If no takdvi loan was obtained, the period of 
exemption may be extended to four years; (6) when khu^h-^ 
kdba land has been improved by irrigation with the aid of a 
takdvi loan, the period of exemption is four years; in the 
case of waste land which has been improved by irrigation or 
an improvement either of khuBhkdba or waste, which has 
been made without the aid of a loan, the period of exemption 
may be extended to five years ; (c) new water mills, con- 
structed with or without the aid of Government loans are, 
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Government, and it is nsuaily made a condition of the sale that 
the land shall not be sold to non-agriculturists. In the draft 
Land Revenue Regulation, a provision has been made that no 
agricultural right in land shall be alienated by transfer, sale, 
gift, mortgage or other private contract to any person who 
is not entered in a record of rights, as a member of the pro- 
prietary body of an estate, or, if the transferee is resident in 
a part of Baluchistan where no such record of rights has been 
prepared, unless the transferee is a Path4n or Baloch land- 
owner, and unless he is approved by the headmen of the 
village where the land is situated. This draft has not yet 
(1906) become law, but its provisions are taken as a guide, 
and land cannot be sold and mortgaged with possession to 
aliens, without the permission of the District officer. 

In the course of the settlement (1900-01) it was ascer- Government 
tained that 340a.-0r.-26p. of unciilturable land occupied by 
roads, etc., belonged to Government. Besides these, Govern- 
ment owned 254a.-2r.-12p. of land, of which I99a.-lr.-27p. 
in Inzarghat have since been sold for Rs. 727-5-4 to Ibr^^hfm, 

Khalil Taran of Pishin. The remainder lies round the fort 
at Sanjdwi, and a portion of it was cultivated for some years, 
but the military authorities have decided that it should on 
no account be cultivated in future. 

In Bori the total area of Government land recorded in 
the settlement papers (1905) was 647a.-0r.-9p. comprising 
40a.-2r.-38p. dbi, la.-0r.-6p. aaiMfea, 45a.-2r.-32p; cultur- 
able, and 559 a.- 2 r.- 13 p. unculturable. The greater portion 
of the land is under Government buildings and roads. The 
dhi area includes 29a.-0r.-19p. attached to the Arbasfn vidla 
and lla.-2r.-18p. to the Labor village. The lands comprised 
in the Civil and Military stations were purchased in 1886 
for Ks. 35,302-10-7 including Rs. 1,192 paid for houses and 
Rs. 1,629 for trees. The share of the cost contributed by the 
Civil Department was Rs. 1 .775-11-9, the balance (Rs. 33,526- 
14-10) being paid from Military funds. One-twentieth of - 
the Path^n Kot spring water was purchased for Rs, 6,000 in. 
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1901, and brought in pipes for the use of the military station 
and bazar. 

The revenue realised from the lands within the limits 
of the Loralai bazar was at first credited to the Town Fund, 
but it was decided in 1898 that from 1st April of that year 
half of the income derived from land under crops, other 
than that under gardens, should be credited to Provincial 
Eevenues. 

In other tahsils no regular survey has been made, but 
the reports received from the tahsildars show that at Daki 
Government owns about 304 acres, of which about 20 acres 
are under cultivation ; and one-ninth of the entire Daki 
stream has also been used in the Duki civil station since 
1884. 

At Musa Khel the total area representing Government 
property is about acres, which includes about SJ acres 
under gardens, for which water is also obtained from the 
mminddrs free of cost. At Barkhan, Government has about 
49 acres of land which includes about; 3 acres under gardens 
and one-tenth of the water from the Han spring is also used. 

It is not known whether any compensation was ever 
paid for land and water at Duki, Mdsa Khel, Barkhan and 
Sanjawi. 

The number of water mills (1905) in each tahsil is 
shown in the following statement : — 


Tahsil. 

Eeveime 

Revenue. 


free. 

paying. 

Duki 

2 

20 

Sanjawi 

3 

23 

Bori 

U 

40^ 

Miisa Kh61 

1 " 


Total 

H 

8.3^ 

The water mills 

in the Sanj5.wi sub-tahsil are nearly all 


ander a fixed cash assessment based on the average collections 
of the past five years, which was sanctioned for the term of 
the settlement. The revenue on mills in the Daki and Bori 
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Female camel 
Buffalo ‘ 

Cattle I 

Don key 

Sheep and goat 
Animals which are exe 
plough bullocks, and milch 
private use. 


tabsfls is generally assessed annuallj^, the basis of assessment 
being one-sixth of the receipts. 

The average annual assessment per water mill in 1904-05 
amounted to Es. 55 in the Duki tahsil, Es. 12 in theSanj^wi 
and Es. 16 in the Bori tahsil. 

Grazing tax was known in Afghanistan as sar rama, Grazing tax. 
and the rates levied by the Afgh5,ns in Pishin and Shorarud 
w'ere I rupee for a camel ; 8 annas for a cow; 6 annas for a 
donkey ; and 1 anna for a sheep or goat. This system of 
taxation does not appear to have been extended to more 
remote districts, and no definite account of the tax levied 
in lhal and Duki is traceable. As already naentioned 
the flock-owners in Sanjawi, Bori and B5,rkhan occasionally 
gave a sheep from each flock as a tax, (ghal), to the head- 
men, but there was no systematic method of taxing the 
flocks. 

Towards the close of 1887, when numerous families of 
Kharots, Nasars and other Ghilzais entered Thai with their 
camels, and caused considerable trouble to the administration, ^ ‘ 

a question arose as to taxing their animals, and as a tentative 
measure the imposition of a tax was sanctioned by the 
Agent to the Governor-General. The receipts during that 
year amounted to over Es. 930. In 1890 the tax at the 
following rates was introduced throughout the Agency, 
but it was not imposed in the Musa Kb^l tahsil until 
1891-2:— 

Es. 

Male camel ... p 


38 
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Collections are carried out once a year by the tahsll 
establishment with the aid of the headmen, either by actual 
enumeration of the cattle (mM fihumdri) or by temporary 
contracts (ijdras). In the case of nomads, the enumeration 
system is generally adopted. Headmen who assist are paid 
5 per cent on the collections as their remuneration. The 
income derived from the grazing tax collected throughout 
the District during the year 1904-5 was Rs. 30,779 of which 
Rs. 22.733 were paid by settled inhabitants, and Es. 8,046 by 
nomads. In this year the grazing tax represented over 18 
per cent of the total revenue collections of the District. A 
considerable number of Miisa Khels still depend largely on 
their flocks, and in this tahsfl the grazing tax represented 40 
per cent of the total revenue collections. 

Grazing tax is credited in the District accounts under 
Land Revenue, and the average collections of the quinquen- 
nial period, ending with the 31st of March 1905, show that 
the sum obtained from it amounted to 15 per cent of the 
total land revenue receipts, of which about 12 per cent was 
contributed by the settled inhabitants and over 3 per cent by 
nomads. 

An arrangement was introduced from April 1897 by 
mutual consent, between the Punjab Government and the 
Baluchistan administration, whereby the grazing tax on the 
Powindahs proceeding from Afghanistan to the Punjab, 
through the Zao, Ghuhar Khel Dahana and Vihowa, should 
be levied only once, in Zhob, at Zhob rates, and the proceeds 
after deducting the cost of the collecting establishment’ 
shared between the Punjab and Zhob in the proportions of 
three-fifths and two-fifths respectively. This arrangement 
remained in force up to March 1902, was subsequently 
modified, and is mentioned in the Zhob District Oazdtper. 

As regards the Powindahs -entering the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District through Thai Chotiali (portions of which now form 
part of the Loralai District), the question of apportionment 
of the receipts between the Punjab and Baluchistan was 
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discussed in 1902. The Agent to the Governor-General did land 
not approve of an arrangement similar to that made in the 
case of Powindahs using the Zao, Chiihar Khel Dah^na and 
Vihowa passes, and the Punjab Government ultimately direct- 
ed that no tirni should be levied in future on camels, whose 
ov/ners had previously paid a similar tax in Baluchistiin. 

On the creation of the North-West Frontier Province, the 
question of apportionment of the revenue derived from the 
northern passes remained under consideration, and as a 
collateral result the rates of firni on all Powindahs pro- 
ceeding via the Vihowa and Khar passes, and the Zao and 
Chiihar Khel Dahana were enhanced* (1905) at the instance of 
the Punjab Government. The question of the division of dues 
(between the Punjab and Baluchistan administration) is still 
(1906) under the consideration of the Punjab Government. 

A detailed list of revenue-free grants, grain and cash Revenue-freo 
allowances, sanctioned from time to time since the oceupa- 
tion of the District, is given in table XIX, Volume B. The allowances, 
aggregate value of the grants in January 1906 was 
Es. 11,816-15-10, which represented about 7 per cent of the 
total land revenue realised in 1904-05. The following state, 
menb shows the distribution of the muafis by tahsxls : — 




i 




■1 




Land 

, revenue. 

Grazing 

tax. 

Water 

mills. 

Grain j 
allowances. 

Cash allow- 
ances. 

Total. 


Rs. 

a. p. 

! Ks. a. p. 

i Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

(1) Duki Tahsxl 

988 

5 9 

■ 1 

0 16 0 

3 5 4 



2,625 0 0 

3,017 10 1 

(S) BarkMu ,, 

641 

15 9 

■ ■ ■, 


3,701 

2 4 

1,095 0 0 

6,038 2 1 

(3) M lisa Khel,, 

1,000 

6 3 

120 0 0 

... 

400 

0 0 

... 

1,580 0 

(4) Bori ,, 

128 

1.3 2 1 

38 12 0 

31 0 0 




198 9 2 

(5) Sanj«iwi Suh-tahsll... 

219 

14 3 


.30 1 4 1 



132 4 8 

382 4 3 

Total 

3,039 

7 2 

159 a 0 

04 6 8 

4,101 

2 4 

4,452 4 8 

11,816 15 10 


1. Male camels from as. 8 to as. 12 per head. 

2. Female camels from R. 1 to R. 1-8 per head 

3. Sheep and goats from an. 1 to as. 2 per head» 

4. Cows and bullocks, at-. 6, old rates. 

5. Donkeys, as. 4, old rates. 








Assignments 


LAND Most of these mudfiB are for the lifetime of the grantees 

and some for shorter terms, all however are subject to the 
usual conditions of future good service and loyalty to 
Government. The grants mentioned below deserve special 
notice : — 

Assignments After the occupation of the District a grain allowance of 
allces^orthe maunds was sanctioned for Samundar Khan, 

hani iSarddr, Luni, in 1884, and it was confirmed in 1890-1. In 1887, 
the Government land revenue on l,053a.-0r.-15p. belong- 
ing to the Sarddr, the annual assessment of which is 
estimated at Es. 385-2-3, was remitted. On his death in 
1893, these grants were continued to his sou K, B. Sardar 
Nawab Khan, Liini (the present chief), and a grain allow- 
ance of 50 maunds was also sanctioned for Mir Khan, brother 
of Nawab Kb^n. The grain allowances were converted into 
an anrinal cash payment of Rs. 2,625 in April 1900. The 
following extract from a. report submitted in 1889 by 
Lieutenant (now Major) C. Archer, then Assistant Political 
Agent, indicates the privileges enjoyed by the Sarddr pre- 
vious to British occupation, in lieu of which these grants 
were made : — 

There is, moreover, no doubt that the S/'irrWr’s financial 
position has suffered considerably from our occupation. The 
Lfinis though sunk from their original estate were still, 
on our arrival, a powerful and warlike tribe and well able 
to hold their own in the freebooting line, against their 
the possible exception of Marris. Our 
coming has put an end to this source of revenue, which 
though precarious was highly prized, while it has greatly 
diminished the Sai'ddr^s receipts on account of bitzi, the 
contribution per]' flock which he used to receive from his 
people. On the other hand the Sarddr^s expenses have 
, rather increased than diminished with the peace which has 
made the claims of hospitality heavier than before, and with 
the growth of his three sons one of whom is a young man 
; ; of 25 years old^” 
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The income to the SardAr from the huzi contributions 
and other voluntary payments from cultivators, etc., was 
estimated by Mr. Archer at Rs. 200. In addition to this the 
Sarddr used to- receive some small share by way of sarddri 
out of the pay of 12 Luni sowars who were stationed at 
L^khi, a practice which was considered objectionable and 
was stopped on the grant of the allowance. 

When the Sanjawi tahsfl was being assessed to revenue, 
in 1887, the Saiads of Piii represented that their lands at 
Put and Wani were exempt from revenue in the time of the 
Afghan rulers and prayed fora similar concession at the 
hands of the British Government. Wani was not mentioned 
in the san^ids produced by the Saiads, but the lands in Piii 
were exempted from revenue in 1888, as a temporary 
measure until a final settlement of the land was made, when 
the claims were to be reconsidered. 

When a summary cash assessment was introduced in 
the tahsil in 1895, the mudfi question again came up, and 
an examination of the sanada purporting to have been 
granted by the Afghan rulers, on which the Saiads based 
their claims for mwci/i!, showed them to be doubtful docu- 
ments. But as the mudfis were old and of no great extent, 
they were continued in 1897, in full to the holders then 
living for their lives and at half assessment to their succes- 
sors, but subject to non-alienation to any one not a Saiad and 
the usual conditions of loyalty and good behaviour. During 
the settlement survey of the tahsil in 1899 the total area com- 
prised in this mudji was found to be 107a.-lr.-20p. including 
86a,.-2r.-23p. of dhi and 7a.-0r.-l0p, of culturable lands. 
When passing orders on the wudji list prepared by the 
Settlement Department, the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General remarked that ‘Hri respect of this mudfi, 
these Saiads are not entitled to anything by sanad, and 
considering their conduct in the production of these forged 
documents, the Agent to the Governor-General is of opinion, 
that they are not deserving of any further consideration.*’. 


LAND 

REVKNUE. 


Land 
revenue 
mvdfi to 
the Saiads of 
Pui in the 
Sanjawi 
Sub-tah&il. 
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As, however, the mudfi had already been sanctioned, ""it 
was re-affirmed on the conditions that the holders of these 
mudfia (on the 29th March 1897) should enjoy them in full for 
their lifetime. That on the death of each holder the lavdd 
should be continued to his successor for his life only, at half 
assessment; and on his death the 'mudli should lapse to 
Government and be resumed without farther orders. The 
present value of these mudfis is Es. 190-9-3. 

The ruling family of the Khetran tribe^was, for severa 
generations before the British occupatiou, the Mazarani 
family. The Khdtran valley was occupied in 1887 at the 
request and with the consent of the Sardar, Baloch Khau, and 
the leading men of the various sections. 

Up till then the Khetran Sarddr enjoyed certain reve- 
nue from his tribesmen and others which brought him about 
Ks. 2,000 per annum as detailed below : — 


LAND 

REVENUE. 


The Maza- 
rani Khetran 
mudji. 


(a) Ghal^ a herd tax — One sheep or goat 

levied by the Sarddr from every flock, 1,200 

(b) Suuy or octroi tax which consisted of (1) 

the tax levied at rates varying from 
an. 1 per sheep or goat to as. 8 per 
camel, taken away for sale; and (2) 
transit dues on the export and import 
trade which varied from as. 6 on a 
donkey load to Ks. 3 per camel load 
and a tax of Es. 5 on each hdjila ... 350 

(o) Sikh or fines in adultery cases ... 150 

{d) Taxes on Hindus in the Khetran coun- 
try which comprised an annual poll 
tax and fees for marriages, etc. (some 
of the objectionable items were ex- 
cluded from the estimate) ... 300 

The justice of the sikh tax was not admitted, 
the Sarddr' s income was estimated at Es. 1,850 
annum. 



GRAia^ allowances. 


These taxes were abolished in July 1888, and a grant of 
Rs. 1.800 per annum or Rs. 150 per mensem was sanctioned 
for the family in consideration of the loss resulting from 
their abolition. The distribution as sanctioned was — 

(1) xV]ehr5,b Khan with other descendants of Ks. 

Bahai Khan and Mk Hdji Khan ... 75 

(2) Descendants of Alu Kh5,n ... ... 35 

(3) Descendants of >Said Khan ... ... 20 

(4) Descendants of Akhti5.r Kb5rn ... 20 

The grants were sanctioned subject to the condition 

that on the death of each of the holders, farther orders of 
the Government should be applied for before his share was 
re-distribated or allotted. The allowances at present drawn 
aggregate Rs. 141-4-0 per mensem, the details of which will 
be found in table XIX, Volume B. 

Grain allowances were sanctioned for the family from 
time to time, till in 1892 they aggregated 1,450 maunds 
wheat, 400 maunds judri and 400 maunds hhusa. The 
distribution was — 

Wheat. JudrL JBMsa* 

(//) S'lrdar Mehrab Kh^n"^ c 800 400 400 

(h) Bakhtiar Khan ... | S 50 

(c) Misri Khan ... | ^ 100* 

(d) Sohriib Khan ••• 

(e) Sobdar Khan, Azad 

Khan, and their mo- ^ 

ther Murad Khatun ® 

at 50 maunds each ... J g 150 

(f) Kadir Bakhsh. son of co 

Said Khan, the uncle 

of Baloch Khan ... 300 

Bakhtiar Khan’s allowance of 50 maunds was increased 
during the same year by 20 maunds of wheat, 30 maunds 
of judri and 30 maunds of hhwa, . This additional allowance 
wa.s made in consideration of his good conduct and loyalty 
shown after the death of his father, when his proposed 

This included 50 raaiirid.s winch was to be drawn as long as 
the grantee was in Le'vy Service at Kakhni. 
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appointment as Sarddr bj the tribesmen was over-ruled in 
favour of the eldest son l\lehvab IviiaU} for whose superses- 
sion no suffieient cause was seen. Misri Khan went away 
to Kabul in 1899, and his personal allowance of 50 maunds 
of grain was stopped. During his absence, the allowance of 
50 maunds for the guest house (meihndn hhdua) at Rakhni 
was enjoyed by his brother Sohrab Khan, and restored to 
Misri Khan on his return to Barkh^n in 19u5. Misri 
Khan’s personal allowance of 50 maunds of grain was also 
restored to him in 1906. 

The allowance of 300 maunds drawn by Kadir Bakhsh 
was continued, on his death in 1893. to his son Imto 
Bakhsh, while the share (50 maunds) of Musammat, Murad 
Khatiin, tlie wife of Sardar Baloch Khan, was resumed on 
the grantee’s death in April 1904, The total allowances, 
therefore, aggregate 1,420 maunds wheat, 430 maunds judri 
and 430 maunds* bhusa valued at Es. 3,663-10-4. The.se 
grants were sanctioned for the lifetime of the grantees, subject 
to the usual conditions of good behaviour and loyalty to the 
British Government. 

No Government revenue has been levied since the 
British occupation, on Mehrab Khan’s hereditary share of 
the lands at Mir Haji Kot, nor on the hereditary shares of 
his brothers Bakhtiar Khan and Misri Khfin which were 
purchased by him, nor on the hereditary lands held by 
Mehrfib Khan’s other brothers. Formal sanction to these 
revenue assignments was accorded in 1893, when the tribal 
lands at Baghao, which were the property of MehrSb Khan 
by virtue of his position as tribal Sarddr, were also exempt- 
ed from revenue as well as a small portion of land purchased 
by the Sarddr from his mother. The area of the revenue- 
free holdings measures 725a.-3r.-24p. belonging to MehrSb 
Khan and 91a.-0r.-3 5p. belonging to Sobdfir Kh5,n, and 

sanctiiL“/in *1900.'° Bakteh 
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Azg.d Kh^n, the aggregate value being Rs. 341. The grants 
were sanctioned for the lifetime of the recipients on the 
usual conditions of good behaviour and loyalty. 

Jah4n Khan Chacha enjoys a mtid/i on 62a.~0r.'20p. of Landreve- 
land valued at Rs. 70-10-5 whichwas sanctioned in March 1891. 

This concession was granted in consideration of the tax called 

on sheep and goats, and the fines in cases of adultery tabsii. 
which the ancestors of the grantee used to levy as their 
from the Dhara clan of the* Kbetr5.ns, and which 
brought them about Es. 600 per annum until they were 
stopped on the British occupation. 

The alien population in the bazars generally use Punjab miscrllawe* 
rock salt which pays duty at the mines. In parts of Miisa noes. 
Khel, rock salt is imported from the Kalab^gh mines, while Salt, 
in the remaining portions of the District the Zhob and 
Pisliin earth salt, which is not taxed, is consumed. 

Crude potash is manufactured in the B^rkban, Miisa Khdr, 

Kh41 and Duki tahsils by the women of the countr^^ chiefly 
for local consumption ; and in the last named tahsil by the 
Kharots and Nasars; but it is taxed only in B5.rkh5.n at the 
rate of one-sixth of the produce. 

The import, possession and transport of opium and poppy Opium, 
heads is governed by rules issued by the Local Government 
in 1898, under the Opium Act. The cultivation of poppy 
is prohibited, and the supply required for local consump- 
tion is imported from Amritsar and Eajanpur in tiie 
Punjab under pass, by licensed vendors, who make their 
own arrangements for procuring it. Such imports pay no 
duty. 

The exclusive right of retailing opium, preparations of 
opium other than smoking preparations, and poppy heads 
for ordinary purposes, is disposed of annually by auction 
by the Political Agent, subject to the sauction of the Ee- 
venue Commissioner, the number of shops at which the sale 
is permitted having been previously fixed^ In 1904-5 the 
number of such shops was 17. Medical practitioners and 
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druggists can obtain licenses to sell opium in forms other 
than smoking preparations, and poppy heads for medicinal 
purposes only, on payment of a fee of Es. 10 per annum. 
Smoking preparations may not be bought or sold, and must 
be made up by the smoker from opium in bis lawful posses- 
sion, and then only to the extent of one tola at a time. 
The ordinary limits of private possession are three tolas of 
opium and its preparations (other than smoking prepara- 
tions) ; and one seer of poppy heads. In U^04“5 the con- 
sumption of opium amounted to about 30 seers and of poppy 
heads to 2 seers. The revenue realised was Es. 500. 

Besides opium, the intoxicating or liemp drugs, which 
are controlled by regulations, are gdnja, char as and bhang. 
Prior to the time of the Hemp Drugs Commission, the 
only restriction imposed was to farm out, by annual auction, 
the monopoly of the vend of these drugs at shops sanctioned 
by the Political Agent. The local cultivation of the hemp 
plant was stopped in 1896 throughout the Agency, and the 
contracts for retail and wholesale vend were separated in 
1902, and at the present time (1905) the number of licensed 
shops in the District is 17. Bhang is generally imported 
from Bhag in Kalat territory, aud from Eajanpur and 

Amritsar in the Punjab. In February 1902, revised rules 
were issued, under which the farmers are permitted to 
import the drugs from other British Provinces in bond ; and 
these, when so imported, are stored in a bonded warehouse 
established at Sibi, where small fees are levied and issues 
to licensed vendors are taxed. The ordinary rates^ of duty 
on drugs imported from British territory are Es. 4 per seer 
on gdnja, Es. 80 per maund on charas^ and Es. 4 per maiind 
on bhang; but imports from foreign territory are taxed at 
double rates. The contracts for the right to sell the drugs, 
both retail and wholesale, are sold annually by auction by 
the Political Agent, subject to the sanction of the Revenue 
Commissioner, who also fixes the number of shops. The 

W itb effect from 1st April 1907 the duty on charas has been d(»ubied. 
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ordimarj limit of private possession is one seer in the case of misort.lane- 
hhcmg^ and 6ve tolas in the case of gdoja and charas. The 
consumption in 1904-5 was, ckaras about 3 rnaunds 35 seers, 
and bhang 2 rnaunds 37 seers, while no gdnja was sold ; and 
the revenue amounted to Es. 1,425. 

The manufacture and vend of country spirits are com- Country 
bined under a monopoly system. The right to manufacture ^um 
and sell country liquors, including rum, is farmed annuall}’' 
by auction, the number of shops at which liquor and rum are 
to be sold by the fanner or his agent being fixed previ- 
ously. The number of such shops in 1905 was 17. More 
than one seer of country liquor cannot be sold to any one 
person at a time, except with the permission, in writing, of 
an Excise Officer authorised in this behalf by the Political 
Agent. No minimum price is imposed nor has the liquor to 
be of any specified strength. The revenue in 1 904-5 was 
Es. 3,225. 

There is one distillery at Loralai and the building be- Distillation 
longs to a private individual. The liquor is manufactured by 
the contractor who obtains the annual farm, and is supplied 
to the various shops in the District, and occasionally sent 
to Kohlu in Sibi and Hindubagh in the Zhob District. The 
materials ordinarily used in the distilling of liquor are 
molasses (gur) and kikar or badtU bark. When preparing 
for fermentation, about 2 rnaunds of gvr are mixed with 10 
seers of bark and 4 rnaunds of water, the wash being ready 
for use in about 12 days in summer and in about 16 days in 
winter. Liquor of low strength, obtained from the first dis- 
tillation of 6 hours, is called kacha or chirakh. This chirakk^ 
after a second distillation lasting for about 12 hours, is 
known as kora-do-dtsha. Flavoured liquors are prepared by 
the addition of spices such as tldchi (cardamom), tnranj 
(citron), guidb (rose leaves), saunf (aniseed), sund (dry 
ginger) and gdzar or carrot seeds. The selling price varies 
from E. 1 to E. 1-4 per quart bottle according to the quality 
of the liquor. 
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Foreign liquors, whicli term includes liquors other 
than rum, manufactured in other parts of India and import- 
ed into the District, are sold under retail licenses, which 
are granted by the Political Agent on payment of fixed fees. 
These amount to Ks. 150 per annum for ordinary retail 
licenses. There are also d4k bungalow licenses, for which 
small fees are charged. The most important conditions of 
retail licenses are that no quantity of liquor greater than 
two imperial gallons, or twelve quart bottles, or less than 
one bottle, shall be sold to any one person at one time, and 
that no spirituous liquor, except spirits of wine and methyla- 
ted spirit, shall be sold for less than R. 1-8-0 a bottle. The 
latter provision is mainly intended to safeguard the revenue 
derived from country spirits. During 1904-5, three retail 
licenses were issued, and the fees amounted to Rs. 164. 

The import, possession and sale of methylated spirit 
is controlled by rules* issued by the Revenue Commissioner 
in December 1900, and no fees are charged for licenses. In 
19(54-5 there was only one such license in Loralai. 

As a general rule the indigenous population has neither 
the means nor the inclination to consume excisable articles, 
and the consumption is chiefly confined to the Indian 
population at Loralai and other parts in the District. A few 
0 amind(irs of low position and beggars in the Duki tahsii 
also use drugs to some extent. 

The trans-border Afghans found in the Bori tahsii use 
cJiaras and opium. 

District table XX, Volume B, contains details of the con- 
sumption of, and revenue from, the principal articles for 1903-4 
and 1904-5, the figures for the previous years not being avail- 
able. In 1904-5 the consumption per thousand of the entire 
population was — 7 Ghittacks of opium ; 2 seers 4 chittacks 
of chards; and If seers of bhang. The revenue in the year 
1903-4 amounted to Rs. 5,195 and in 1904-5 to Rs. 5,314. 

The Indian Stamps and Court Fees Acts, and the rules 
made under them, are in force in the District. Licenses for 

. Baluclustau Kxciee Manual (,1902;, Chapter III. 
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the sale of Judicial and non-Judicial stamps are issued by the misokllank- 
Political Agent to petition-writers and others, who obtain nues. 
their supply from the sub-treasuries in the District and are 
paid commission at rates varying from 12^ annas to Rs. 6^ 
per cent on different kinds of stamps. In March 1905 there 
were 14 licensed stamp-vendors in the District including 
ecG-ojficio vendors. In 1904-5 the receipts amounted to 
Eh. 7,109-5-0. 

The Income Tax Act (11 of 1880) has not yet been Income tax. 
applied to Baluchist5,n, but the tax is levied on the salaries 
of G-overnrnent servants, by deduction from their pay bills, 
on the salary of officers paid from local funds, and on rewards 
paid to military officers for passing examinations in oriental 
languages. The receipts in 1904-5 amounted to Ks. 1,149. 

The onlv local fund in the District is the Loralai Town local 

FUNDS. 

Fund, whicli was formed into an Excluded Local Fund in May 
1891, and of wliich the Diiki-Sanjawi and the B^irkhan-Musa 
Kiiel Bazar Funds are branches. It is governed by rules 
issued by the Government of India in February 1900, as mo- 
dified in April 1 902. The Political Agent is the administrator 
and controlling officer of the fund, and the Revenue (Commis- 
sioner has the powers of a Local Government. The Extra 
Assistant Commissioners in charge of sub-divisions exercise 
the pov;ers of administrators in respect of the Duki-Stinj^wi 
and Barkhan-Musa Kh6\ Bazar Funds. The following are the 
principal sources of revenue:— 

(a) Octroi^ which is levied at Loralai and Mdkhtar 
according to a schedule of rates sanctioned by the Local 
Government; (b) public gardens and lands, and rents of 
houses ; (c) fees from educational institutions, fines under the 
Police Act, and (d) conservancy cess. 

Ground rent and public gardens constitute the sources 
of income of the Duki-Sanjawi and the B5,rkh^n-Musa Kh41 

* Note. --The schedule of rates and the rules which regulate the tax 
are embodied in a collection of printed papers entitled I he system of , 

levyiuQ ctnd collectvng ootvoi in BdluchistdUt 1900. The rates were 
slightly modified subsequently. , , 
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Bazar F'arids. Conservancy tax is also levied at Duki, 
Sanj^vvi, Smallan and Bdrkh^n. 

The right to collect octroi duty at Loral ai and Mekhtar 
is farmed out annually by auction and one-third of the 
octroi receipts of the former are paid to the military 
authorities for the conservancy arrangements of the station. 
The rates of conservancy tax at Loralai are annas 8 per 
house, annas 12 per shop, and annas 4 per store house. 
The rates levied on houses at Duki and Sanjawi vary from 
annas 4 to annas 6, while the rates levied at those places, 
and at Smtillan, per shop, vary from annas 7 to Ks. 2. 

The fund is expended on objects of public utility in 
the places from which the revenue is raised. The chief 
items of expenditure are those on establishment for revenue 
collection, for conservancy, c/tawHdd'ri establishment, the 
maintenance of gardens and arboriculture, education, water- 
supply and the contribution to Pi’ovincial Revenues for 
Police maintained for the Loralai bazar. Diet to pauper 
patients and charges of their bedding, etc., at Duki 
and Sanjawi are also met from the Duki-Sanjawi Bazar 
Fund. The average annual receipts for the five years 
ending: with 31st March 1902 of the Loralai Town P^und 
amounted to Rs. 10,409, and the expenditure to Rs. 10,032, 
The revenue and expenditure of each fund in 1904-5 
and the closing balance are given in the margin. In this 

year octroi 
contributed 
66 per cent 
of ■ the total' 
revenU'e''; . of 
the Loralai 

Town Fund and the expenditure on public instruction was 
9 per cent. Details of both income and expenditure are 
given in table XXI, Volume B. 


Loralai Town Fund ... 
Buki-Sanjawi Bazar 
Fund ... 

Barkhan-Musa Kh^l 
Bazar ITund 



(Jlosing 

balance. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

13,158 

11,734 

4,194 

996 

*1,132 

699 

655 

396 

906 


> * Nom— The extra expenditure was met from ohe balance of previous 
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Important civil works in the District are carried out by 
the officers of the Military Works Services. The Assistant 
Commanding Koyal Engineer of the Loralai Sub-district, 
who has his headquarters at Loralai, exercises general 
control, and has under him two Garrison Engineers with 
headquarters at Fort Sandeman and Loralai. The civil 
works in the Musa Khdl tahsil are under the Garrison 
Engineer, Fort Sandeman, while those in other tahsils of the 
District are under the Garrison Engineer, Loralai, who has 
a Sob-divisional Officer at his headquarters. A Sub-overseer, 
stationed at Duki, has subordinate charge of the works in 
the Duki and Bfctrkhitn tahsils, and the Sub-divisional Officer 
of the Dahana road, in the Zhob District, is in immediate 
charge of the civil works in the IVlusa Khel tahsiI. 

Civil works which cost Es. 1,000 and over are provided 
for in the Public Works Budget, and are generally carried 
out by the Military Works Services. Works of a petty 
nature and those required in places remote from head- 
quarters are executed under the orders of the Political Agent, 
Civil works of this nature in the Sanj^wi, Duki and Bdrkh^u 
tahsils are supervised by a Sub-overseer who has his head- 
quarters at Duki, and s. mistri stationed at Loralai supervises 
similar works in the Bori and Musa Khdl tahsils, and also 
the municipal works at Loralai. Both these officials are 
paid from Provincial Eevenues and the mistri h also given 
an allowance from Local Funds. A special Irrigation En- 
gineer, with his headquarters at Quetta, advises the Local 
Government in all irrigation matters. 

EeCerenee will be found in the section on Means of Com- 
munication, to the principal roads in the District; and the 
Loralai water-supply scheme is mentioned in the special 
article on Loralai in Chapter IV. Besides the buildings in 
the Loralai Cantonment the principal buildings in the Dis- 
trict are : the tahsil and thdna at Musa Kh(§l, Loralai, 
Duki, and B^rkbdn (completed in 1884 — 94); the Sanjawi 
militaiy post, now used as tahsil buildings and built in 
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1888-9 ; the Post and Telegraph office (1885), the Political 
Agerit^s house, Dispensary and Hospital Assistant’s quarters 
(1888), quarters for the Political Agent’s clerks (1891-2), the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner’s house (1897)^ the Assistant 
Political ^.gent’s house, and jirga hall (-which also accommo- 
dates the Library) at Loralai ; schools at Loralai and Diiki ; 
Mehmdn Khdnas at Musa Kbel, Loralai and Duki ; tahsil 
officials’ quarters (1899) at Musa Kbdl ; cemetery (1884), 
Extra Assistant Commissioner’s” house (1895), Dispensary 
and Hospital Assistant’s quarters (1900) at Duki and clerks’ 
quarters (1904) at B^rkban. A list of the dak bungalows 
and rest-houses in different parts of the District is given in 
table XI, Volume B. 

Levy posts have been built at various places ; the 
buildings being in charge of civil officers at Gidar ChS-h, 
Mara Tangi, Zara, Mdkhtar, Dab, Saradbaka, Tor, Wabar, 
Duki, Gurnbaz, Tak, Jehandun, Rarkan, Rakhni, Baladh^ka, 
Chacba, Toisar, Tangisar, Drug, Kot Khan Muhammad, 
Kingri and Ganddra. Those in charge of Military Works 
officers (Public Works Department) at Loralai are : sowars’ 
lines, at Duki, Baghao, Ghati Bridge, Hosri, Inzarghat, 
Chautdr, Razgai, Torshor, Dilkuna, Pazha, Charniilang, 8dm- 
bar, Kingri, Mithi Khui, Barkhan, Rakhni and Vitakri. 

The Vitakri valley was temporarily held by troops in 
1879. About the commencement of 1883, troops were 
stationed at Dabar Kot in the Thai plateau, with a detach- 
ment of cavalry at Gurnbaz. In 1884, the Dabar Kot troops 
were moved to Duki, which was also abandoned in 1886, when 
a cantonment was established in the Bori valley ; the garrison 
of the latter place consisted of one regiment Native Cavalry, 
one regiment Native Inhxntry and one Mountain Battery, 
the battery being withdrawn in 1896. When the Pishin- 
Ddra Gh^zi Kh^n road was under construction, detachments 
of troops were stationed ( 1886) at Rakhni, Rarkan, Kingri 
and Mdkhtar, and for a short time (in 1887) at the Anambar 
gap for the protection of the working parties ; they were 
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withdrawn in 1891. The Sanj^wi fort was also held by 
troops from 1885 to September 1890. The present (1906) 
garrison of the Loralai Cantonnaent consists of one regiment 
of Native Cavalry and one of Native Infantry. The Cavalry 
regiment supplies detachments at Gumbaz (established in 
1890), Khan Muhammad Kot (1889), and Maratangi, in the 
Loralai District and Mir Ali Khdl (1890) and Murgha 
Kibzai (1889) in Zhob. The Infantry regiment supplies 
detachments to Musa Khdl (established in 1896) in the 
Loralai District, and at Hindubilgh (1902), Kila Saifulla 
(1897) and Murgha Kibzai in Zhob. The detachment at 
Drug (1891) is supplied by the Infantry regiment at Fort 
Sandeman in the Zhob District. 

The question of the withdrawal of the small detach- 
ments of troops at isolated places in the Zhob and Loralai 
Districts and the occupation of these posts by levies and 
police is under consideration (1906). 

Since 1878, as each tract of the country now included 
in the Loralai District was brought under protection or 
occupied, local levies were sanctioned for various passes, and 
telegraph lines, and for carrying the mails. On the creation 
of the Loralai Agency in October 1903, services aggregating 
Rs. 8,692-9-4 per mensem were transferred from the old 
Thai Chotiali and Zhob Districts, the details of which are 
given below : — 

Cost per month. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. — Thai ChotiMi District. 

(a) 15 Post Offices. 

(1) Harnai-Loralai letter post. 

(Eazgai, 8anj5wi and Inzarghat) ... 303 0 0 

(2) Sanjawi-Duki-Gumbaz line ... 211 8 0 

(3) Rakhni"B5irkh^n line ... ... 120 0 0 
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(6) 25 Political. 

(1) Duki ihdna ... /^ 

(2) Duki mill 

(3) Dabar Kot ... 

(4) Kaudi 

(g G-hatipul ... DutiTabsll. ^ 

(6 ) Pazha ... j 

(7) Gumbaz 

(8) Hosri 

(9) Chain5,Iang 

(10) Ukhi ... J 





1,75.3 

0 

0 

(11 ) Sanjdwi ... 


f 2.38 

0 

0 

(12) Piii ... 1 


. i 

1 

154 

0 

0 

(13) R4zgai ... ! Saujfiwi 

1 

J 

74 

0 

0 

(14) Inzarghat ... j Tahsil. 

! 

38 

0 

0 

(15) Wani ... | 


1 

36 

0 

0 

(16; Choti ... J 

L 81 

0 

0 




621 

0 

0 

(17) B^rkhfm Tahsil . . ^ 



^ 228 

0 

0 

(18) Barkh^n tlidaa ... 



183 

0 

0 

(19) Hdji Kot 



142 

0 

0 

(20) Na-har Kot 



82 

8 

0 

^21) Vitakri ... 

Barkh^n 


167 

8 

0 

(22) Rakhtii 

^ Tahsil. 

. ■ < 

155 

0 

0 

(23) Chacha Mat 



131 

8 

0 

(24) Kandeli 



131 

8 

0 

(25) Rarkan 



116 

0 

0 

(26) Mithi Khui ^ 



172 

8 

0 




1,509 

0 

0 

, , « ■ 

Total 


4^ 

00 

8 

0 

11. — Zhob District. 




— 


(a) 15 Post Offices. 





(1) Loralai-Hindiibrigh line 


80 

0 

0 

(2) Loralai-Fort Sandeman line 


.. 237 

0 

0 

(3) Fort Sandeman to Musa Kh^l 


.. 185 

0 

0 

(4) Loralai to Kingri 

. . . 


.. 241 

0 

0 

(5) Loralai to Musa Kh^l ... 


40 

0 

0 


Es. a. p. 

769 0 0 
36 0 0 
125 0 0 
107 0 0 

76 0 0 
152 0 0 

87 0 0 
136 0 0 

165 0 0 

100 0 0 
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Cost per month. levies. 



(b) 25 Political. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

(1) 

Telegraph service 

... 160 

0 

0 

(2) 

Zhob Kakars 

... 130 

0 

0 

( 3 ) 

Frontier road levies 

... 760 

0 

0 

( 4 ) 

Ghilzai service 

... 382 

8 

0 

( 5 ) 

Mando Klu^l service 

85 

0 

0 

( 6 ) 

Central and Upper Zhob levies 

47 

1 

4 

(7) 

Bori levies 

... 686 

0 

0 

( 8 ) 

Musa Kh^i levies 

619 

0 

0 

( 9 ) 

Drug levies ... 

522 

0 

0 



3,391 

9 

4 


Total 

... 4,]74 

9 

4 


Since then minor additions have been made; in May 
I904j the control of the levy post at BMadh^lka (Rs. 158-8-0) 
previously included in the Kohlu sub-tahsfl of Sibi was 
transferred to the Loralai District and the Kandi post (Rs.107 
per mensem) situated on the Spintan^i-Sembar-Thal road 
was transferred to the Sibi District. These transfers resulted 
in an increase of Es. 51-8-0 to the allotment for levies of the 
Loralai District. 

In September 1904, the parcel post service between 
Haniai and Loralai (Rs. 120 a month) was transferred from 
Sibi to the Loralai District. 

In October 1904, the allowance of Es. 70 per mensem 
drawn by Gul Shah Khan, Ghilzai refugee, was transferred 
to the Quetta-Pishin District where the recipient Resided. In 
November of the same year 8 sowars employed in connection 
with the letter post at Harnai and Tor Khan (costing Es. 160 
per mensem, and paid by the Sibi District) were brought 
under reduction owing to the inauguration of a tonga service. 
Pir Muhammad Khan Andar Ghilzai’s allowance of Hs. 37-8-0 
lapsed to Government on his death in 1905. 

The total allotment for levy service in March 1905 stood 
at Es. 8,916-9-4 per mensem, of which Rs. 1,697-8-0 w’-ere 
chargeable to 15 Post offices,” and Rs. 7,219-1-4 to ^‘25 Poli- 
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tical.” The total strength of the levies on the 31st March 
1905 was 38I5 consisting of 7 headmen and chiefs, 72 officers, 
212 sowars, 62 footmen and 28 clerks, who are distributed in 
54 posts. There were 59 levies in the Sanjawi, 76 in the 
Duki, 102 in the Bori, 65 in the Musa Khdi and 77 in the 
B^rkh^n tabsil, while 2 were sick or on leave. Details of dis- 
tribution are shown in table XXII, Volume B. The revision 
and increase of the levies, at an additional monthly cost of 
Es. 853 is now^ (1906) under consideration, with a view to 
relieving, by local levies, small military detachments at out- 
posts in the District. These proposals include an addition of 
1 jamad^r, 2 duffadfe, 19 sowars, 33 footmen and 2 verna- 
cular clerks. 

The levies are now employed, not only in guarding 
passes and roads, but in the investigation and detection of 
crime in places other than the Loralai civil and military 
station and the tabsil headquarters. The principles of the 
Levy system which were laid dowm by the Committee whleh 
assembled at Quetta in 1883, under the presidency of Sir 
Robert Sandeman-, are still observed. These principles 
were: (1) that all persons drawing pay, whether chiefs or 
others, who were not pensioners, must render an equivalent 
in service ; (2) that levies should be local, and tribal res- 
ponsibility enforced; (3) that the chiefs nominating, and 
the men nominated, should, as a rule, belong to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the post in which they were 
employed. 

Under these principles, service is given to chiefs or 
headmen in localities where they have influence, and they 
can nominate their own men, subject to confirmation by the 
Political Agent or by the officer in charge of a v'juh-di vision. 
A nominee of a chief or headman may he rejected on the 
score of physical unfitness, bad character, or other sufficient 
cause. „The men bring their own weapons of some sort, and 
the sowars their own mount, the latter being subject to 
.approval, When ills remembered that the levies execute the 
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duties which are ordinarily allotted to police in India, and nEVTKs. 
maintain peace and order in ail the outlying posts of the 
District, the importance of judicious selections to fill vacan- 
cies in the District Levy service will be obvious. 

On the creation of the agency in October 1903, the poligh. 
Loral ai and Musa Khdl police than aft were transferred to the 
District from Zhob, and the Barkhan, Duki and Sanj^wi 
tbanafi from the old Thai Chotiali District. The total 
strength of the police on the 31st of March 1905 was 134, and 
included 1 inspector, 5 deputy inspectors, 21 sergeants, 21 
mounted men, 84 constables and 2 miscellaneous and menials. 

They were distributed as under : — 

Guards, escorts and miscellaneous duties includ- 
ing sick, etc. ... ... ... 40 

thdna ... ... ... 42 

Barkhan thdna ... ... ... 19 

Duki if Mn a ... ... ... 13 

Sanj^wi thdna , ... ... ... 9 

Musa Khdl thdna ... ... ... 11 

Details of the distribution are given in table XXIII, 

Volume B. 

An Assistant District Superintendent of Police, on 
deputation from Sibi, is in joint charge of the Zhob and 
Loralai Police, but proposals to appoint a separate European 
Police Officer for Loralai, and to increase the strength of the 
police, are (1906) under consideration. 

The ckaukiddrs employed in the Loralai bazar, and paid 
from the Town Fund, were amalgamated with the Police in 
1901, and the Town Fund contributes monthly Es. 131-12-0 
for the services of 1 sergeant and 8 constables. The new 
Police scheme also contemplates certain additions to the 
chaiiMddrs employed in the bazar. Two cha%ildddr8 paid 
from the Town Fund are stationed at M^khtar. 

From time to time it has been held that the proper 
agency for the detection of crime in the District was the 
local headman and the levy, rather than the foreign police- 
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man, and that the system of tribal responsibility should be 
more generally extended. In April 1 902, an order was issued 
by the Agent to the G-overnor-General in which it was laid 
down that it was the duty of all lambarddrs or headmen to 
keep a watch on their villages, and to report the misconduct 
of any one or the advent of any suspicious person ; it was 
also their duty to detect crime, and when cases were taken 
up by the Q-overnment, to help in their detection by giving 
direct information or furnishing clues. The headmen have 
always been held responsible in case of the tracks of thieves not 
being traced beyond their villages. In 1903, the police force 
was reconstituted, and it was decided that the investigation 
and the detection of crime should, in future, be more largely 
entrusted to levies, and that except in large towns and bazars 
the duties of the police would be more especially confined to 
guards and escort duty. All crimes whether committed in 
towns or in the District are investigated by Police Deputy 
Inspectors assisted by local levies, and whenever possible local 
men of good standing are enlisted as Deputy Inspectors. 

The police are enlisted chiefly from Punjcibis and others, 
who come to Baluchistan from India in search of work, 
The percentage of the people of tbe country employed in 
the force is 13. There seems no reason why the enlistment 
of local men of good character should not be extended. 
Many policemen have been trained in the Phillour Training 
School in the Punjab and munskis trained there have gene- 
rally been a success. In all the ilidnan the men receive 
instruction every morning from the police catechism. 

An improvement in the direction of educated people 
taking service in the police is observable. Such men, how- 
ever, in the majority of cases take up the police service, only 
as a temporary measure, until they can get better places else- 
where, and improve their prospects. 

Measures have been taken from time to time to improve 
the pay of the various grades. ' The revision which was sanc- 
tioned in 1903 provided local allowances for certain posts 
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of Deputy Inspectors and for all trackers an inctease from polios, 
Rs. 17 to RwS. 18, in the pay of sergeants of the second grade; 
and the reconstitution of the proportions of the various grades 
of sergeants and constables, so as to give a fairer scale and 
quicker rate of promotion- 

The rules regarding finger prints laid down in Punjab 
Government Resolution No. 1998, dated the 3rd of September 
1903, were adopted in 1905 for taking the finger impressions 
of pensioners, but systematic measures for the identification 
of criminals by finger prints have not yet been introduced. 

The police have, hitherto, been armed with Snider Arms, 
rifles and side arms, but the substitution of bored out Martini-, 

Henry rifles has been sanctioned and the rearmament is 
being carried out (1906). 

Table XXIV, Volume B, shows the details of cognisable Cognisable 
crime for the District for 1903 and 1904. During 1904 the 
number of cases reported was 137 and the average percentage 
of convictions 89. Of the total number of cases reported 
during this year, 106 were miscellaneous, 19 minor offences 
against property, 1 minor offence against the person, 8 serious 
offences against property and person or against property only, 

2 of murder and 1 other serious offence against the person. 

The figures given in the table quoted above really 
indicate the state of crime in the towns and bazars only. 

Crime in the towns is committed by Kandah^ri and Punjabi 
bad characters who open small shops in the bazar or take 
service among the follow'ers of a regiment. Outside these 
places the important forms of crime are adultery and its 
resulting offences, cattle-lifting and occasiional robbery. In 
the Barkhan sub-division, Mr. Gleeson, Honorary Assistant 
District Superintendent of Police, remarks the relations of the 
woman accused of adultery have even been known to compel 
her to hang herself. The Marris who reside in the Sibi 
District are the only people, remarks Mr. Davis, Political 
Agent, Loralai, who can be described as habitual offenders, 
who, as already noted, are accustomed to cattle-lifting. 
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It has been a matter of much difficulty to get compe- 
tent trackers. Trackers from the Punjab will not serve 
in a Frontier District, but the recent enlistment of local 
Pathans as such has been very successful. 

In 1901 a set of rules was framed by the inter-tribal 
jirga at Fort M anro, under the orders of the Commissioner 
of the Ddrajat Division, dealing with the action.^ to be taken 
in the case of offenders taking refuge in other tribes, and 
defining the responsibility of the chiefs and headmen in 
such cases. These rules are still in force, and as they are 
of importance they are given in full in Appen dix V. The 
same appendix contains the rules drawn up in 1902 with 
a view to checking cattle-lifting on the border between 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Baluchistan. 

Mention has already been made of the principal fana- 
tical outrages committed in the District. There are a few 
important inter-tribal disputes which might also be briefly 
mentioned here. 

The frequent fights that took place in the early days 
between the Umarzai Tan'ns of Duki and the Dumars of San- 
j^wi, trace their origin to the stream of water which irrigates 
the Duki lands and which rises in the Baghao valley owned 
by the Dumars. 

In 1882 Mr. Bruce, then Political Agent, Thai ChotiMi, 
reported that a dispute as to this water had arisen 14 years 
previously, in which the Dumars killed a man and com- 
menced a blood feud which lasted for many years. Tempo- 
rary truces were rudely broken and the quarrel reached a 
stage at which the interference of British officers became 
absolutely necessary. Temporary settlements were made 
by Mr. Duke and Colonel Waterfield, but they were not of 
a lasting nature. In the year 1882, the Dumars made a 
raid on the Umarzais and killed 16 of them. The case was 
enquired into on the spot with the aid of a jirga, and the 
jirga were of opinion that the lives taken on both sides 
balanced one another, and that for the future Rs. 1.000 fine 
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should be inflicted for each life taken without provocation. police. 
Since the commencement of the feud 83 lives had been 
taken. The jh'ga also made some money awards ; and it 
was arranged that up to a certain point the Duki water was 
to be protected by the Dumars. Minor points were at the 
same time settled and an agreement ratified in darbdr, 
the terms of which were carried out. Mr. Bruce considered 
that he had never seen a more difficult case brought up 
before a jirga. 

In 1883, the Umarzais again complained that their 
water-supply was being interfered with. Mr, Bruce made an 
enquiry ; and as a result of it, the Baghao Dumars agreed to 
keep their water channel in repair up to Shinlez, to remain 
at peace with the Umarzai, to furnish hostages, and to give 
security for a sum of Rs. 5,000. 

There had been constant disputes and fighting between Harri-Luni 
the Ldni and Marri tribes in connection with the grazing 
on the Chamalang plain, and these culminated in April 1895, 
in a raid by the Loh^rani-Marris into the Liini country, 
when 14 Lunis were killed. A counter-raid was made by 
the Liinis which resulted in the death of 8 Marris. The case 
was heard by the Qaetta shdki jivga and compensation to 
the amount of Rs. 18,420 was awarded against the Marris, 
and Rs. 8,800 against the Liinis. Four Marris and six Lunis 
were sentenced to transportation for life, and others of both 
tribes to shorter terms of imprisonment. The Marri and 
Liini chiefs were required to furnish heavy securities for 
their future good behaviour, and the rate of blood money 
between the tribes was raised from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000* 

In July 189], a dispute arose between the Liinis of Duki Land dispute 
and the Hamzazais of Bori regarding the ownership of the x^unis of 
Tauda China and Tirkha China land, near the Anambar gap. 

This led to an affray between the two tribes, in which one Bori. 
man of the Hamzazais was killed and six wounded, while 16 
Lu?iis were wounded. Security was taken from both tribes 
to prevent further hostilities until the dispute between them 
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could be settled. The case came before the Sibi in 

March 1892 for settlement. It was then held that both 
tribes were in fault. The Lunis were ordered to pay Es, 400 
and the Hamzazais Es. 600 as fine. The Liinis were also to 
pay Es. 840 as blood money to the Hamzazais. The question 
of the ownership of the land in dispute was decided by arbi- 
tration. 

The District possesses 30 cattle-pounds, which are locat- 
ed at Loralai, Mdkhtar, Maratangi and Zara in the Loralai 
tahsil; at Duki, Grumbaz, Thai/ Niinki, Charniilang, Hosri 
and Lakhi in the Duki tahsil ; at vSanj^wi, Baghao and 
Chanter in the Sanj^wi sub-tahsil; at Barkhan, Vitakri, 
Jeharidun, Earkan, Eakhnt, Chiihar Kot^ Isiani, Bagh^o, 
Chacha and B^ladh^ka in the Bekhan tahsfl; and at Musa 
Kbel, Kingri, TCot Kh^n Muhammad, Drug, Toisar and 
Zamrai in the Musa Kh^l tahsil. 

The cattle-pounds at Loralai, Duki, Sanjawi, Bfirkh^n 
and Miisa Khel are managed by the police and the others 
are under the charge of levy midiarrira and patwdris. 
Fines are levied at rates which vary from one anna per day 
for a sheep or goat to eight annas per day for a camel, in 
addition to which feeding charges are also imposed. The 
receipts are credited to Provincial Eeveniies under head 
‘‘XVII Police” from which the charges for maintenance are 
also met. The pound-keepers and sweepers in the Bori and 
Musa Khel tahsils do not receive fixed monthly allowances, 
but are paid the whole amount of the fines, if the receipts 
do not exceed E. 1-8-0 a month ; E. 1-8-0 when the fines do 
not exceed Es. 6, and one-fourth of the receipts when the fine 
exceeds that amount; their respective shares being two- 
thirds and one-third. The same proportion of distribution 
between the pound-keeper and the sweeper is follow^ed for 
the pound at Baladh^ka in the Barkhan tahsil, the allowances 
being subject to a maximum of E. 1-8-0. The remuneration 
in other cattle pounds varies from E. 1 to Es. 2 for the 
pound-keeper, and annas 8 to E. 1 for the sweeper ; and is 
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drawn on monthly pay bills. These allowances are, however, 
subject to the proviso that the receipts of a pound should 
exceed one rupee a month. 

The Kubsidiary jails at Duki, Sanj^wi, Loralai, B^rkhS.n 
and Miisa Kbel, possess, respectively, accommodation for 
about 43, 30, 34, 45 and 14 prisoners (male and female). 

Convicts, whose term of imprisonment does not exceed 
six months, are detained in these jails or lock-nps, while 
those sentenced to longer terms are sent to the Quetta jail or 
Hyder^blLd Central Prison, Prisoners in subsidiary jails are 
employed for grinding corn for their own food, and on work 
in the public gardens and roads. 

During 1905-6 the total daily average number of 
prisoners was 78 males and 5 females, and the total 
expenditure on establishment and contingencies amounted 
to Ks. 5,319. The number of prisoners in the jails on 
i^larch 31, 1906, was 68, of whom 63 were males and 5 
females. 

There is no lunatic asylum in the District, and such 
lunatics as are required to be detained in an asylum are sent 
to Hyderabad in Sind. 

Before the British occupation, no system of public 
instruction existed. Alullds taught the Kor5,n by rote to 
boys and a few girls, and such men among Afgb5,ns as 
aspired to a more extended knowledge of Muhammadan 
theology and law, bad to spend some years, generally in 
Kandahar, in prosecuting their studies. Mullds charged no 
tuition fees, but were maintained by the zakdt subscribed by 
the villagers, generally one-tenth of the produce of the lands 
and one-fortieth of the flocks, which every Muhammadan 
is required to set apart for charity ; and also by alms given 
on various occasions, and by marriage fees. This system is 
still maintained in rnany places in the District, and a rough 
estimate shows that in 138 such institutions about 845 boys 
(ineluding 17 Hindus) and 183 girls were under instruction 
in 1903. 
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Even now the District is very bMckward in education. 
There are (1905) five^ primary schools for boys— Loralai 
(established 1894), G-aisford School at Duki ( 1899)j Mdkhtar 
and China-** Alizai (1902) and Chuhar Kot (1904). The 
schools at Loralai and Mekhtar are maintained by Local 
Funds, the former getting a grant-in-aid of Es. 100 per 
annum from Provincial Kevenues. In March 1905, there 
were, in all, 95 pupils in these schools, of whom 41 belonged 
to local tribes, 23 were domiciled Hindus, 21 Indian Hindus 
and 10 Indian Muhammadans. The total expenditure during 
1904-5 was Rs. 1,702, of which Rs. 1,360 were paid from 
Provincial Revenues, Rs. 277 from Local Pounds and the 
balance realised by fees. Detailed statistics for each school 
are given in table XXV, Volume B. 

The school at Loralai is under the direct control of the 
Political Agent, that at Mdkhtar is in charge of the tahsii- 
d^r, Bori, those at Duki and Ism5,il Shahr are under the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, Duki, while the tahsfldfir, 
B^rkhfin, holds charge of the school at Chuhar Kot. Tuition 
fees are levied in the Loralai school, but in other village 
schools only an admission fee of four annas is levied from a 
boy on his first joining the school. Since 1903, an appoint- 
ment of Inspector General of Education has been sanctioned 
for the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, and 
a Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General has since been 
stationed at Quetta. The latter is in charge of all the schools 
in the District and pays occasional visits of inspection and 
advises the Political Agent on all points connected with the 
schools. 

A public library was established at Loralai in October 
1903, and is located in the Jirga Hall. It has three classes 
of members, the rates of monthly subscription varying 
from four annas to one rupee ; and it receives a monthly 
subscription of Rs. 15 from the Loralai Town Fund. In 

* Does not include the Primary School established in October 1905 
Ismail Shahr in Duki. 
t Closed in 1906. 
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March 1905, the ‘library had 34 members. It possesses 
(July 1906) 94 English and 191 Vernacular books, and 
subscribes to 12 papers and periodicals. 

The District possesses five civil dispensaries, i.e., at Lo- 
ralai, Barkhan, Miisa Khel, Duki and Sanjawi. The Military 
Hospital Assistants at Gumbaz in the Duki tahsii, and Khiin 
Muhammad Kot in the Musa Khel tahsii, are paid a 
monthly allowance of Es. 5 each from Provincial Bevenues 
for their services to the civil population. Separate statistics 
for each civil dispensary, covering the period from 1893 to 
1904, will be found in table XXVI, Volume B. 

The Principal Medical Officer is the Agency Surgeon, 
who is also the Administrative Medical Officer of the whole 
Province. The senior Military Medical Officer at Loralai 
is ex-officio Civil Surgeon, and receives a monthly allowance 
of Rs, 100 from Provincial Revenues, and of Rs. 50 from the 
Town Fund, and supervises the civil dispensaries of the 
'District, 

, : The Loralai - dispensary was established in, March 1887, 
and a permanent building for it was provided in 1 888* It 
can accommodate 18 in-door patients. The dispensary is in 
charge of a Hospital Assistant who receives an allowance of 
Rs. 10 per mensem from the Town Fund for sanitary work, 
and Ks. 10 per mensem from Provincial Revenues for jail and 
police work. The cost of the dispensary is met from Pro- 
vincial Revenues. In 1904 the 'total number of in-patients 
treated was 250 and of out-door patients 14,119, while 438 
operations were performed. 

The Duki, which in its early days was known as the 
Thai dispensary, was opened in 1883,; Barkhan and Miisa 
Khel in 1893, and Sanjawi in 1894. The Duki dispensary 
has accommodation for 6 in-patients. A Hospital Assistant 
is in charge of each dispensary, and the cost is met from 
Provincial Revenues. The number of in-patients treated in 
these dispensaries in 1904 was 131, and of out-patients 
22.802. 
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The dispensary at SanjlLwi is moved annually to Zifirafc 
during the summer months. 

The principal diseases are malarial fever, ulcers and skin 
diseases, diseases of the respiratory and of the digestive 
system, and eye and venereal diseases. The excessive cold 
in winter, in the Bori, Sanjawi and Musa Khel tahsiis causes 
attacks of pneumonia, catarrh, bronchitis and frost bite. Th© 
total number of 37,302 in and out-patients treated in the five 
civil dispensaries in 1904 included 8,208 cases, or 22 per 
cent of malarial fever, 553 of venereal diseases, 2,534 of 
diseases of the eye, 2,891 of diseases of the respiratory 
system, 8,286 of diseases of the digestive system, 3,588 of 
ulcers, 2,039 of injuries, and 1,087 of rheumatic affections. 

In his Medical report for the year 1904, the Agency 
Surgeon records that, in Baluchistan, malaria is at once the 
greatest primary cause of illness, and indirectly gives rise to 
a large proportion of the ill-health expressed in other terms.” 
The country being watered by narrow channels in which 
grow grass and weeds, innumerable opportunities are given 
for breeding mosquitoes in the stiller water at the edges, and 
especially in any little pool made by overflow or leakage 
from the stream. 

The eye diseases are due to dust storms and to the 
filthy habits of the people. The frequency of ulcers is the 
consequence of the personal uncleanliness. Great diurnal 
variations of the temperature in winter, insufficient clothing, 
and dry climate and winds, causing rapid evaporation from 
the surface of the body result in the diseases of the respira- 
tory system, while the digestive complaints are due to coarse, 
improperly preserved and improperly cooked food, and to 
scarcity of vegetables. The skin diseases are an outcome of 
the dirty and filthy living. The low morality of the Kfikars 
and their dirty habits axe responsible for venereal diseases. 

Cholera broke out in the Thai Choti^li District early in 
1885, and in the Thai Choti^li Sub-division there were 98 
seizures and 89 deaths. In 1891 there was a widespreaii 
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otitbreak of cholera in nearly the whole of the BaliicbistSn medigal. 
Agency. It started from Sibi and Mudgorge, spread to Dukij 
and resulted in 49 deaths. This was followed by another 
outbreak in Jane 1892, in Sibi whence it spread to Diiki and 
Sanjawi, but there were only a few deaths. Towards the close 
of September 1892, cholera broke out in a virulent form in 
the Bori valley and lasted for about ten days. It was brought 
there by Nasars who were proceeding towards Dera Grh^zi 
Khan, There were 93 cases in all, out of which 80 proved 
fatal. 

In the summer of 1900 cholera again broke out and its 
severest visitations were experienced at Loralai and the 
neighbouring villages, the villages in the Buki and Barkhan 
tahsils, and at Sanjawi. An observation camp was estab- 
lished at Harnai. The number of seizures reported was 5 1 7, 
of w'hom about 300 died. 

Writing in connection with the outbreaks of cholera in 
1891 and 1892 the Agency Surgeon said : — 

The history of these two outbreaks of cholera closely 
resembles th«at of others already recorded in former years. 

The disease generally first appears among the people living 
on the Bolan or Nari systems of water-supply, which consist 
of exposed surface irrigation streams easily feusceptible of 
pollution and infection, or it suddenly breaks out among 
workmen who are dependent on open exposed streams for 
their water-supply. The disease is then carried from one 
exposed water-supply to another, and these supplies are often 
limited in number and far apart, and, as the travellers 
generally travel long distances to their homes, infection is 
quickly and widely spread in all directions. In my opinion 
all open exposed streams, especially those on the line of fre- 
quented roads or tracks, are never safe, as they are 

always exposed to pollution and infection from many sources. 

The only extensive and sudden outbreaks of cholera we have 
had in the last fifteen years in Baluchistan have occurred in 
villages or collections of men congregated along open streams; 
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while, OB the other hand, towns, villages and other commiini” 
ties, supplied with water taken direct from springs, artesian 
wells, or deep IcArSzes not susceptible of pollution or infection 
have never developed cholera to any great extent/’ 

Both smalhpox {kaivae) and measles (skarae) appear to 
be endemic* In Maj^ and June 1900, severe outbreaks of 
small-pox occurred at Musa Khel; and in the autumn it 
raged in a severe form in the villages near Loralai and Duki. 
The prevalence of the disease is said to be greatly due to the 
local practice of inoculation. 

Inoculation is unknown in the Miisa Khel tahsll, and in 
Barkhan it has not been practised since 1884. In the rest of 
the District it is freely practised by mullds, Saiads and other 
persons of religious sanctity, whose services are requisitioned 
when an out-break of small-pox occurs, and who are paid 
some fee in cash or kind. 

Certain persons are generally considered specialists in 
the art. The method usually adopted is for a small incision 
to be made with a razor on the wrist of the right hand (in 
Duki it is made on the left wrist), in whicn a smalbpox 
pustule and a grain of wheat are placed. In the Sanjitwi 
tahsfl powdered pustules, mixed with cloves {laimg)^ and a 
grain of wheat are placed in the incision. A cloth bandage 
is then tied over the wound with a piece of bread. The 
patient is then segregated, and is only visited by persons 
who have themselves had small-pox. An eruption and fever 
generally occur within from three to seven days after the 
operation, and at this time the patient is fed on strengthen- 
ing food, such as meat, soup, milk, etc., but no sour or acid 
substances are given. If no eruption or fever occurs within 
seven days, the operation is repeated a second and sometimes 
a third or fourth time, until it proves successful. When suffer- 
ing from the eruption, a patient may not be visited by women 
or other persons who for any reason may be considered 
unclean ” according to the custom of the country. The indi- 
genous Hindus consider small-pox to be a divine visitation. 
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Vaccination is optional. In the Miisa Kh^l and B^rklian medical. 
tahsfis it is much resorted to, but in the rest of the District 
inoculation is preferred to vaccination. The advantages of 
vaccination are, however, beginning to be appreciated, and 
in 1904, 1,764 successful operations were performed. 

While the people who live in the neighbourhood of Indigenous 
dispensaries have begun to appreciate the advantages afford- 
ed by British medical institutions, and freely visit them, 
those living in the remote parts still resort to their own 
simple remedies, of which some account may be given here. 

It may be noted that mulldis and Saiads’ charms and amulets 
and the dust taken from the shrines of local saints play an 
important part. These are considered especially efficacious 
in cases of syphilis, and snake bites. 

Khtva badi or gholakai (possibly typhus) is considered 
infectious, and a mutld draws a line round the hut or kizhdi 
in which the patient is placed to keep off infection. In the 
Bori tahsfl twigs of umdn {Ephedra pachyclada) are boiled 
in water and the decoction is given to the patient on the 
5th, 7th, 9th, 11th, and 13th day, and on these days a 
plaster made of the seeds of the bitter pumpkin mixed with 
the bile of an ox is applied to the forehead, joints and palms 
of the hands. If this remedy fails, the patient is wrapped in 
the skin of a freshly killed sheep or goat. In the Sanjawi 
tahsil the patient is covered with a blanket, and is made to 
inhale the steam produced by putting heated stones in cold 
water in which pounded leaves of willow have been soaked. 

He is given chicken soup, and, if this treatment foils, is 
wrapped in the skin of a freshly slaughtered sheep or goat. 

The same remedy is also adopted in Musa Kh^l. 

In cases of pneumonia {skdnvai) the most common 
remedy in the Bori and Miisa Khel tahsils is to wrap the 
patient in the skin of a sheep killed for the purpose, but in 
Bori the fat is also applied to the patient^s chest, and in 
Miisa Kh^l, a powder made of the root of zralg ( Berberzs 
vulgaris) is given to the patient for three successive days, 
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beginning from the third day. In B^rkhan bleeding from the 
arms is resorted to, while in Sanjawi the chest is protected 
with a bandage and the patient is given chicken soop with 
turmeric, pepper, black cumin seed and asafoetida. 

The most common remedy in the Bori and Sanjawi 
tahsils in the case of malarial fever is to wTap the patient in 
the skin of a freshly killed sheep or goat. A purgative is 
also given, and in Bori this is followed by an infusion of 
t'Mcha (artemisia). 

In cases of eye disease, in the Bori tabsil, a piece taken 
from the lung or ears of a goat is tied over the eyes, while 
in Musa Khel alum is roasted, mixed with butter and 
applied to the affected organ. 

The pice packet system of selling quinine, throogh the 
agency of the Post Office, was introduced in 1895. During 
the hrst year, i.e., 1895-6, 561 packets were sold, of which 
269 were sold at Mdkhtar, 168 at Loralai and che remainder 
at Duki, Gumbaz, Sanjawi and Barkhan. In 1904-5 the sale 
had risen to 590 of which 266 and 217 packets were sold 
respectively at Sanjawi and Mekhtar. Of the balance 77 
were sold at the Loralai and 30 at the Kingri Post Office. 

Apart from the headquarter stations, and some im- 
portant villages such as Mekhtar, Smallan bazar, Duki, Haji 
Kot and Chiihar Kot, where sweepers are employed no 
arrangements, official or private, for the sanitation of villages 
exist. The litter and filth are allowed to remain in the 
houses and streets until they are removed for manuring the 
fields. The migratory habits of the people, however, assist 
in sanitation to a certain extent. With the establishment of 
peace and security there is also a tendency among the 
zaviinddrs to desert the villages and to build Iheir houses 
near their fields. 

The supply of drinking water is drawn from springs, 
streams or hdrezes. In the kMishkdba plots in the Mekhtar 
circle of the Bori tahsfi and in similar tracts in the Sanjawi 
sub-tahsil, in the Lfikhi and Luni circles of Duki, and 
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in tile Sahara valley in Miisa Kb^l, drinking water is obtain- medtca,l. 
ed from wells, and also from pools in which rain water has 
collected. . - ■ ^ 

The wells offer a fairly weHiprotected source of supply, 
but the open channels are especially liable to pollution and 
infection, and are a source of danger in time of epidemics. 

On the whole, the quality of the water, throughout the 
Div^trict, is said to be good. The military station of Loralai 
was provided with a piped water-supply in 1901, which was 
ejctended to the civil station in 1904. As regards the 
supply of water in the Bori tabsil, the Civil Suri^eon 
remarked in 1903 that ‘‘the waiter of the country beint^ 
impregnated with salts of various kinds is very apt 
to set up bowel complaints such as diarrhoea, dysentery, 
dyspepsia, etc.” 

The Survey Department of the Government of India surveys. 
has prepared and published maps of the whole District on 
the one-eighth, quarter, and half inch scales. In connection 
with the settlement operations, a cadastral survey of all 
irrigated and of one khiishkdba village in the Sanjawi tahsil 
on the scale of 16 inches to the mile was undertaken during 
1899-1900. A field to field survey of the lands in the Bori 
tahsil, at a scale of 60 and 30 haranfns to an inch, was made 
in 1903-4. The land in both the tabsfls was classed under 
the beads of irrigable, garden, kfmshkdha, culturable, ud- 
colturable and ckaman, the irrigable area being sub-divided 
into different classes according to its capacity for yielding 
crops. The agency employed for the village cadastral survey 
was ^iImost entirely non-indigenous, and was recruited 
principally from the Punjab. 
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MINIATURE GAZETTEER. 

The Barkhan-Mnsa Kiiel Sub-division was made up of 
these two tahsils, on the formation of the Loralai District in 
October 1903, and was placed in charge of an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner with head-quarters at B^rkhan. 

Tlie Musa Khel tahsil, which has an area of 2^213 
square miles, lies in the north-eastern corner of the Loralai 
District between 30® 17" and 31° 28 N., and 69® 28' and 
70° 15' E. The tahsil is generally hilly, with the exception 
of the main valley known as the Miisa Khi^l Sahra. The lie of 
this valley is from south-west to north-east and it is enclosed 
on all sides by hills. It is divided into two parts by the 
Tang or Vihowa stream, the northern portion being called the 
Bar, and the southern, the Lar Sahra. Besides the Sahra it 
has a number of smaller valleys, the drainage of which, unit- 
ing below Khan Muhammad Kot, forms the Luni river, or 
northern branch of the Sanghar. 

The following tracts are comprised in the Bar Sahra 

(1) Talao which contains the headquarters of the tahsfl 

and the lands irrigated by the Tang and Vador 

streams. 

(2) Ghund situated in the south-east corner of the 

valley. 

(3) Baha immediately in front of the Wruskai pass. 

(4) Talai which lies between Baha and Musa Khel 

Bazar. ■ ■ ■ . v 

(5) Ulmai south of Talai, between it and the Tarkar 

range. 

Lar Sahra, which is of much less extent than Bar Sahra, 
is divided into two unequal portions by the Eazana stream, 
which joins the Toi near its exit from the Gat defile. The 
western portion contains the Loghai and Daman tracts. 

The general elevation of the Sahra valley varies from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet 
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The tahsi! is bouDded on the north by the Dera Ismail 
Kh^n Districtj on the east by the Ddra Gbazi Kb^n District, 
on the south by the Barkhan tahsil, and on the west by the 
Bori tahsil of the Loralai District, and the Fort Sandeman 
tahsil of the Zhob District. 

The two principal ranges running from north to south 
are the Biirghar and Torghar branches of the Siilaim^n range. 
The former lies in the west, and comprises: the Satyara 
(7,889'), Kliiazah (7,175'), Charkundae (7,598') and Kakal 
/ 5,928'). The Torghar lies in the east, and includes the 
Nashtargbar or Mizri Roh (1 0,200'), Chappar, Salai, Narai^ 
Tiar (7,640'), Baj (7,620'), Hazargat (8,054') and B^hu 
(7,970'). 

The general drainage of the valley is from west to east 
and is carried by thrf^e main streams : the Toi, Liini, and 
Sanghar rivers. In the north-eawSt, the Zmarai country is 
drained by the smaller bill torrent? — the Ramak and Guzai. 
The Toi is formed by the junction of the Razana, Tang and 
Kbarspun or Tangi Sar, and is known beyond the boundaries 
of the tahsil as the Vihowa river. The Sanghar, which at 
its different sources is known as the Lang and Zarni, and in 
its farther course, where the two tributaries meet, as the 
Drah, drains the Drug valley. The important affluents of 
the Liini are the Rod, Lori Tang (made up of Dab and 
Khajiiri), Kingri and Sarin. 

There are no reserved forests in the tahsil. The principal 
trees are the acacia Qnodesta, Bhowan (olive), gargol {Zizyphits 
oxyphyLla)^ karkan {zizy pirns nummularia) Mr (Zizyphus 
lujttha)^ skrmvan {Pistacia cabuLiea.) and in some places the 
taldi {Dalbergia sisoo) is also found. A few Box trees 
were seen in 1892 by Mr. Elliot, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests in BaluehisUin, on the summit of the range 
which separates the drainage flowing south-east through 
the Vihowa pass, from that which flows north and west. 
This is the only place in Baluchistan where Box has yet been 
discovered. 
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Climate, etc. average temperature is 85° and 43° in .‘dimmer and 
winter re,spectively. The average annual rainfall is about 6 
inches. The fall is generally larger in summer than in 
winter when it occurs in the form of snow. Du.st .storms 
occur frequently in July and August. 

The Miisa Khels first came in contact with Briti.sh 
officers in 1883, when Mr. (Sir Fred.) Fryer .settled their 
disputes with the Hadianis and Durkiini.s. They also took 
part in the outrages committed by the Kakars under Sbilh 
JahSn in 1884, and on the conclusion of the expedition 
undertaken in that year, surrendered to the British Govern- 
ment and agreed to pay a fine of Rs. 2,000. In i89J when 
theZhob Agency was formed, Miisa Khel was included in 
it. The tah.sil was established in 1892, and was transferred 

to the Loralai District in October 1903. 

In 1905, the tahsil contained (il village.®, and the total 
population, according to the census of 1901, was 15.537 
(8,3/4 males, and 7,1(33 females) or 7 persons to the square 
mile. Of these 15,377 were Muhammadans and 158 Hindus. 
The indigenous inhabitants, who are Musalmans of the «unni 
sect, numbered 15,282; males 8,194 and females 7,088. The 
principal tribes represented were: Isot Afghfins (1,941); 
Jatkr Afghan.s (1,026); Panri Afghan.® (10,144) including thj 
Musa Khdl clan (9,743), the principal divi.sious of which 
are the Bel Khel (7,662) and Laharzai (2,086) ; and Saiads 
(271). The chief language spoken is Pashtu. 

The inhabitants still retain their nomadic habits and 
live in temporary settlements; the number of permanent 
villages is limited. The head quarter .station, known as 
Musa Khel Bazar, lies in 30°52' N. and 69°49'E., and has a 
population of 140 souls. It ha.s a few shops, a dispensary, 
and a Post and Telegraph office. Drug' and Khiln Muhammad 
Kot are Military outposts. The important settlements are 
Zawar Zebri (486), Shad&ai (463), Lagharbah (521), Tap 
(602), Pitao Hasan Khdl (575), Toi (505), Zuma (911), 
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Zhazba '4o0), Salii (784)^ W^h (486), Kingri (605) and 
Kbajiiri ( 545).; , , , 

The principal occupation of the tribes is agriculture 
combined vvitb flock-owning ; the Laharzais are the largest 
flock-owners. 

The permanent sources of irrigation are twelve streams 
and seven springs. The Toi stream irrigates the lands of 
the Drug and Toisar circles. About 35 per cent of the 
culturahle area is irrigable, while the major portion 
depends on rain. The soil of the 8ahra valley is fertile^ and 
consists of soft clay but that of the hilly tracts is mixed 
with gravel. The rabi or spring harvest is the more im- 
portant one and consists of wheat and barley ; the former 
being the chief crop. Tiie autumn harvest consists of maize, 
jndrL mirng, hajjra and other miscellaneous crops, maize and 
numg being the principal ones. A rough estimate of the 
agricultural stock made in 1904-5 put the number of 
donkeys at 800, camels at 800, sheep and goats at 121,000, 
and 150WS and bullocks at 4,700. The nomads possessed 285 
donkeys, 647 camels, 335 cows and bullocks and 6,482 sheep 
and goats. 

The p)rincipal routes and tracks are : — (1) From Fort 
Sandeman to Miisa Kliei (58 miles), to Khan Mohammad 
Kot (77 miles), and to Kingri on the Pishin-Dera Ghazi 
Khan road (95 miles ; (2) ^Iiisa Khdl to Drug via Bulfarz 
Tangi (33 miles) ; (3) .Miisa Khdl to Murgha Kibzai (30 
miles); (4) Toi Sar to Dahana Sar (o 29 miles); (5) Bulfarz 
Tangi to Vibowa via Chatar Yata (c 34 miles) ; (6) Drug to 
Taurisa Sharif vi^ the Drah pass and Fazla Chauki (c 40 
miles) ; (7) Khan Muhammad Kot to Barkhan via the Savin 
stream (c 29 miles) and (8) Musa Khel to Mekhtar via Kakal 
Dam an (c 44 miles). 

The tabsil forms part of the Musa Khel Barkhan Sub- 
division, and is under the charge of a tahsildar who is assisted 
by a naib-tahsilclar. It is divided into 4 patw5,ris’ circles — 
Sadar or headquarters, Kingri, Toi Sar and Drug. The 
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subordinate staff consists of 1 muh^sib, 1 kaniingo and 4 
patw^ris. There are 118 malilcs or headmen of villages. 

The total number of levies employed in the tabsii is 
65, distributed in 10 posts, details of which are shown ia 
table XXII, Volume B. The total number of police employ* 
ed in the tahsil is 11. A small detachment of cavalry is 
posted at Khan Muhammad Kot, and of infantry at Musa 
Khel and Drug. The replacement of these detachments by 
police and levies is (1906) under consideration. 

Revenue is recovered at the rate of one-sixth of the 
gross produce, and grazing tax is also levied. As the tahsil 
is largely under khushkdba cultivation, the revenue fluctuates 
according to the conditions of the season. The average 
annual land revenue for the quinquennial period ending with 
1903-4, amounted to Es. 21,506 and included Rs. 7,572 on 
account of grazing tax, while in 1904-5 the total land revenue 
amounted to Rs. 24,244, of which Rs. 9,919 were contributt^d 
by grazing tax. 

Drug, a flourishing village belonging to the J^far 
Path^ns, lies in the valley enclosed between the Baga-roh 
and Kala-roh hills, at an elevation of about 3,500 feet. It 
is situated about 30"* 51' N. and 70° 12' E., about 33 miles 
due east of Musa Khel, with which it is connected by a 
bridle path. In 1901 its population was 586, which included 
440 Jafars of the Umrani and Khidrani sections, 121 Hindus 
and 25 artisans. The village headmen are Kaiu Kh^n, 
Umrani, and Ahmad Kh4n, Khidrani, both of whom enjoy 
mudds and have taken service in the levies. The villap-e 
lands are both dbi and hhushkdhd^ and the drinking water 
is obtained from springs. The village has 2 masjids, a 
mmdfar-Ichdnaf a Hindu dharamsdta^ a rest house, quarters 
for a patwfiri, levies (10) and a small detachment of Infan- 
try. Ordinary supplies can be obtained from the shops. 

The Hindu scarry on considerable trade; the chief articles 
imported are cotton piece-goods, grain, oil and sugar ; wool, 
ghi and ropes made of fish (dwarf palm) leaves are exported. 
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The patron saint of the village is Sheikh Haji Habib, musa. khbl 


and the keepers of his shrine enjoy a mudfi of land and 
grazing tax, valued at about Es. 32 per annum, Khw^ja 
Sulaiman, whose shrine afc Taunsa in the D4ra Grhazi Khto 
District is much renowned, was a J^far, and a mudfi of 23 
acres, valued at about Ks. 87 per annum, of land is attached 
to his father’s shrine at Drug. * 

The Barkhan tabsil is situated in the south-east portion 
of the Loralai District, lying between 29° 37^ and 30° 21' N., 
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and 69° 3' and 70° 4' E., with an area of 1,317 square miles, description. 


It is bounded on the north by the Musa Kh61 tahsil, on the 
east by the Dera Ghazi Khan District, on the south by the 
Marri-Bugti country and on the west by the Duki and Kohlu 
tahsiis. The head-quarter station of the tahsil, known also 
as Barkhan, is about 3,650 feet above sea level. 

The tahsil consists of one main valley, known as the 
Barkhan valley with several smaller parallel valleys, such as 
the Baghao, Taghao, Eakhni, Chacha and Mat, etc., which are 
separated from it by low ranges of hills running in a south- 
westerly direction. The soil in these valleys is extremely 
fertile. 

The hills in the tahsil belong to the Sulaiman range, and Hills, 
the principal ones are : the Kala Pahar (6, 287') in the north ; 

Karwada, Bibur (6,285'), Jandran (6,727') and Mar (4,900') in 
the west; Andari (3,060'), and Sukha (4,552') in the south ; 

Phulali (5,561') and Khwaja (4,492') in the east ; and Mazara 
(5,980'), Taghah (4,159') and Dig (6,102') in the centre. 

The northern portion of the tahsil is drained by the Bikers, 
tributaries of the Eakhni hill torrent, while the rest of the 
drainage is carried in a southerly direction by the K4ha 
river which is made up of the two principal hill torrents, the 
Eakhni in the east and the Han in the south. Each of 
these has again several tributaries. 

The climate of Barkhfin is hot in summer and dust Climate, 
storms are not uncommon. The temperature varies from an^^ainMl 
80° to 94"^ in summer and from 58® to 68'’ in winter. No 
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statistics of rainfall are available^ but it is scanty and 
variable. In the adjacent hill station of Fort Munro^ the 
elevation of which is 6,307 against 3,650 of Barkhan, the 
annual average is about 11 inches. 

In 1878, Sir Robert Sandeman made an arrangement 
with the Khetrans and the Legharis, under which troops 
could, if necessary, be located in the valley. In 1879 
Vit^kri was occupied, to afford a cheek on the Marri depre- 
dations, but the troops were shortly afterwards withdrawn. 
The place was again held by troops from 1881 to 1883. 
The control of the Khdtrari tribe was transferred from the 
Punjab to the Baluchistan Agency in 1884. In 1887 the 
Khetrans were brought under more direct control, and the 
tract was added to the Thai Chotiali Agency, and made 
into a separate tabsil. Certain transit dues and cesses levied 
by the Mazar^nis were abolished, compensation in the shape 
of an allowance being paid to them, and revenue was imposed 
at the rate of one-sisth of the produce. In 1890 the tahsil 
was included in the Zhob Agency; it was retransferred to 
Thai Chotiali in April 1892, but its revenue was credited to 
Zhob up to March 1897. In October 1903, the tahsil was 
included in the new District of Loralai. 

Towards the close of 1879, the Khetrans were guilty of 
an outrage on the Haditois, and as the Deputy Commissioner, 
Ddra Ghazi Kh^n, reported that he could not settle the case, 
the Agent to the Governor-General proceeded to the disturbed 
districts to effect a settlement. The Durkanis joined the 
Hadianis, and the dispute threatened to embroil other tribes; 
The visit of the Agent to the Governor-General was success- 
ful, and peace was restored. 

In 1881, the Gurchi^nis made a serious attack on the 
Kh^trfins, and fearing that the quarrel might extend to the 
Hadi^inis, the Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ghazi Khdn, 
proclaimed a blockade. The imposition of this blockade 
received the sanction of Government. Later on, the Dur- 
k^nis submitted and all claims against them were settled. 
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In December 1890, a serious affray took place between 
the M arris and Khdtrtos, near tbe Bar khan tahsil at Haji 
Kot. It originated in the Marri cattle damaging the Khetran . 
crops, and culminated on the occasion of afoot-race in which Khtoans, 
the stake was only 1 rupee. The Khetr^ns followed the 
Marris, keeping up a fire upon them as they retired towards 
the hills, but on receiving reinforcements, the Harris return- 
ed the fire, wounding two Khefcrans. The Khdtrdns retreated, 
and that night killed two Harris who resided in Barkhan. 

The matter was laid before a combined Jirga of Baluchistan 
and Punjab chiefs at Muranj, in January 1892, and the . 
settlement, subsequently confirmed by the Agent to the 
Grovernor-Generai, laid down that both tribes should pay 
Rs. 600 as blood money for each man killed, and correspond- 
ing compensation for each man wounded. The Khetrans, 
as being the aggressors, were to pay Rs. 600 in addition. 

This affray brought to notice the hitherto unsatisfactory 
relations between the Khetran and Marri tribes, and it was 
decided by the Agent to the Governor-General that the 
control of the Khetran tribe, or, in other words, tbe Barkhan 
tahsil, should, for geographical reasons, be transferred from 
the Political Agent, Zhob, to the Political Agent, Thai 
Chotiali, from 1st April 1892. 

The agent of the Leghari chief leased the Kiichhi land 
in Vit^kri, to the Lohar^ni Harris, for cultivation, the same 
plot having been given by the Leghari chief to the Phadals. 

When the Harris went to cultivate the land in July 1897, 
the Phadals prevented them from doing so, saying that the 
land was theirs. This gave rise to a quarrel between the 
tribes. The Harris attacked the Phadals and severely 
wounded two of them, while a third had a narrow escape. 

The Harris also took away some plough.s and other imple- 
ments belonging to the Phadals, and the case was referred to 
the Sibi Jirga for settlement. The Harris were made to 
pay Rs. 860 compensation to the wounded, Rs. 140 to the 
Khetran Chief, and Rs. 550 to Government as fine. 
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On the 14thx>f September 1899, Sardar Mehrdb Khan, 
Khetr^n, who had previously quarrelled with his miinshi^ 
attacked him in the Barkhan tahsil and slightly woonded 
him with a shot gun. On being pursued and fired upon by 
the police he returned the fire and killed a police constable. 
The Sardar then fled to Fort Munro and gave himself up. 
The case was referred to a jirga which recommended : — 

(First) That Mehrab Khto should pay Rs. 1,500 as com- 
pensation to the heirs of the deceased constable, (second) 
that he should be suspended from the sard ctr ship, and should 
reside for two years away from his country at Sibi or Shah- 
rig, and give secnrity for Rs. 5,000 that he would not 
attempt to escape or otherwise misbehave, and (third) that 
during his suspension the management of the tribe should 
be carried on by his brother Bakhti^r Khan. 

These recommendations were sanctioned by the Agent 
to the Governor-Greneral, with the proviso that in the matter 
of the restoration of Mehrab Khan I to the sard^rship, after 
the expiration of the two years, full ditscretion was reserved 
to Government. 

In 1884, the Leghari B5,rkhan circle, which comprises 
the two valleys of Legh5,ri Barkhan and Vit^kri, was transfer- 
red from the Punjab to the Political control of the Baluchis- 
tan Agency, along with the main Barkhf^n valley. In 1885 
Naw5ib Muhammad Kh^n, the Leghari chief, asserted his 
claim over Leghari Barkhan, The claim was renewed in 
1888, when the JSfaw^b begged that he might be exempted 
from the payment of Government revenue, and urged that if 
he could not have the lands in a fixed cash assess- 

ment be put ou them and he be allowed to collect the revenue 
in kind from the cultivators ; but Sir Robert Sanclernan, then 
Agent to tbe Governor-General, declined to entertain the 
claim. The revenue for the years 1888 and 1889 was fixed by 
the tahsildar of Barkhan in communication with theNawab or 
his agent and the amount was realized from the Nawab him- 

Mehrab Khan died on the 26th of February 1907. 
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self; but from the rabi harvest of 1890 to March I89r, the 
assessment was imposed at each harvest, by the tahsil ofS- 
cials, and recovered direct from the Nahar cultivators. 

In 1892, K. B. Kazi Jalal-iid-din, Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, Daki, made an enquiry into the Nawab’s claim, 
and in lb93 Captain (now Major 8ir Henry) MacMahon, then 
Political Agent, Thai Chotiali, made a further enquiry, but 
the Nawcib did not come to terms. Under the orders of the 
Government of India, a joint enquiry was held on the spot 
by Messrs. J. A. Crawford, Revenue Commissioner in Baluch- 
istan, and A. H. Diack, Settlement Collector, Dera Gh4zi 
Khan. The Leghari claimants were represented by Sard^r 
Tagia Khan, Nawtib Muhammad Khan having died in 
December 1896. As the result of this enquiry, the Leghari 
Sarddrs were recognised as superior proprietors (dla mdWc) 
and the Nahars as inferior proprietors or adna mdlik in the 
nine tracts known as Badra, Jhalli (including Leghari Kot), 
Nilra, Jahandiin or Nahar Kot (including Kharra), Sangiilli- 
Kakor, Vitakri, Lakhibhar, Bihani and Drigri. Within 
these tracts the revenue was to be levied at one-fifth of the 
gross produce, and one-third of the receipts was to be paid 
to the Legharis. In lands outside the villages or settlements, 
the Leghari claimants were permitted to regulate cultivation 
free of revenue for ten years, from ist April 1897, at the end 
of which period, any land that remained uncultivated would 
be at the disposal of Government.* The detailed terms which 
were agreed to by Bardar Tagia Khan and approved by the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, are embodied 
in an agreement, dated the 9th of April 1897, which is print- 
ed as Appendix VI. 

In accordance with clause 2 of this agreement, the 
i limits of each of the nine villages and settlements mentioned 

^ above, were demarcated by Rai Sahib Jamiat Rai in June — 

1 August 1897, under the orders of Revenue Commissioner 

, and each village and settlement was allotted not only the 

lands which had already been brought under cultivation. 
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whether irrigated or unirrigated, but also a reasonable amount 
of waste land, to provide for extension of cultivation and graz- 
ing. Under this arrangement the total area allotted to the 
villages and settlements was 12,42oa.-3r*-23p., comprising 
(a) land already under cultivation, djSGTa.-Or.-ilop., (6) waste 
land allotted, 5, 168a.“lr.-22p.,.(c) land allotted for grazing 
purposes, l,390a.-lr.-18p. 

In March 1899, a supplementary agreement was made 
with the Leghari Chief, under which, any surplus water from 
existing sources of irrigation might be utilised for the cultiva- 
tion of lands beyond the limitsof those villages and settlements 
already allotted totheNahars under the original agreement.^ 

The case owes its origin to a dispute between the Mob- 
ma Khetr^ns and the Buzd^rs, regarding the ownership of 
certain lands. The dispute arose in 1887, and after lengthy 
correspondence it was decided that the Lola Dher lands lay 
in the Punjab. The boundary was defined by Messrs. Young- 
husband and MacMahonin 1891, and indicated on the ground 
by Messrs. Forbes and Wallace in 1896. 

Previous to this decision, the Buzdars had bought, for 
the sum of Es. 4,000, a tract of country of which the Lola Dher 
lands formed the greater part, the remainder, about one-third 
of the whole, being situated within Barkhan limits. After 
one-half of the purchase money bad been paid to the Salarani 
Mohma Khetrtos, the Jamiani section of the Mohmas claimed 
a right of pre-emption, which claim was amicably decided in 
3898 between the parties. Briefly the decision was that the 
Buzdars should retain all the land on the Punjab side of the 
border, and pay Rs. 1,500 out of the Rs. 2,000 then due by 
them. In respect of the balance (Rs. 500) they relinquished 
their claim to the land on the Baluchistan side of the border. 
The boundary pillars, however, were not erected, and the mat- 
ter lingered on till 1905, when Captain Coldstream, Political 

^The arrangement made in 1897 was extended by a period of 7 
years on terms wiixcU are contained in an order issued by the Eeveniie 
Commissioner on the llth of June 1907, embodied in Appendix VI. 
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Assistants Dera Grhazi Khan, and Lieutenant Daiikes, Assis- 
tant Political Agent, Loralai, met at Lola Bher to define the 
boundary line, and to decide the amount of compensation, if 
any, to be paid by the Buzdars to the Kh^trtos, on account of 
encroachments alleged to have been made within the bound- 
aries of the latter by the former. The boundary was laid down, 
and pillars were erected. The Khetr^ns gave up all claim to 
the Nar61 Chur water, and sold to the Buzdta for Es. 300 a 
strip of land containing the channel which led the Narel 
water to the Buzdar lands. 

In Appendix VII are contained (a) an extract from the 
agreement regarding the Zhob-Dera Grh^zi Khan boundary 
(1891), and (6) a copy of a joint report, dated the 25th of 
February 1905, submitted by Captain Coldstream and Lieu- 
tenant Daukes, together with a copy of the map. 

In 1905. the tahsil contained 108 villages, and the total 
population, according to the Census of 1901, was 14,922 
(males 7,868, and females 7,054) or 11 persons to the square 
mile. Of the total, 1 4,145 were Muhammadans, 764 Hindus, 
1 Christian and 12 others. The indigenous Musalmdns, who 
are of the Sunni sect and speak the Barazai or Kh(5tr^ni 
dialect, numbered 13,994 : males 7,310 and females 6,684. 
The principal tribes represented were: Afghans (105); 
Buzdi.r (431) ; Gurchani (1 39) ; Leghari Baloch (309) ; Dhara 
(3,705); Ispani (4,055); Phaliiat Khetrans (5,108) and 103 
Saiads. The principal occupation is agriculture but the 
Sunman, Lalla, Waga, Sheikh and Hasni tribes combine 
flock-owning with it. The domiciled Hindus (699) are 
engaged in trade, and some own lands also. 

The two well known shrines are those of Pir Shah 
Mahmiid in Dathi and Pir Lakha in Leghari Kot. 

The Barkhan headquarter station is situated close to 
the bank of the Han, at an elevation of 3,650 feet. It con- 
tained 124 persons in 1901, chiefly Government servants. 
The tahsil is a fine vspacious building, loop-holed for defence 
and contains a dispensary, a police thdna^ a combined post 
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and telegraph office, and quarters for the tahsildar and naib- 
tahsiidar. The levy thdna is close to it and is of the same 
solid construction. Besides the above buildings, there are 
the Extra Assistant Commissioner’s Court, his bungalow, 
quarters for clerks, a rest house and a mosque. There are 
two banim^ shops which are situated in the levy thdna. Two 
gardens, attached to the station, supply fruit and vegetables. 
Water for drinking purposes and for irrigation is obtained 
from the Hankui spring from which a channel flows close to 
the tahsil. A small conservancy establishment is maintained. 

The important village of Mir Haji Kot lies some 2 
miles to the north-east of the Barkhan head-quarters, at an 
elevation of 3,627 feet. It was founded by Sardar AIu Khan 
Mazarani about 150 years ago, and named Kot Alu. On his 
death it was named Haji Kot after his brother Mir H£ji. 
It is the residence of the Khetran SardUr and is noted for 
its manufficture of nosebags, carpets, embroidered sandals, 
belts and horse gear. In 1901, it contained 866 persons, 
males 450 and females 416, Mazaranis being the chief 
inhabitants. There is a pucca mas jid built by Bakhtifii.r 
Khiln Mazarani, at a cost of Es. 1,000. There is also a small 
levy post (5 men), and a Primary School. 

About 2 miles further east of Mir Haji Kot lies Chuhar 
Kot, a strongly built village with towers of rubble masonry, 
situated on high ground above the left bank of the Dhaola nul- 
lah. It was founded by Sardar Garazu Khan Mazarani, some 
200 years back and was named Chuhar Kot after bis son Chu« 
bar Kh^n. In 1901 it contained 791 persons, males 433 and 
females 358. It possesses a a, and a cattle pound. 

Bazars occupied by Hindus are situated in both villages 
and the lands are owned by the Mazaranis and Hindus. There 
are six gardens covering an area of about 4 acres and containing 
almond, pomegranate, peach, apricot, apple, plum and fig trees 
and vines. Vegetables are also grown in these gardens. Annual 
exports from These two villages are : wool 2C0 maunds, wheat 
3,000 maunds, jitdri 1,500 maunds, and mwag 200 maunds. 
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Leghari Kot is the oldest village in LeghSri BS,rlihan, baekhan 

and was formerly the head quarters of the Leghari Sard^r. 

It consists of a mud fort, built on a low mound, and com- 
manding the surrounding country, which is level and culti- 
vated* It is situated at an elevation of 3,100 feet. Mir 
Jamitl Kh§o, the grandfather of the present Leghari Sard^r 
Jamal Khan, was born here. Water, obtained from springs 
which drain into the Eaha, is good and plentiful. In 1901, 
the village contained 116 persons — 64 males and 52 females, 
chiefly N^nda Nahars. 

The other important villages are Vit^kri (685), Ndhar 
Kot or Jahinddii (369), Dhamani (553) and Eakhni (643). 

About 79 per cent of the cultivated area depends on Agriculture, 
floods, 10 per cent on rains, and 11 per cent on permanent 
sources of irrigation, which consist of six streams, twenty- 
three springs and five wells. The soil is soft and extremely 
fertile. The greater portion of the irrigated area lies in the 
Leghari Barkhfe circle. 

The principal harvests are the the main crop being 
wheat, and the MaH/ which consists of/it<fn and minor crops. 

A rough estimate of the agricultural stock of the indi- 
genous population, made in 1904, puts the number of 
camels at 200, donkeys at 485, bullocks and cows at 9,853, 
sheep and goats at 55,213 and buflfaloes at 12L The 
nomads possessed 51 camels, 56 donkeys, 69 cows and 
bullocks, and 2,196 sheep and goats. 

The Earkan-Rakhni section of the Dera Gh5.zi Khi,n- Communica- 
Pisbfn road lies in the tahsil. The other principal routes 
and tracks are: From B^rkban to Eakhni 32 miles; to 
B^ladhdka 21 miles; to Kohiu (via Bibur pass) 22 miles; 
and thence to Gumbaz 31 miles; to Vitakri 21 miles; to 
Dera Bagti about 84 miles ; and to Ghacha about 30 miles ; 

(2) Kohiu to Vitakri over the Mar pass, 25 miles ; (3) from 
Barkhitn to Karwada, about 45 miles ; (4) from Vitakri to 
Eakhni, via Mat and Ghacha, about 51 miles; and (5) from. 

B4rklr^n to Kaban in the Marri country, about 47 miles. 
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An Extra Assistant Commissioner is in charge of the 
BarMiSn-Miisa Kh^l Sub-division, \vith his headquarters 
at Barkh&D. The tahsil is divided into six patwaris’ circles ■ 
Leghari Barkhan, Chiihar Kot, Isiani, BaghSo, Earkan and 
Rakhm. ^ The staff consists of a tahsildd,r, a naib-tahsildar, 
one muhSsib, one kannngo and six patwfiris. There are 
lambardars or headmen, 77 levies and 19 police. 

In the Ndhar villages and settlements of the Leghari 
B&rkhSn circle, revenue is levied in kind at the rate of one- 
fifth of the gross produce, one-third of the proceeds being 
paid to the Legh4ri chief as superior proprietor of the soil ; 
outside the villages the chief Controls the cultivation free of 
revenue up to March Li07. In the rest of the tahsil revenue 
is recovered at the rate of one-sixth of the produce. 

^ The average annual land revenue for the quinquennial 
period ending with 1903-4 amounted to Es. 37,592 and 
included Es. 4,273 on account of grazing tax. In 1904-5 
the total land revenue amounted to Es. 38,183, of which 
Es. 5,246 were contributed bj grazing tax. As the supply 
of perennial water is exiguous, and cultivation is chiefly 
dependent upon seasonable rainfall, the revenue is liable to 
considerable fluctuation, as the climatic conditions prove 
favourable or otherwise. 

PM (dwarf palm), pmir (Wiiha',na cougulans) and 
Idni {Suaeda fruticom) are met with in the tahsil. Carpets 
and horse trappings are manufactured by some of the inhabi- 
■ tailts. 

The Duki Sub-division comprises the Duki and San- 
j&wi tahsils,and is in charge of an Extra Assistant Comrnis- • 
jsioner. 

The Duki tuhsil lies in the southern part of the 
Loralai District, between 29" 53' and 30“ 25' N., and 86" 

12' and 69" 44' E., and its elevation varies from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. It covers an area of 1,951 square miles. 

Ihetahsfl is mostly hilly, but contains several large 
plains. These include the Cham&lang valley in the east. 
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the Thai plain in the middle, and the Rabat plain in the ppia 

^ , j TAHSIL, 

north-west corner. The Thai Chotiaii plateau is a nroad 
alluvial upland flab with a dip from north to south ; its 
greatest length is about 36 miles and greatest width about 
14 milesf 

The Duki tahsil is bounded on the north by the Bori Boundaries, 
iahsil, on the east by the Barkhan tahsil, on the south by 
the Kohlu sub-tahsil and the Marri country, and on the west 
by the Shahrig and the Sanjawi tahsiis. 

'i'he eastern portion contains several ranges of hills, the Hill ranges, 
highest peak being the Dadar (6,862'), while Sialu 8,112') 
lies in the south-west and Ghazghar (9,345') in the western 
corner. Some of the hnest pasture grounds in eastern 
Baluchistan are to be found in the Charnalang valley which 
is visited by many Ghilzai Powindahs during the winter 
months. On the north of the Thai plain are a series of pre- 
cipitous but not very lofty hills, which extend from the Si5.1u 
range to the Charnalang valley ; this range is pierced by two 
gaps, the Zati Tangi, which gives passage to the Anambar 
river and the Al^nda gorge, which carries off the drainage 
from the Baghao and Sm^tilan valleys. At the south-w^estern 
corner of the plain is seen the lofty Mazari hill bounding 
the Sembhar pass on its northern side ; further east lie the 
tumuli-iike masses of hills which give their name to the pass 
and from thence to the Butur hill, extends a more or less 
continuous mountain barrier, known generally as the Pazba 
bills. The eastern extremity of the valley is blocked by the 
Sarlarra hills. The Dabar hill, a rounded tortoise shaped 
range, seamed from top to base with ravines and cracks, pro- 
jects in an easterly direction from the Sialu range for about 
16 miles, leaving a narrow gap between its eastern end, 
and a low range which extends to the mass of hills which form 
the northern boundary of Thai. This opening which unites 
the Eahi Dnki with the Thai plain is called Garvast. 

The main drainage of the tahsil is carried by two hill Drainage 
torrents, the Baghao stream which enters the valley from the rivers^ 
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north-west, through the MSnda gorge, and the Anamb^r 
which entering from the north through the Ziti Tangi, is 
joined by the Narechi and B^ladh^ka streams from the east. 
Thus four large systems of drainage enter the Thai plain, 
whence there is, however, only one exit; this lies at the 
Choti§,li end of the valley, where the four water courses are 
united, and the resulting out-flow, passing into the Marri 
hills, receives the name of the Beji river. 

A considerable portion of the Thai plain is, however, not 
drained at all ; the water from the northern end of the Sem- 
bhar pass, the Pazha hills, and that portion of the plain 
which lies to the west of a line drawn south from the Y^ru 
village, collects in an extensive lagoon in the Kar^hi plain. 
This lagoon sometimes covers many square miles of country ; 
after the conclusion of the summer rains, it becomes dried 
up by evaporation and absorption, and from its area springs 
forth an abundant crop of excellent grass. The alluvial clay 
forming the bottom of the Kar^hi plain, is of a particularly 
tenacious character, so much so, that, even when flooded to 
a depth of 18 inches, the tracks may still be used for 
traffic. 

There are other hill torrents which find their terminus 
in the Nardchi and Anamb£r rivers. The silt brought down 
by the affluents of the former, is very fertilizing. The Thai 
plain, when viewed from the neighbouring hills, has the 
appearance of an inland sea, so level and flat is it; it 
consists of a rich alluvial deposit which, in some places, 
is tainted with rik while in others the soil contains an 
abundance of salt. The surrounding hills are of limestone 
or of a hard and. in some cases, coloured clay. 

There are two reserved forests, the Narechi and Gradabar, 
which cover an area of about 16,200 acres. The former is com- 
posed of Populus euphratica and Tamarix artiGulata^ while 
the latter abounds in Acacia modesta. There is also a jungle 
of Popuius euphratica md Tamarix articulata in the Pazha 
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The climate of Duki is hot in summer, but light snow duki 
falls on the high hills in the east and west during the winter „ 
months. The average temperature in the morning is about temperature, 
84° in Slimmer and 56° in winter. 

The rainfall is scanty and variable, and averages about 
7 inches in a year, the fall being heavier in summer than in 
winter. 

The early history of the tahsfl has been given in Chap- History, 
ter I. The District came into British possession under the 
Gandamak treaty of 1879, and a British officer was sub- 
sequently appointed to the charge of Thai Chotiali. The 
tahsil was transferred from the Thai Choti5,li to the Loralai 
District, in October 1903. 

In 1905 the tahsfl contained 69 villages, and the total Population, 
population according to the Census of 1901 was 12,365 ; 

6,731 males and 5,634 females, or 6 persons to the square 
mile. Of these 11,777 were Muhammadans and 562 Hindus, 

4 Christians and 22 others. The indigenous inhabitants, 

‘ who are Musalmans of the Sunni sect, and who speak Pashtii, 
numbered 11,134; males 5,943, females 5,191. The princi- 
pal tribes represented were: Saiads (509); Khetr^ns (692); 

Zarkiin Afghans (1;,095); Ustrana Afghans (515); Spin 
Tarfns (1,351); Tor Tarins (5o4) ; Liini Afghans (2, 474j ; 

K^kar Afghtos (2,169); and Ghilzai Afghans (1,400). Be- 
sides the Duki civil station and village the principal villages 
are Shera and Ismail Shahr (1,096), Yarn Shahr (53o), Hazar 
Shahr (413 j, Chotiali (327) and Nimki (339). 

Among the indigenous population the principal occupa- 
tion is agriculture combined with flock-owning. The majority 
of the indigenous inhabitants are cultivating landlords. 

The Hindus live in Duki, Habib Kila and Thai. They carry 
on the retail trade of the tahsil and also own some lands. 

The shrine of Nana Sahib in Chotiali is held sacred, and is 
much resorted to by people from various parts of the Sibi, 
Qoetta-Pishin and Loralai Districts and even from Southern 
Afghanistan. 
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More than half of the cultivated area is dependent on 
floods and rains, and the remainder on permanent sources of 
irrigation, which consist of 8 streams, 31 kdrezts, 34 springs 
and 1 well. The chief irrigated areas are the Duki and the 
Thai circles. 

The soil generally consists of a pale grey loess, while 
that of the hilly tracts is mixed with gravel. The rahi or 
spring harvest is most important, and consists of barley 
and wheat, the latter, which forms the staple food of the 
people, being the chief crop. The autumn harvest is com- 
paratively insignificant and consists oi jiidri, maize and rice ; 
^udri being the chief crop. 

A rough estimate of the agricultural stock made in 1904 
puts the number of animals at 30 camels, 334 donkeys, 
5,995 cows and bullocks, 5,223 sheep and goats and 7 buf- 
faloes. The number of animals in the possession of nomads 
was 5,072 camels, 400 donkeys and 62,000 sheep and goats. 

The principal routes are — (1) from Sanjawi to Duki 
through the Baghao valley, 21 miles ; (2) from Duki to Loralai 
by the. Kaosin val.ley, 20;|- miles ; (3) from Duki to Gurnbaz, 
28 miles, and thence to Kohiu viaZaran, 31 miles, and Gum- 
baz to Barkhan via Baladhaka, 52 miles; (4) Duki to Spiu- 
tangi by the Sembhar Pass and Kandi, 55^ miles; (5) from 
Duki to Sunari by F'akfr Narai and Warikha about 74 miles ; 
(6) from Duki to Mekhtar via Talao c 54 miles ; (7) from 
Duki to Wahar by the Zati Tangi, c 44 miles, and (8) a foot- 
path over the Kharlak hills from Hosri to Kohiu, c 20 miles. 

The tahsfl is divided into four circles — Duki, Thai, 
Luni, and Lakhi — and the staff consists of a tahsildar, a naih- 
tahsildar, a muhasib, a k^nungo and 4 patwaris. There are 
73 headmen or maliks. 

The total number of levies is 76, of whom 60 are 
mounted. They are distributed in 13 posts, details of which 
are shown in table XXII, Volume B. The number of 
police employed in the tahsfl is 13. A detachment of cavalry 
is located at Gumbaz. 
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Revenue is recovered in kind, at the rate of one-sixth duki 

of the gross produce. The average annual receipts from 
1897--8 to 1901-2 were Ks. 62,515 and included Rs. 5,020 on revenue, 
account of grazing tax. In 1904-5 the revenue amounted 
to Rs. 44,814, of which Rs. 6,546, or about 14 per cent, were 
contributed by grazing tax. As the greater part of the 
tahsil IS under flood cultivation and the supply of perennial 
water also varies with the fall of rain, the revenue fluctuates 
considerably as the seasons are favourable or otherwise. 

The special products of the tahsfl are: isapghot (Flan- Miscellane- 
Uigo oi'aia) 3>nd kkamazurae {Witkania coagulans). Dwarf special 
palm also grows in the hills and khdr (crude potash) is made products, 
from the khdr (Sinxeda fruticosa) and zahr h'dtae. Coal 
seams exist in the Chamalang valley and near Duki. 

Dukii the headcpiarter station of the tahsil, was estab- 
lished in 1883-4 and is situated in 30^ 11' N. and 68° 34' E., 
at an elevation of about 3,600 feet. The area comprised 
within civil limits is about 303 acres of which 20 acres are 
under gardens and H-i acres under Grovernment buildings. 
Oovernuient is also in possession of 9 paos or shares of water 
from Ihe Duki Vidia or stream. Duki is the headquarters of the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Sub-division. 

It is connected by a cart-road with Harnai through Sm5,llan 
(59 miles) and by a bridle-path with Spintangi through the 
Sembhar Pass on the Sind-Pisbin Railway (55| miles). Be- 
sides the Extra Assistant^ Commissioner’s office, tahsil, police, 
levy sowars’ quarters and thdna^ the <iovernment buildings 
are a political rest house, a rest house, a dispensary, the 
Military Works Services subordinates’ quarters, and a post 
and telegraph office. There is a primary school which was 
established in October 1899 and named after Colonel Gais- 
ford, the first Assistant Political Agent of Duki and subse- 
quently Political Agent of the Thai Choti^li District. 

Its population in 1901 was 324 — males 274, females 50. 

Sites in the bazar have, from time to time, been leased 
for shops on certain conditions. The bazar has half a dozen 
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shops, a Hindu dharamsAla built in 1896 and a 7 nasjid 
built in 1898. Sanitary arrangements are supervised by 
the Hospital Assistant in charge of the Civil Dispensary, 
and drinking water is obtained from wells and from the 
streams. 

There are six Government gardens, which cover an 
area of about 20 acres. The largest one is attached to the 
political rest-house and was planted by Colonel, then Captain, 
Gaisford, Assistant Political Agent j the principal trees 
are vines, figs, apples, peaches and pomegranates. Different 
kinds of vegetables are also grown in it. 

The European graveyard, a mud walled enclosure, lies 
about ^ mile, and the old Cantonment buildings about a 
mile, further along the road to Thai. This cantonment was 
established in 1884 and was moved to the Bori valley in 1886. 

The Duki village, locally known as Eahi, is situated 
about two miles to the north of the civil station on the San- 
ja.wi road, and a path leads from here to Loralai. It consists 
of three hamlets- Duki, Thatti, and Sawal Kili -the last 
named being a Barech village about a mile to the north of 
Duki. In 1901 the village had 253 houses and 993 inhabi- 
tants— males 522, females 471 ; the principal tribes being 
the Tarfns (441), Zarkiins (175j and Hindus (127). There 
are two masjids in Duki, one in Thatti and one in Sfiwal 
Kili ; while the first named hamlet contains three huts for 
travellers. There are 18 shops in the village, the property 
of the Hindu community, who have also acquired some 
landed property in the vicinity. The headmen are Maliks 
Ing,yat and Mfr Khan. Drinking water is obtained from 
the Duki stream. The village is surrounded by 36 orchards 
which cover an area of about 25 acres. 

The Saujawi sub*tahsil, which has an area of 446 
square miles, lies in the western part of the Loralai District 
between 30° 9' and 30° 28' N., and 67° 49' and 68° 35' E. 
Much of the tahsfl lies at an unusually high elevation, over 
6,000 feet. It is bounded on the north by the Bori tahsfl, 
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on the east by the Doki tahsil and on the south-west by the sanjawi 

.11 SUB-TAHS3L, 

Sh^hrig tahsiL The tahsil is hilly and is intersected by 
numerous hill torrents, with a few valleys enclosed in the 
hills. Among these may be mentioned the Baghd.o, Smdllan, 

Pui, Wani and Khard-shang valleys. 

The principal hills are— the Murd^rghar (7,760') in Hill ranges, 
the north, the Torghar (7,606') and the Grhun^ Narai (8,980') 
in the north-western corner, the Kasa Sar (11,103') in the 
west, and the western spurs of the Kru hills which separate 
the Rabit plain of Duki from Baghao. 

The main drainage of the tahsil is from west to east and 
is carried by the Thai river which is made up of various hill 
torrents. The principal ones are, the Wani which drains 
the valley of that name, the Mazhai which traverses the 
Shirfn and Pui valleys', and the Marebi which rises in the 
Ushghara watershed. The united stream, under the name 
of the Thai river, emerges into Duki through the Baghao 
and Manda Tangi. 

The hills in the western portion of the tahsil are Forests 
covered with juniper and other minor trees, and contain the 
Chauter and Karbi Kaeh Government forests which have an 
area of about 6 square miles. 

The climate is cold and dry, but pleasant in summer. 

The seasons are well marked, the spring commencing towards 
the beginning of April, the summer in June, the autumn 
in vSeptember and the winter in December ; snow falls 
generally in January and February, the temperature some- 
times being as low as 25° in winter. No record of rainfall 
exists, but rains are generally expected in the months of 
January, February, March, July and August. 

In 1879 a force under General Biddulph was sent with History 
Sir Robert Sandeman to explore the country, A successful 
engagement took place with the Zhob and Bori Kakars at 
Baghao and the cases between the Tarfns of Duki and the 
Diimars and Utman Khels, were-fettled by Sir Robert Sande- 
man. In consequence, the inhabitants of Sanjawi were 
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brought under British protection in 1881, and the tract was 
put under the charge of the Political Agent, Thai Chobiali. 
Sanj^wi, along with the Bori tahsll, was transferred to the 
Zhob District on the 1st of May 1890 and on its re-transfer 
to the Thai Choti^li District in February 1891, it was formed 
into a sub-tahsiL It was again transferred to the newly 
formed District of Lora) ai in October 1903. 

Along standing dispute existed between the Utm^n 
Kbels of Bori and the Dumars of Sanj^wi in regard to the 
boundary between their lands in the Loara Valley. In April 
1896 the Assistant Political Agents for Upper Zhob and 
Thai Choti^li made a joint enquiry, and, with the consent 
of the headmen of the Utm^n Khels and Dumars, decided 
that the path known as the Psara L^r should form the bound- 
ary between the lands of the two tribes ; that the grazing 
was to be free to both parties on either side of the boundary, 
80 long as the cultivation was not interfered with ; that the 
Dumars were to have the right of cultivating up to the 
boundary, on their side of the Ps^ra Lar, but that the 
Utm^n Khdls .were not to cultivate between the Psto L^r 
and the present limit of the Kot cultivation. 

In 1905 the Sanj^wi sub-tahsil contained 40 villages, 
and the total population, according to the Census of 1901, 
was 6,866 (3,630 males and 3,236 females) or 15 persons to 
the square mile. Of these 6,811 were Muhammadans, 52 
Hindus and 3 others. The indigenous inhabitants, who 
areMnsalm^ns of the Sunni sect and speak Pashtii, numbered 
6,751 — males 3,548 and females 3,203. The principal tribes 
represented were — the K^kar Afghans (4,289) of which 
4,251 were Dumars, the Waneclii section of the Tarin 
Afghans (1,380) and Saiads (1,044) including Pechi (810) 
and T5,ran (186). 

Sanjawi (population 43) situated about 30®18'N,, BS'^IO' 
E., at an elevation of 5,350 feet, is the headquarter station 
of the tahsfl. In consists of a military fort built on a low 
spur of a bill, and is connected by road with the Harnai 
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railway statioD, a distance of 38 miles. The fort contains 
a dispensary, a combined post and telegraph office, a politi- 
cal rest house and quarters occupied by tbe police, levy and 
revenue establishment. A garden which supplies vegetables 
and contains some fruit trees is attached to the fort. There 
is a masjid and a dharamsdla outside the fort. Drinking 
water is obtained from the Ps^ra stream. 

Two miles to the west of the fort is the Sm^llan dak 
bungalow, on the Harnai-Loralai road ; close to the bungalow 
is a small bazar, with a levy post and a dharamsdla^ whence 
a road branches off to Zi^rat. 

The Sanj^wi village (population 170), situated about a 
mile to the north of the fort, is a Dumar village and con- 
tains 1 shop and 2 

Both the village and the fort lie in a pretty little glen, 
which is highly cultivated. Small orchards covering an 
area of 2 acres and 37 poles and containing apricot, pome- 
granate, almond and pear trees, exist in the village. Vines 
are trained up many of the trees and myrtle groves are also 
abundant. 

Wanij which has a population of 908 (Pechi Saiads 550, 
Wanechis 358), lies in the valley of the same name, and has 
some fine orchards of apricot trees. About 2 miles to the 
east of Wani are the ruins of three villages known in the 
time of the Mughals as Seh Kota, 

Pui valley, generally known as the Pui-Shfrin valley, 
is a long rich strip of country, well watered, profusely culti- 
vated and containing numbers of fruit trees chiefly apricots. 
It is separated from the Wani-Chauter valley by^a low chain 
of hillsj which form the southern boundary of the former. 
The Piii Manda drains the valley, and supplies drinking 
water which tastes sweet but is not wholesome. The owner- 
ship of the valley is divided between the Dumars, Wanechis 
and Pdehi Saiads ; the last named have been exempted from 
payment of land revenue on certain conditions. The prin- 
cipal villages in the valley are Pui (1,393) and Shin'n (731) ; 
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the latter is a Wan village while the former belongs to 
Pechi Saiads and Dumars. Apricot stones, about 300 maunds 
of wool, about 200 maunds of .^Ai and about 300 maunds of 
cumin seed are annually exported from the valley. 

Other villages of importance are Shinlez (165), Chingi 
Hangama (1,84) and HarySn (202). 

The soil is generally stony and mixed with clay. About 
74 per cent of the culturable area is irrigable, the sources of 
irrigation being 8 streams, 19 and 57 springs. The 

principal dry crop areas are— Kharfi,shang, Loara, and the 
Wuch and T5,nda Sal4ms. The total irrigable area is about 
7,673 acres, of which about 4,100 acres are under crops, in 
an average year. The principal crops are wheat at the rabi 
and maize at the kharif harvest. 

A rough estimate. of the agricultural stock of 'the tabsil 
made in 1904 puts the number of donkeys at 116, bullocks 
and cows at 1,060, and sheep and goats at 39,562. The 
number of animals in the possession of nomads was— camels 
107, donkeys 54 and sheep and goats 587, 

The important road is the Harnai-Fort Sandeman road, 
’which enters the tabsil at Ushghara Kotal about 22 miles 
from Harnai, and emerges into the Bori tahsil near Inzar- 
ghat, lOf miles from Loralai ; Sanjawi being 38 miles from 
Harnai. It has branches fiom SmSllan to Duki, 2.3 miles, 
and to ZiSrat via Chauter, 40J miles. The other principal 
roads and tracks are— (1) Sanjawi to Khardshang, 13 miles; 
(2) E%ora on the ZiSrat road to Pui and thence to Kowas 
via Ghnnz, c 60 miles; (3) Chanter to Maura and Kowas via 
Karbi Kaehj. and Dhre Tangi, c 38 miles ; (4) Sanjawi to 
Chinaii by Biani, c 31 miles. 

The tahsil is divided into four circles, viz., Baghao, 
Sanjawi, Smailan and Piii ; and the staff consists of a naib- 
tahsildar, a kaniingo and 3 patwaris. The total number of 
police is 9 and that of the levies is 59. 

In the early days of the occupation of the tahsil, the land 
revenue was levied in kind at one-sixth ofjthe produce. This 
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system still prevails in the dry crop areas, butlands in irrigated 
mahd'ls are under a fixed cash assessment forten years from 190L 
The average annual receipts between 1899-1900 to 1903-4 
were Rs. 17,386 which included Es. 2,262 on account of graz- 
ing tax. In 1904-5 the total receipts amounted to Rs. 18,843 
to which grazing tax contributed Rs. 3,834 or 20 per cent. 

(cumin seed) grows in some of the hills s^nd idra Special 
mira (Eruca s<itiva) d.ho gxoms wild. products. 

The Bori tahsil, which has an area of 2,072 square bokitahsil. 
miles, lies in the northern part of the Loralai District be- description, 
tween 30^ 18' and 30^ 48' N., and 67'' 42', and 69^ 45' E. 

It is bounded on the north by the Fort Sandeman, Kila • 

Saifulla and Hindubagh tahsils, on the west by the Miisa 
Khel tahsll, on the south by the Dnki and Sanjawi tahsils, 
and on the west by the Quetta and Sh^hrig tahsils. 

The Bori valley runs east from Uryagi to Mdkhtar, and is 
bounded on the north by the Damanghar range and a succes- 
sion of parallel ridges running from north-east to south-west, 
arranged in regular echelon along the north of the valley; 
on the south by Kru, and its continuation westward to 
Murdarghar. On the east of the Anambar river, the S^bat 
range divides the Watagitn from the N5;lai valley. These 
are practically continuations of the Bori valley to the north- 
east. The valley is traversed by a low range of white lime- 
stone shale hills, which divide it into two portions. 

The principal hills in the tahsil are— Ghund 5,660', Hills. 
Gadabar 6,639', Kru 6,261', Murdarghar 7,730', and Ghunz 
Narai 8,980', in the south ; Surgbund 10,609' in the west ; 

S4bat 5,980', Damanghar 6,416', Ghurrnaghar 6,931’, and 
Kohar or Tor Khezi 6,602', from north-east to west. Tower-** 
ing above Dargai, on the south, is the lofty Siazgai crag, the 
summit of which can only be reached by two very difficult 
foot tracks. It used to afford an asylum to the inhabitants 
of the Bori valley when raided by their more powerful 
neighbours, and small dams have been constructed on the 
summit, to retain rain water. The hill resembles a fort, and 
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bohitahsil, is 8,164' above sea level. It has bill torreBts ob all sides. 

There are several caves at various heights. It is difficult to 
say how these have been made ; but the oue kuown as Eaiii 
Chowdh seems to be the handiwork of man. Local tradition 
says that a Mughal queen used to live here and rule over 
this part of the country, but no relics worthy of a queenly 
palace have ever been found. Mill stones are excavated 
from the cliffs of Sifegah 

The drainage of the tahsfl is carried to the south by the 
Anamb^r river, which is made up of the Seb^n from the 
north-east, the Mara from the north, and the Loralai from 
the north-west. With these are united numerous smaller 
hill torrents, some of which have perennial water. 

The total area under reserved forests is about 52 square 
miles, and comprises about 7 square miles of the G-adabar 
forest which abounds in Acacia 7nodesta, and the Stirghund 
and Nargasi grass reserves covering areas of 6 and 8 square 
miles respectively ; in the former juniper and Prtmus 
churnea are met with. The question of reserving Splngwar^ 
and Koh^r* forests is under consideration (1905).* 

The climate is cool and dry, the temperature is equable 
and not subject to sudden changes, with the exception that 
the winter sets in at times rather suddenly. In 1901, the 
temperature in the shade varied from a minimum of 58^ in 
the morning in April to a maximum of 92° in the middle of 
day in June. Between October and March the average was 
about 50*^ in the morning and about 60® in the middle of 
the day, the minimum being 40® in February. 

The average rainfall during the 12 years ending with 
1904 was 8’2l inches, which is about equally divided be-» 
tween summer and winter. The heaviest falls were recorded 
in March (1*55) and July (1*42). Snow also falls during the 
winter in the greater part of the tahsiL 

At certain times of the year winds are prevalent, they 
generally come on in the afternoon and blow, almost invari- 


Cliroate, 
temperature 
and. rainfall. 


* The Spingwar and Kohar forests, the area of which is 14 and 16 
square miles respectively, were reserved in August 1905. 
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ably, from west to east. They are accompanied by dust and bori thasii.. 
chiefly occur in June, July and August. In the winter, too, 
there are occasionally cold winds. 

The Bori valley came under British protection in 1884, History, 
on the termination of the expedition undertaken against the 
Kakars, and was occupied in 1886. The valley was added in 
the same year to the assigned Districts of iSibi, Harnai and 
Thai Chotiali, and was formed into a tahsfl in 1888. It was 
transferred to the Zhob District in 1899, and re-transferred 
to the Loralai District in October 1903. 

In 1905 the tahsil contained 161 villages and one town, Population. 
Loralai, and the total population, according to the Census 
of 1901, was 18,174 (11,220 males and 6,954 females) or 9 
persons to the square mile. Of these, 16,450 were Muham- 
madans, 1,399 Hindus, 36 Christians and 289 others. The 
indigenous inhabitants, who are Musalmans of the Sunni 
sect and speak Pashtii, numbered 14,161 — males 7,784 and 
females 6,377. There are about 232 domiciled Hindus, 
chiefly at China Alfzai and M^khtar, The principal tribes 
represented were — Sanzar Khel Kakars (11,662) including 
Dumars (864), Hamzazais (3,090), Kibzais (1,082), Kud^zais 
(1,091), Utman Khels (1,566), Panni Afghans (663; and 
Saiads (335). The principal occupation is agriculture com- 
bined with flock-owning; Hindus carry on the retail trade. 

The principal villages are — Mekhtar (1,107), Dirgi Kudezai 
(615), Pathan Kot (383), Wahar Kalan and Wahar Khurd 
(368) and Shabozai (483). 

The soil of the Bori valley consists of a reddish loam Agriculture, 
and is highly productive if properly cultivated. The total 
cultiirable area is 48,201 acres, of which 15,434 acres are 
cultivated annually. The irrigated area represents about 75 
per cent of the whole. The sources of irrigation are o 
streams, 36 springs and 66 kdrSzes, The principal harvests 
are the spring and autumn ones, the former being more 
important, and the main crops are wheat, barley, maize, 
judri md pdlC'^dL A rough estimate made in 1904, of the 
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agricultural stock belonging to the permanent inhabitants 
of the tahsil, puts the number of donkeys at 200, cows and 
bullocks at 4,000, and sheep and goats at 35,000, while the 
nomads possessed 616 donkeys, 1,396 camels, 79 cattle and 
12,342 sheep and goats. 

Harnai (55| miles) is the nearest railway station to 
Loralai. The two principal roads are— (1) from Tsari .Mo- 
manrgai (o4| miles from Pishfn) to Saradhaka (172| miles 
from Pishin), a portion of the Pishin-Ddra GhSzi Kh^n road ; 
(2) from Inzarghat (44^ miles from Harnai to Zara), a portion 
of the Harnai-Loralai-Fort Sandeman road. Other important 
routes include the following :-(3) Duki to Loralai via the 
Eaosin valley 20i miles ; (4) Tor to Zara 14^ miles ; (5) Tor 
to Maratangi 12 miles ; (6) WahSr to Maratangi 7 miles ; (7) 
Wahar to Zarra 25 miles; (8) Ohinjan to Kila Saifulla 28 
miles; (9) Chinjan to Hindubagh vid Tor Tangi 27 miles ; 
(10) Mekhtar village to Murgha Kibzai 20 miles; (11) 
Loralai to Kila Saifulla via the Dholu pass and Akhtarzai c 
36 miles ; (12) Loralai to Grwal Haidarzai post 39 miles ; 

(13) Mekhtar to Musa Khel via Kakal Ddmdn c 42 miles J 

(14) Mdkhtarto Nimki village (in Duki) via Taldo village 
about 40 miles ; (15) Loralai to Pui c 38 miles ; (16) Wah&r 
to Samundar Khdn village via the Anambar about 16 miles ; 
(17) Loralai to Baghdo (Sanjdwi) about 16 miles; and (18) 
Ghinfili to Sanjdwi vid Biani about 31 miles. 

The tahsfl is divided into 11 patwaris’ circles Mekh- 
tar, Tor, Zara, China Alizai, Sharan Alizai, Aghbarg, Lora- 
lai, Labor, Punga, Sbdh Kardz Utman Kfadl and Kach 
Ahmakzai. The Assistant Political Agent is in charge of the 
Sub-division, and the tahsil staff consists of a tahsildar, 2 
ndib-tahsilddrs, one mubSsib, 4 kdniingos and 11 patwaris. 
There are 175 malihs or headmen. The numbers of the 
police and levies located in the tahsil are 42 and 102 respec- 
tively. A regiment of Native Infantry and another of Native 

Cavalry are stationed at Loralai, and a few sowars at Mara- 
tangi. 
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Eevenue is recovered at the rate of one-sixth of the gross 
produce, and grazing tax is also levied. During the quinquen- 
nial period ending with 1903-4 the annual average receipts 
amounted to BS; 50,946 including Es. 3,778 on account of 
grazing tax, while in 1904-5 the receipts v/ere Es. 43,319 
of which Es. 5,234 were contributed by grazing tax. 

Curain seed is found in the Kru and Grhazgighar hills, 
in years of good rainfall. KhamazilTae {Witlmnia coagu-^ 
Ians) and maraghiini (GitruUiis colocynthis) are also found. 

Loralai Town, a military cantonmenti and the head- 
quarter station of the Loralai District, is situated in 30^ 22' 
N., and 68*^ 37' El., at an elevation of 4,700 feet, at the 
Junction of the Harnai-Fort Sandeman and Pishfn-Dera 
Gh5zi Kh5n roads, 55^ miles from the Harnai railway station. 

The town is still known to the people of the country as 
Pathto Kot, from the fact that the site on which it stands 
belonged to the village of that name. The site was selected 
by a committee in April 1886, the land being purchased for 
Ks. 35,302 of which Ps. 1,776 were charged to the Civil and 
Es. 33,526 to the Military Department. The provisions of 
para. 166 of the Indian Articles of War were applied to the 
cantonment in October 1887, its boundaries were defined in 
July 1890, and the cantonment was formally established in 
January 1897 when a Cantonment Magistrate was appoint- 
ed. A Cantonment Fund was formed in 1887, the expen- 
diture during 1904-5 equalling the receipts, which were 
Es. 10,525. 

A Bazar E'^und was established in 1887 and conservancy 
cess and octroi w^ere imposed for the first time. One-third 
of the net receipts from the latter are paid to the cantonment 
authorities. The revenue and expenditure of the Bazar 
Fund in 1904-5 were Rs. 13,158 and Es. 11,734 respectively. 

The population in 1901 was 3,561 — 3,118 males and 
443 females — including a regiment of Native Cavalry and 
one of Native Infantry. The town has a flourishing bazar, 
with a vegetable and fruit market and 125 shops. 
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priBcipal civil buildings are the Polifcical Agent^s 
house, the Assistant Political Agent’s house, a dak bunga- 
low, tahsll and th^na. There is a civil dispensary, a post 
and telegraph oflSce, a guest house, a primary school, a 
library and a public garden. There are also three masyids 
and a dhatamsMa. The cantonment is situated about a mile 
to the south-west of the civil station, and the European 
cemetery lies within its limits. 

The supply of drinking water was formerly obtained 
from the Urbosin and Sagar kdrhes, but in 1901 a piped 
water-supply of 75,000 gallons per diem was provided 
for the cantonment, at a cost of Ks. 1,18,354, and the 
supply was extended in 1904 to the civil station and bazar 
at a cost of Es. 8,222, of which Rs. 5,722 were paid from 
Provincial Revenues, and Rs. 2,500 from the Loralai Town 
Fund. The quantity to be supplied daily to the bazar and 
civil station is not to exceed 10,000 gallons, to be mea- 
sured by a meter at the point of off-take. This is charged 
for at the rate of 4*5 annas per 1,000 gallons (Rs. 1,026 per 
annum). 

Mekhtar, which is said to have been founded by Mfrak, 
Hamzazai, is situated in 30° 29' N., and 69° 22' E., 491- 
miles to the east of Loralai, on the Pishfn-Dera Grh^zi Khfc 
road, at an elevation of 4,550 feet. In 1901 it contained 215 
houses and 1,107 inhabitants — males 588, females 519. The 
principal tribe is the Hamzazai, but there are about 20 
Arora Hindu families domiciled in the place, who, besides 
carrying on trade, have acquired some lands also. There 
are 14 shops and a dharamsdla. The village has a patwdV” 
khdna, a levy post (10 men), and a primary school. The 
rest house, which contains the combined post and telegraph 
office, is 1| miles distant from the village. Octroi is levied, 
and a sweeper is employed for Government buildings. 
Drinking water for the village, is obtained from a kdriz and 
for the rest house from a well. About 1,000 maunds of wool 
are annually exported to Kar5.chi by Nasars. 
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L%hunae ... Daphne oleoides, Poisonoaa wild All hills. 

Schreb. bash. 
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ofEcers at Thai Ohotiali until the amount o£ the above fine is 
paid by us, or as long as the British G-overnment consider their 
presence to be necessary. 

6. — It is distinctly agreed to by us, Sard?irs and 
assembled Chiefs, that the British Government has the right 
to protect the railway line and trade routes by placing troops 
in Bori or in any way that may be deemed desirable by the 
British Government. Should it be finally decided to occupy 
Bori, all the Sardars and Maliks will recognise the justice 
of the measure by becoming the faithful and loyal subjects of 
the British Government. 

7. — If the Government of India consider it necessar 3 ^ 
in order to secure the satisfactory fulfilment of the terms now 
settled, to place troops in Zhob or elsewhere, they have the 
right to do so. 

8. — ^The request of the Zhob, Bori, and Musa Khei tribes, 
that the British Government should take measures to protect 
the trade routes in their countries and settle internal quarrels 
and feuds between Sardars and Chiefs in the same manner 
as they do now as regards the Maris, Bugtis, Khetrans, 
Kakars, and other tribes of the Thai Ohotiali Dustrict, will be 
forwarded by the Governor-General's Agent for Baluchistan 
for the consideration and orders of the Government of India. 

Seal of Sardar Shahbaz Khan, Jaialzai, Jogizai. 

(Sd, ) Dost Muhammd Khan, Jalalzai. 

( „ ) Tajudm, Jalalzai. 

( „ ) Pista Khan, Alikhel. 

( 5 , ) Kamal Khan „ 

( „ ) Saujar Khan ,, 

( „ ) Sultan Muhammad, Alizai. 

( ,, ) Hyder, Akhterzai. 

( „ ) Zarif 

( ,, ) Saujar Khan, Dadzai. 

( „ ) Eamzan, Miisazai. 

( „ ) Dadgul 

( „ ) Kowra, Dostzai, 

, ( „ ) Muto. 
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Mulla IHiurdil, Mirziai. 

Jeban^ Mirzai. 

Machak ,, 

Sikandar „ 

Gharibjan „ 

Dinat „ 

Mulla Baler „ 

Daulat Khan, Khwadadzai. 

Jangi Khtln 

Khalik „ 

Mulla Hassan ' * ,, 

Mulla Manik „ 

Talimas Khan, Sargari. 

Shah Hussan ,, 

Khushdii Klnin, Khwadadzai. 
Mir Alam Khan, TJrgassi. 
G-awar Khan, Pakkazai. 
Gandak Khan „ 

Shadi Khan „ 

Adam Khan „ 

Lukman Khan ,, 

Mir Muhammad „ 
Karimdad, Ismailzai. 

Sultan Muhammad, Pakkazai. 
Bisharat Khan, Ismailzai 
Umar Khan, Pakkazai, 

Aslam Khan, Gorazai. 

Karim Khan „ 

Bangar Khan, Kibzyi. 

Mian Khan „ 

Karam Khan „ 

Muliii Baha „ 

Sanjar Khiin, Miisa Khel. 
Hassan Khan „ 

Gul Mir Khan „ 

Nadir Khan „ 

Jangi Khan, Kibzai. 

Samand Khan „ 
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(Sd.) Khana Kudezai, Motibar of Bori, 

( „ ) Bahalwan, Motibar, Bori. 

{ „ ) Ali Khan, Shahbozai, 

( „ ) Azim Khan, AKzai. 

( „ ) Lundak Khan, Khiderzsi, 

( „ ) Haji, IJtman KheL 
( „ ) Kalakhan „ 

Camp Dui.ai :- ■■ ■: | (Sd.) E. O'. SANBEMAH, Pebsidiot, 
The 22nd November 1884. J Agent to the Qovernor-Q metal. 
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List of agricultural implements in use in the 
Loralai District. 


Kame in Pashtu. 

Namain 

£b4trani. 

Explanation. 

Agli^rae (azghundae) 

Gats 

Wedges in the yoke. 

Ata ' ’■ ■ 

Datri, L a s i 

A small sickle. 

(Hasni). 


Charshakha (char- 

Traiigal 

A four -pronged fork, used for 

ghasbki.,? 


winnowing. 

Chughul ... 


A sieve wdth holes larger than . 


those of the ordinary sieve 
called raghbel and parwazae. 


Bal 

Dhal 

A wooden spade worked by two 
men with a rope and used for 



making small embankments. 

Doshakim (dowa khul- 

Sehin 

A two -pronged fork. 

ghi) (dowaghashki) 

(trdnguli and bian- 
gi). 



Brapae 

Karahi 

A wooden spade for winnowing 
gmin. 

Gha«ae (gliara, iahri, 

Hal^ 

The shaft of the plough. 

Bar). 



eboidiii (Kkai, K^n;. ... 

K6n 

A plank harrow. 

Hal (Yivgi and Yivi)... 

Hal 

A plough. 

Kabai 

Kahai 

A hoe. 

K.arah (Bdlcha; 

Karoz 

A spade. 

Lor 

Lor 

A sickle. 

Lutmar 

... 

A wooden mallet for crushing 
clods. 


... 

A wooden log used as a clod 
crusher. 

H u tanak f mu t w an, 

hal mushtae, and 

Mutha 

, A plough handle. 

halrai). 


J — 



List of agricultwal implements in vse in the Loralai 
District — (concluded). 


Name in Pashtii, 

j Kaine in 

1 Ebetrani. 

■ ! 

Expl illation. 

Nalai 

Nar 

, A drill or liollow tube with a 
wooden cup, used for sowing. 

Para (Dalai j 

Pabora 

. A rake. , 

Bag li 1 (parwazae) 
(Charmiaej. 

Parnn 

A, sieve. ' 

Eahanra { Simran) ... 

Hal cholian.. 

■1 ■■ ■ 

. 1 A plough' share. 

Bambae ... ... 

Ramba 

. 1 'A 'short spud.' 

Spara pahai) 

Pbai 

. 1 The shoe of the plough. 

Tabar 

Kohari 

. 1 An axe. 

2^aj or Chaj (sazlai) ... 

Cbbaj 

A winnowing fan. 

Tfiapanrae 'pat) 

Chappjir 

A wedge in the plough. 

Zagh (Panjaiai) 

Panjali 

A y oke. 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds! 
terms m use in the Loralai District 


Term in Pashtu. 


Term in 
Kb<5trani. 


Explanation. 


Wages in kind paid to an arti- 
zan. See also gata and kalang. 


Aiang (Bori) 


A stieep pen. See also 
shpalghalae and shpol* 


Kutta alhor 


The refuse of fodder after it has 
been eaten by cattle. 


Alwoipr Auloi 


Abhun 


i Half ripe corn. Also corn 
parched. 


Ambar 


Manure. Also a granary. 


Ambarchi 


Rakha 


A servant engaged to watch 
the granaries. 


Ambar khana 


Kbilan A granary. 


Anguro bagh 


Darakhen-da- 

bagh. 


A vineyard. See also TTuxlavt 
bdgh. 


As^waii or S<5wan 


A miller. 


Ashar or Hashar 


Hashar 


j Borrowed labour for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


Ashar banrae or Hashar 
garae. 


Hashri 


Labourers obtained under the 
ashar system. 


Atana or Atjana mzak- 
ka (Thai;. 


Land which contains silt or 
7 naU See also mattana or 
matjana 'mzakka. 


Awandae iBuki) 


An earthwork thrown across a 
stream. See also wand. 


Bachak 


The second crop of maize which 
does not ripen. 


B a c h 6 or 
0aeh(S. 


The off -shoots of a tree. 


Badar or Khawand 
(Borij. 


I Zami ndar , 

tioai. 


A land-owner (as distinguished 
from kashae). 




iil^s 

il98 


■ 


■ 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds’ 
terms in use in the Laralai District — (continued). 


Term in 
Kh^irani, 


Term in Pashtii. 


Explanation. 


$ Badi Kawal 


Wak dena 


To winnow the grain with the 
cMr slidkha* See also durawal^ 
laivastal and pdkmvaL 

A leather covered rope with 
which the lower part of the 
apertures in the yoke is secur- 
ed. See also wurzu. 


Badrisja 


Bagh ... Garden. See also jar. 

Bain and Cleaning water channels in 
Chhdr. spring. See char, 

... Maize flowers. See also hats- 

hhulae.^ poUakai., spalmai aiod 
tsakhwalae. 


Bambal (D u k i and 
Wandchi). 


Lath, handh An embankment 


Band 


Bandak (Bori) 


Wheat and barley when knots 
have appeared in the stalk. 
See also karah. 


Bandobast 


Eachh 


A settlement. 


Bara (San 5 a wi and A stone embankment or wall 

Bori). made to protect the fields 

from encroachment by hill 
torrents. See also muzdak, 

Barazar ... ... To bring home sheep and goats 

in the morning to be milked. 

Bardara bagh ... ... An orchard containing fruit 

trees. 

Bardara darakhta ... ... Ail fruit trees except vines. 

Barongai fMusa Kh^l) Las, Sang ... A bunch of grapes. See zhan- 

■ ''' ffura, 

Bashakal ... Sokal ... The rainy season. See also 

shakdl, 

Batai ... Batai ... The division of a crop by allot- 

ting portions of the grain heap. 

Bazgar ... ... Bhaiwal Ra- A tenant (as distinguished from 

hak. bdddi'h See also dehgdn and. 

kaskae. 
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Glossary of principal agricultuml^ revenue and shepherds^ 
terms in use in the Loralai J)Utrict~(oontmnedy 


Term in 
Kh^trani, 


Term in Fashtii, 


Explanation, 


Forced labour. 


B4g^r 

B41 ' Sanjawi) 


A wooden aqueduct. See also 
tarndwa or tarnoh. 


Farnala 


The melon seed. See zanrae* 


A wheat crop sown in ground 


which has not been pre^ious- 
ly ploughed. 

Crops sown late. See also pdsira 
and tandae. 

Ears of maize from which the 
grain has been extracted. See 
gangri. 

Chopped straw (SAwsa). See also 

proT, 

Kent paid in kind by a tenant 
to landlord. See also Ukha, 
and topa>. 

A light shower of rain during 
spring. 

Sods of turf. 

An open water channel. 

Cleaning water 
spring. See hai 

The trench between two ridges, 
in a melon field, 

A sling generally used for driv- 
ing birds away from the crops. 
See also kuchlomba and sklonza* 

A spring. 

Affected by Mnjae insects. 
Thus chinjan hhatahae^ a, 
melon affected by insects. 


Fachheri 


Bobazh 


Boehar 


Bohal 


Bobal 


Bohalla 


Busae or buzhae 


Chao 


Chhdr, bain, 


channels in 


Chari 


Charai 


Chilomba or chilonda 


Kbumb^n 


China 


Kenhwan 


Chinjan 


Stagnant water. See dXmdanda, 
Imrrni and pundioba* 


Bhand 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds' 
■ terms in use in the Loralai District — (continued). 


Term in 
Kh^trani, 


Term in Pashtn. 


Explanation, 


A heap of threshed grain before 
the corn is separated. See 
also darmand. 


Sill an, gah 


A hand mill for husking rice. 
See also garat^ 

Water running slowly owing to 
a block in a kdr^z. See also 
mat. 


Dalnae (Duki) 


Banda (Wan^chi) 


Stagnant water. See also dab, 
kuram and pandloba. 

Cutting. 

A heap of threshed grain before 
the corn is separated. See 
also dalaL 

A cut made by f!o<;k-owners in 
their kids’ ears to serve as a 
distinguishing mark. Also a 
sheep or goat apart for a 
sacrifice at a shrine. See also 
partsan. 

A tenant (as distingnished from 
bdddr or kkdivand . See also 
hazgar and kashae, 

W’ages paid to the reapers. See 
also lawai. 


Qalam 


Barman d 


Barwazh or Burwazh 


Barcsh, Butt 


Behgan (Duki) 


Birharae (Duki) 


Birba fLilni) 


A shepherd who tends young 
kids. See also IMa and rdbitn. 


Boa haliza 


Behali 


Second ploughing. 

The rabi or spring crop. 

Second watering of crops. See 
also peMe, prepdnr and swallu, 

Third watering of crops. 


Bohgarae ... 

Domandae (Musa Khdl) 


Phia 


Drdmandae fM li s 
Khdlj 


Bub orBup (Duki) 
Bud 


Manure, 


Wheat or barley, the ears of 
which have formed but are not 
visible. ^QB^Xmgadar. 

Drought, also famine. See also 
kdkhti. 


Dhdda, Tarkla 


Dughal (Wandchi) or Dukal 
Dukal. 





Term in 
Kh^trani. 


Explanation, 


A threshing floor. 

A portion of grain, taken out of 
the main heap for wages to 
artizans and for village ex- 
penses. 

To winnow. See also bddi 
kawal, laivastal and pdkmoaL 

Balf ripe corn; also bunches of 
ears of corn. 

Wheat or barley, the ears of 
which have formed but before 
the corn is visible. See also 
dud- 

A tunnel connecting the wells 
of a kdrdz. 

Green wheat and barley cut for 
fodder. See also kasil, kUd 
and mushh. 

Chafl. See also gazdra^ 


Khillan, Fir 


Wakdena 


Abhun, Ab- 
iiutti 


First crop of lucerne. 

Ea-rs of maize from which the 
corn has been extracted. See 
also bochar. 

A hand mill for husking rice. 
See also dalnae. 

Wages in kind paid to an artizan. 
See also ahad and kulang. 

A bullock sack. See also zola. 


Glumj 


Chafl. ^ee also gandakar and 
ganddl. 

A flock composed of sheep and 
goats belonging to several per- 
sons. 

Governnaent revenue demand. 
See also mahsuL 
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Glossary of principal agricultural^ remnue and shepherds^ 
terms in use in the Loralai District (continued). 


Term in Fashtii. 


Durand or Durmand ... 
Durand dag (Sanjawi) 


Galai 

Ganalai ... 

Gandakar (Duki) or 
Gaudal. 

Gandasar or Urmaisar 
Gangri ... 

Garat or Garsi (Thai) ... 

Gata (Wanechi) 

Gawanda or Gonda 
(Bori). 

Gazara 

Ghalehfoi (Sanjawi ), 
or Ghalina (Musa 
Khdl). 

Gham 


Diirawal ... 
Gadai or G^dai 
Gadar ( Bori j 
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Glossary of 'primi'pml agricultural , revenue and shepherdB^ 
terms in use in the Loralai District — (continned). 


Term in Paslitu. 


Term in 
Kh^trM. 


Explanation. 


Ghamlandi or Gbam- 
wala mzakka. 


I EeTonua pay ingiand, , 

Gbarak or Gudae 

Kundhi, Hf- 
jak. 

A skin used for churning milk. 

Gharot (Wan^chi) ... 


Buds. ^eepkutaL 

GMnd 

Khai 

A large bullock sack. See also 
i gktmdae. 

Ghoba 


A cowherd. 

Ghobal ... 

Gah,Wal ... 

To thresh . See also ztinga. 

Gbobal mazhwae 

*•» 

The pole in the centre of the 
threshing floor round which 
bullocks revolve. See also 
laim. 

Ghoimand (Bori and 
Hnsa Kbdl). 

... 

Ploughing a third time in land 
to be prepared for the rice crop. 

Ghojil 

••• 

The place, in a house or tent, 
set apart for bullocks. 

Ghundae ... 


A large bullock sack. See also 
ghind. 

Gbntai 


Buds. See also gharot- 

Gbwa 

Gann 

A cow. 

Ghwayae ... 

Gbwazhnna f M u s a 
Kh^l). 

Dhagga, 

Dand. 

A bullock. See also 

The first few plants which appear 
in a field. See Udrae. 

Grift or Grant 

Mutb 

A handful of cut crop. 

Gudto or Gnrdam ... 

... 

i Supplies collected for Govern- 
j ment officials. See also sursdt. 

Gul 

Gul 

' The state of a crop when flowers 
; have appeared. 

Gtunana ... 

i 

The head, or trial well of a kdrSz, 

Gnrai 

i ‘ 

' Gango 

A disease which attacks lucerne, 
melon and vine leaves. 

Hadgbarae (Musa Kh^l) 

... 

Apricot stones. See also kkar^ 
maghZf mandaka and puchaL 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds' 
terms in use in the Loralai District — (continued). 


Term in Faslitu. 

Term in 
Kh^trani. 

Explanation. 

Haml or talao 

... 

A tank in which kdrSz water is 
collected, - 

Haudakae 

. ... . . 

A smaller tank. 

H^ra (Sanjawi) 

... 

A plot larger than a kurd. 

Ijara 

Th^ka 

Lump assessment. 

Inam 

Muafi 

A revenue-free holding. See 
mdfi or mdpi. 

Intsai (Bori) 

Dhaga 

Spun wool. See also nitsai and 
wurta. 

Jalatta (Musa Kh^l; ... 

... 

An earthen receptacle covered 
with mats and used for storing 
grain. See zX^ojatta, 

Jambast (Bori) 


A fixed cash assessment. 

Jar 

Mamta 

A field close to a village en- 
closed in walls. In Sanjawi 
and Bori it means a garden. 

Jarfb (Sanjawi and 
Musa Kh61). 

Kaclih 

A survey. See also hacKha, 

Jar Krunae 

Sir-waliida- 

topa. 

The first hdsa (measure) taken 
out of a heap of grain when 
measuring it and given to the 
mulld. See also sarkdsa. 

Jat (Musa Kh^i) 

i ■ ■ 

' A camel herd. See also ushba* 

4atta 

... 

An earthen receptacle covered 
with mats and used for storing 
grain. See jalatta* 

... 

Jethi 

Early wheat as distinguished 
from tauda ghanam or late 
wheat. 

Joa 

... 

The trench between two ridges 
in melon fields. See charai. 

Jok (Buki) 

... 

Open ground where flocks are 
kept for the night. 
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Olouciry of principal agricultural^ revenue and shepherds^ 
terms in use in the Loralai District— (continued). 

'■ .-1 " ■ 1 """" 

Term in Pashtii. 

• SaS. Explanation. 

Joni 

A plot of land which can be 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 
12 hours, also a pair of plough 
oxen. See also lorazgm. 

Jwal 

... Phinji ... A sack. 

Kachlia ... 

... ... A survey. See Jarib, 

Kadhal (Miisa Khdl; 

... ... A structure built of stone and 

mud, for storing grain. See 
tsardk. 

Kahdana ... 

... ... An earthen structure for storing 

bJiusa (also a pit covered over 
with earth). 

Kakar (Bori) 

... Gaudah ... A dam of brushwood in a 
stream, to lead off the water. 
See also khrak. 

Kakliti 

... ... Scarcity. See also dugML 

Kalae 

... A small plot. See also kurd. 

Kalang (Dumar) 

... Wages in kind paid to an arti- 

zan. See also ahad and gata. 

Kamana (Thai) 

... ... W'ithered (fruit). See also 

. 

Kami A village artizan. See also 

kasbi. 

Kandak ... 

... Pahu, Obhalag Ahockof sheep. See also 

Kandu (Bori) 

... An earthen receptacle for stor* 

ing grain. See kolai. 

Kankut (Borij 

... ... A crop cut for experimental 

purposes. 

Kanrae 

... Wasi ... A piece of land given to a tenant 

or 7 milld free of rent, for culti- 
vation. See kotai. 

Kara 

... GhopA ... Sowing melons by hand ill a line 

made with the plough. See 
also nazun and tdkuna. 

Karaba 

... Karab ... Maize ovjudri stalks. 
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Olosmry of principal agricultural, Revenue and shepherds 
terms in use in the Loralai District (continued). 


Tertn. in 
Kli^trani, 


Explanation, 


.Term in Fashtu- 


W beat or barley when knots 
liave appeared, in the stalks. 
See also bmdak. 

An official care-taker for crops. 
See also Mo/c<a!r. 

An underground water channel. 

Cultivation. See kiskt. 

An artizan especially a kdriz 
digger. 

Cultivable land lying fallow. 

also 


Karak (Miisa Eh41) 


Ear a wall 


Karawa (Bori) 


3Iar6z 




Bahkar 


Karhanra 


Karwanda 


A village artizan. 
kami^ 

A tenant (as distinguished from 
bdddr ov klidwaml). See also 
bazyarmAdehgdn. 

A net for carrying hMsa, etc. 
See satoada, trangar and trdt, 

A plot of cultivable land in the 
bed of a stream. 

See also bam- 
spalmai and 


Kasbi 


Kashae 


Trangar 


Eatal 


Kachh, 

Kachhi, 


Maize fiowers. 
hal^ potj^akait 
tsakhwalae* 


(Miisa 


Katskbulae 

Kliel) 


A sheaf of corn. See also mutai 
bADdipulai. 

A 8h<^ep pen. See also alang^ 
shpalghalae, and shpol- 

The first watering of a crop. 
See also pdniptti't sama^ sctmcc 
JcMk and loat. 

A nursery garden. See also UU 
mung mzakka. 

A pair of shears. 

I Ax>ticot stones. See also had- 

I gharae, mandahi and pmhai. 


Kauda 


Khto (Wanechi) 


Khakae (Bori) 


Kalghar 


Kharkhul 

Ehar-maghz (Wandchi) 
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Glossary of principal agriculbiral, revenue and shepherds, 
terms in use in the Loratai District — (continued). 


Term in I’ashtii. 

Term in 
Kiidtrani. 

Explanation. 

Xliasii or kill'd 

O a n a 1 or 
kbwid. 

1 Green wheat and barley cut for 

1 fodder. See also gundlue and 

1 muskkn 

Ehnih 

Oandah 

A dam made of brush wood to 
lead off the water in a stream. 
See also kakar. 

Khala band or Klmla 
sarposb. 


j Wei is of a kdrez, the tops of 
; which are covered. 

Khusbkawa 

D«^wapani, 

Diiaulapani. 

i Dry crop) area. See ipuahobL 

I 

Khwa (Bori; 

... 

To clear the land of its shrubs, 
etc. See also pdm icahaL 

Kiiwara ... 

Faina 

1 The hxed contribution paid to a 
; mulld, Sahid or shrine, 

1 ' ' . . ■ ■ 

Kifihmish 


1 RaisiTip. Also the variety of 
i grapes from wiii(hi rai.sins are 
made. See also urtt>skL 

Kisht, 

Kisht 

Cultivation. See also kar/ia?im. 

Kishti 


Dried fruit of the ehagkdli 
apricot. 

Koiai «- 

Kuihi, Kal- 
hofea. 

An earthen receptacie for stor- 
ing grain, See also kandu. 

Kotai (Buki) 


A piece of land given to a tenant 
or muUd free of rent for culti- 
vation, See also kanrae. 

Kuclilomba 

.. ■ 

A sling generally used for driv- 
ing birds away from the crops. 
See also chilomba or chilonda 
and shlonza. 

Kill (Miisa KUl) ... 

... 

An embankment. See also lath 
and ptUa. 

Kiir 

... 

Tlie first watering before land is 
ploughed. See also 7tdwaf 
smHna, wdhikor. 

Kurai (Bori) 


Small heaps of grain made at 
the time of batdi. See also 
talai and loandia. 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds' 
terms in use in the Loralai District — (continued). 


Term in Paslitu. 

Term in ' 
Kh^trani. i 

j^x plana tion. 

Kurak (Duki) 

■ "*»• . 

A hutfor storing 

Kuram j,.. 

... 

Stagnant water. See also dab, 
diinda and pavdhba. 

Kurd 

Kiiiri 

A smjill bed or plot of ground. 
See also 

Lachai iSanjawi) 


The buds of vine, See also 
thik. 

Lagharwal (liorii 

.. . ■ ... . ■ 

Plucking the superfluous leaves 
of vines. 

Lah or Lahar 

Lahri, I>ahr 

■ ■ 

A hill torrent carrying flood 
water. See also mdnda and 
shela. 

LaluniBori) 

... 

Weeding. 

Langa-ghwa 

Siiari gaun ... 

A milch cow. 

Lao ... 

Lao 

Harvesting. 

Largba (Musa Kln51) ... 


A labourer engaged to cut and 
bring fuel* 

Las^ (Duki) 

Ghillar 

Wheat chaff. 

Lashtae (Bori) 


A small water channel. 

CD 

... , 

A melon field or orchard from 
which all fruit has been 
picked. 

latk 

... 

An enbankment. See also k4l 
and pdla. 

Latsa 

' ■ ■**'^ ■■ 

The pole in the centre of the 
threshing floor, round which 
bullocks revolve. See also 
ghohal mazhione. 

Latsai or Lasai 

... 

A bundle of dry grass. See 
7mrx. 

Laubana (Bori) or 
lawae. 

Lawa ... ' 

A labourer who reaps a crop. 

Lawai 

... ■ 1 

i 

Wages paid to the reapers. See 
also dihdrae* 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds* 
terms in use in the Loralai District— (continued). 


Term in 
KlKStrani, 


Explanation, 


Term in Pashtn. 


Lawasal or Lawasan... Dobna 


To winnow. See also 
diirnical and pdkaical, 

A fixed rent in kind paid by 
the tenant to the landlord. 
See also bokcP' and topa. 

A shepherd who tends young 
kids. See also dirha and rebun. 


Wakdena 


Lawastal 


jLdkha 


L^rba 


A bullock. See ghtoayae* 

Wages consisting of food, a 
quantity of ’wool and cash 
given to a shepdierd during the 
season when sheep and goats 
are dry. 

A blacksmith. See push. 

A stream of perennial water. 
See also rod. 

A milch sheep or goat given on 
loan. 

A revenue-free holding imudji ) . 
See indm. 

The Government revenue in 
cash or kin d. See gham. 

A variety of wheat. 

A vineyard- See anguro bdgk. 

Grazing tax. See tirni. 

The Harff or autumn harvest. 

A hill torrent carrying fiord 
water. See also Idh and shUa. 

Apricot stones. See also had- 
gkarae^ hharmaghz and puchai. 

Water running slowly owing 
to a block in a kdriz. See 
also dam. 


Ldzhda (Wan^chi) 


Oaror 


Loazhaghae 


Lobar 


Lwaghzi or Lwagh- Dojh 
zungi. 

Mafi or Mapi 


Mahsul 


Malav-ghanam (Musa 
Khdl). 

Malavibagh 

Maldagh or Malgham Tirni 
Manae or Mangarae ... Stoah 
Manda »•. 


Mandaka 
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and shepherds' 
continued). 


Glossany of principal agriculturaU revenue 
tpTms in use in the Lovalcti District v' 


Term in 
Kh^rraiii 


Explanation, 


Term in Fashtu 


Kh^ri 


Matti 


Mat tan a or 
mzakka. 


Mianalmr (Bori) 


y irasi-m zak- Pio-d a d e-cli- 
zimin. 


Zimin 


Mushk (Bori) 


Wages, especially tnose paiu 
for grinding corn. 

Stone embankments or walls 
made to protect fields from 
encroachment by hill torrents. 
See also 6am. 

A bundle of crop cat. See also 
hauda and pulaL 

Seed sown in a melon field to 
rATdace suchas have lailea. 


Muz or Muzd 


Muzdak (Musa Khdl) 


Faliiin 


Mutai (Bori) 


Bhanar 


]Sar or Nargora 


Narai 
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Term hi 
Klitoani, 


Term in Pashtu. 


Explanation, 


^’athi (Musa KM) 


A wafeer divide, ' See. also ukai 
and tagJiar, 

The first watering before land 
is plougSied. See also kur, 
siivina, tind ivdhikor. 

Artificial fields prepared by 
spreading earth in rocky 
ground. 

Sowing melons by hand in a 
line made with ‘the plough. 
See also kara and idkilna. 

Young trees. 

Ancestral land. See also mirds. 

Spun wool. See also inttai and 
wurta* 


Nawa 


Siwal 


^"awrma (Miisa Kh^Ij 


Kaziin (Duki) 


I^ikat mzakka 
I^iteai (Sanjawi) 


]^okar 


An official care-talier for crops. 
See also 

A flood. See also sildo. 

The place for watering Bocks. 
See also pur and zoalang, 

A flock of kids. 

Grafting. 

To winnow. See also hddikmoal, 
durawal and lawaatal. 

Perennial water. See also tori 
oba and zindal oba. 


AuzorJNiyuz 

Oho khwar (Sanjawi) 


Faiwand (Bori) 
Pakawal ... 


Pakhd oba (Sanjawi) 


Palilla (Bori) 


Wheat or barley stubbie. See 
also wdr or ndrgora. 

The generic term for all cueur- 
bitaceous crops. Also the 
beds in whicli they are culti- 
vated. 


Palez 


Fandi oba 


Stagnant water. S 
danda and kuram. 







Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds' 
terms in use in the Loralai —(continued). 


Term in Pasiitii. 

Term in 
lihdtrani. 

Explanation. 

F^mpiir (Miisa Kh^l).. 

Fii^a 

The first watering given to a 
crop. See also khoha^ sama, 
sama khdk and wat. 

Parae (Daki) 

... 

The ground between two chan- 
nels in a melon fie'd. See 
2 ^B 0 pushta and wuchkora. 

Fargana (Bori and 
: Mnsa 'Khdi). . 

Chbatt 

Sowing seed broadcast. See 
poka. 

'Faro ... . 

Lorn bar 

( Cash wages paid to a shepherd. 

Farfcsan ( Miisa Kh^l) 

■■■ 

A sheep or goat set apart for 
sti-crifict- at "a shrine. See also 
darwazh. 

Fasa walial ( Duki ) ... 


To clear land of shrubs, etc. 

1 See also 

FasL^ra fOnki) ' 


i A crop sown late.. See also 
bobazh and tanduH. 

Pasta mzakka 

Kiili zimm ... 

Soft soil. See also potae. 

Fatal 

Patti 

A holding. 

Fatwarae 

Munshi 

A village accountant. 

Fehae 

i 

The second watering given to 
a crop. See also dom^ndae 
prbpdnr and swa^lla. 

Pezi (Bori) 

' ... 

Withered (fruits) See kartidna. 

Poka (Daki) 


Sowing seed broadcast. See 
also pargdna. 

Fokh bazgar (Bori) ... 


The man who first constructs the 
laik xoxmA. a field, and who 
then acquires a right of occu- 
pancy. 

Fotae (Miisa Khdl) ... 


Soft soil. She oAso paittamzdkka. 

Fotsakai (Miisa Kh^l) 

... 

Maize flowers. See also hambal, 
ktitskhulaSy »pal7n>ai and tmkh- 
"WcdcL e* 

Prepaiir ... 

. ■ ' 1 


The second watering given to a 
crop. See also domandae, 
pehae and szvalla. 
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Push 


Lohar 


A blacksmith. See also iokdr. 

The ground between two chan- 
nels in a melon field or Tine- 
yard. See also parai and 
wuehkora. 

Stony land along the skirts of 
a hill. 

A crop watcher. See also 
zgharok 

A flock of sheep as distin- 
guished from tawae, a flock of 
goats. 

The second threshing as distin- 
guished from yhohal or first 
threshing. See sparlih^ie, 

A shepherd who tends young 
kids. See also dirba and 
Ui'ba. t 

A grain heap on the threshing 
floor. 

A stream of perennial water. 
See also lora. 


Pushta (Bori) 


Eakae (Toi Circle) 


Kama 


Easghobal(MusaKh^l) 


Griiddr 


K^bun i^Wandchi) 


Eiasa 


K hill an 


Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepke^xh' 
terms in use in the LoraUii District — (continued). 


Term in Pashtu. 


Term in 
Eht5trani. 


Explanation. 


Pror 

Puchai 


Puch khurda mzakka 


Pukai (Bori) 

Piila 

Pulai 

Pur (Hamzazai) 


Boh 


Puli an 


Chopped straw. See also hok. 


Apricot stones. See also had-^ 
yli'inie^ kkannagkz and man- 
daka. 


Village or common land. See 
also sharika mzakhi, tumani 
mzakka and nisi mzakka. 


bnripe fruit , especially apri- 
■ cots. 


A small embankment. See, also. 
ktU and. iatk. 


Sheaf of corn. ".See also kauda 
&udmutai. 


The place for watering flocks. 
See also oba kkwar and imlang. 
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Olossarp of principal agriculturcil, revenue and shepherds* 
terms in use in the Loralai Z)isiSnci— (continued). 


Term in 
Klitoani. 


Explanation. 


Term in Fashtu. 


Nalchhiri, 

Watknr 


Sandy soil ; also sandy soil con- 
taining gravel. See also 
zha^^/iar B>nd zhaghlina mzakka, 

A shepherd’s hnt. 

The first vratering given to a 
crop. &ee Si>)so khdka^ pdnipur^ 
samakhdky and tout. 

The first watering given to a 
crop. See kMka, pdnlpurt 
samu and zoat. 

Lining a water channel with 
stones. 

A crop of wheat or barley in 
which all the ears of corn have 
appeared. 

An open channel in the middle 
of a kdrSz, 

Cutting wheat and barley to 
strengthen the plants. 

The first (measure) taken 

out of a heap of grain when 
measuring it, and given to the 
mvlld. See fsXeo jdrkrunae. 

The well in a kdr^z next to the 
gunidna* 

Manure. See also dub or dup, 

A quantity of grain given an- 
nually by each family to the 
village mulld, 

Fields situated on the slopes of 
I hills. 


Sagana or 
m^akka. 


Sama 


Samakhak (Musa Eb€l) 


Samchin or Sangchin 


Nisri 


Samsor or Sip 


Sarchak 


Sarkab (Sanjawi) 


Sarnama tea (Duld) 


Sarrah 


Ushar 


Sar shewa (Fuki) or Sham, Takh 
Sarzawari mssakka 
(Musa Kh§l). 

Sawada ... 


A net for carrying hhum^ etc. 
See also katal, trahgur and trdt* 

A flood. See also miz or niyuz. 

Chaff scattered on the threshing 
floor apart from the main heap. 


Phaka 


Wka 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds' 
terms in use in the Loralai (continued). 


Term in 
Kh^tranl 


Term in Fashtu. 


Explanation. 


S^wina (Musa Eb^l) 


The first watering before land 
is ploughed, b^ee also kur. 
ndwa and wdhikor. 


Shakal (Musa KMl) 


he rainy season. See 
baskakdL 


A water divide. See also nafhi 
and taghar. 

Ealrdli, khati Salt land. See also tirkha- 
mzakka, 

Kalmki ... Village or <?ommon land. See also 
puckkkurdct 7)izakkGi., tmiiani 
nizakka and ulsi imakku, 

A bill torrent carrying flood 
water. See also idkoT mdnda^. 

The remunention paid to village 
headmen for collecting 0ov- 
' ernment demand, usually 5 per 
cent or l/20th. 

A dark bluish soil, 

Unripe grapes. 

Half formed grain, 

A sling generally used for driv- 
ing birds away from crops. See 
also ohiloniha and kmUmnha. 

A shepherd. 

A sheep pen. See also alang^ 
her and shpol. 

To take flocks to graze at night. 


Bharana mzakka 


Sbarika mzakka 


Bhdla 


Shilaxn 


Malki 


Shin khar (Bori) 

Shin zhang (Sanjawi) 
Shira 

Shlonza (Isot) 


Shpa or shpana 
Shpalghalae 


Pahwal 


Sbpazar (Bori and San- 
jawi). 


! A sheep pen. See also alang, 
Mr and shpalghalae. 

To give fodder to sheep while 
at home. See also tsakawal* 

To shear sheep or goats. 

A shearer. 


Shuma 


Skwal 


Munna 


Skwal ae 


Uawa 
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Glossary of principal agricultwaX, revenue and shepherds’ 
terms in use in the Loralai District — (continued). 


Term in Pasbfeu. 

Term in . 
Kh^trani. 

Explanation. 

Sok (Duki) 

Eumani 

A withered crop. 

Spalmai (Eori) 

, • , 

Maize flowers. See alse hfimhal, 
katskhulae^ potsakai and tsakh^ 
walae, 

Spandakh 

Pinora 

A bundle of spun wool thread. 

Spanrsae (Duki) 

Tandiin 

A vine-tendril. See also zir. 

Sparkliae ... ... 


The second threshing as <iis- 
tinguished from ghobal or first 
threshing. See also rasghobal. 

Bpini soM ... 

... 

A variety of unhusked rice. 

Spini 

... 

A variety of white rice. 

Spin sari m^kka 

Mithi-zimin 

Land with moisture, fit for sow- 
i ing. 

Sra ghanam 

... 

Late wheat. 

Sre wrizd .« 

... 

A variety of rice. 

Surkhae ... 

Surkhi 

Bust. 

Sursat 

Swalia (Isot) 

Sursat 

Supplies collected for Govern- 
ment officials. See also guddm 
or giirddm. 

The second watering of crops. 
See also domandae, pehae and 
prbpdnr. 

Taghar ( Duki and San- 
jawi) 

... 

A water divide. See also nathi 
Qxpdi shctL 

Tagharbanae 


A village official appointed by 
the villagers to superintend the 
division of water and mainten- 
ance of water channels. Bee 
also mirdo. 


WaUiun 

Vines. 

Tak 

Tak 

Tak 

A m^rk made on sheep by cut- 
ting off part of wool or apply- 
ing coloured matter. 

Fixing Government demand by 
appraisement of standing crops. 

Takburi ... 

... 

Pruning vines. 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds’ 
terms in use in the Loralui District— {conimnsA). 


Term in Fashtu. 

Term in 
Kb6trani. 

1 Explanation. 

' V 

Takiina (Bori) 

Cbopd 

1 

i 

i Sowing melons by hand in a 
i line made with "ibe plough. 

' See also kara and naz{m* 

T&lai iOuki) 

f 

1 

; Small heaps of grain made at 
■ the time of batdi. See also 
kurai ana ivanda. 

Taiidae (Bori; 


A crop sown late. See also babazh 
and pdscra. 

Tandob i.Sanjawi) 

: ... , Irrigated land. See also zindai 

I mzakka. 

Tark a ( M usa Kb ($1) ... 


Landed property. See also 

Tarn awa or tarnob ... 

Parnala 

^ A wooden aqueduct. See also bil. 

Tawae 

Chhalag ... 

1 A flock of goats. 

Mmung ... 


I Seedlings. 

T^lmuiig mzakka 


Nursery garden. kkdkm 

T<SIo (Duki) 

j. •••■ 

■ Weaning time. 

Thik (Diiki) 

; ... ■■ 

i The buds of the vine. See also 

1 lackai. 

TiMrae 

Toba 

t A small plot of level ground 
; with a spring of water among 
; hills. 

Tirkba mzakka 

... 

Salt land. See also skarana 
mzakka. 

Tirni (Musa Khel) ... 

... 

j Grazing tax. See also Tudlddgh 
and mdlgkam. 

Tops or haq-i-topa ... 

... 

Rent paid in kind by a tenan 
to a landlord. See also bohdl 
and Uhka, 

Tora mzakka ^ 

Kali zimin ... 

Black soil, the best kind of land. 

Tor^ sol4 

... 

A variety of unhusked rice. 

Tori oba 

Mia pani ... 

Perennial water. See also 
oba and zindai oha. 

Traugar ' ... 

... 

A net for carrying hhdBa. See 
also katal, Bawada and trdt. 
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Glossary of principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds’ 
terms in use in the Loralai JJisiWci— ^continued). 


Term in Pashtu. 


’Trat i.Bori) 


^sakawai (Bori) 


Tsakhobae 


T^akliwalae 


Tftiuidal 


Tsapar 




Tsarae 


Tsarkbae 


Tukbm 


Term in 
Kb^^trani. 


Explanation. 


. i Kbuh 


[ Clmrklia 


... Puli 


... Bijh 


, ■ ■ i 

Tumani mzakka 


Urbusa (Miisa Eh6I) ... Biita 


Ulsi mzakka 


A net for carrying hhusa^ etc. 
See also katal^ sawada and 
trangar. 


A well. 


I To give fodder to sheep while at 
I home. See shiltna. 


j A small plot of cultivated land 
with a small quantity of per- 
mament water on a hillside. 


xVIaize flowers. See also bmibal, 
kaUl^iUae, pot^akai and 
! spalmaL 


j To shake the fruit off a tree 
I such as the mulberry, apricot, 
apple, etc. 


A bundle of thorny sticks used 
for threshing grain. 


A structure built of stones and 
mud for storing grain. See 
also kadkaL 


Lit. a spy. The first few 
plants which appear in a field ; 
see also ghzoazhuna. 


A spindle for spinning wool. 


A bundle of corn or a man’s load 
1 given to an artizan or a Tnulld* 


Village or common land. See 
also puck khurdu^ shaTiktt and 
ulsi mzakka. 


Sods of turf. See also busae or 
buzhae. 


Village or common land. See 
also purk kurda, sharika and 
tumani mzakka. 


t 
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Glossary of ’principal agricultural, revenue and shepherds’ 
terms in use in the Loralai (continued). 


Term in 
Kh^trani 


Term in Pasbtii. 


Explanation, 


A camel 


Usba 


Dachi 


A she-cameL 

A camel-berd* See also /at 
Short lucerne plants grazed hj 


Ustiba 


Ustrobai bar (Bori) 


A shepherd who tends goats 
only. 

A water channel. 

I The commencement of a harxest. 

A main water channel. 

I Land ploughed after harxest. 
j See also 7ndta* 

... I The first watering before land is 
I plought‘d. See also hur^ ndwa 
and shvma, 

... The place for watering flocks. 

See also odo khwar and pur. ' 

... An earth-work dam in a stream. 

See also awandae. 

... Small heaps of grain made at 

the time of batdi. See also 
kurdi and talai. 

Tand, Gala... A rope prcvided with nooses to 
which sheep and goats are 
tethered. 

Dhira ... A heap of chaff on the threshing 
floor. In Duki it means a lieap 
of threshed corn before grain 
is separated. 


Viala 


Wahi (Bori) 


Wahi»kor (Bori) 


Walang (Musa Khdl), 


Wand 


Wanda 


Wandar 


Wtoa 


Warai 


Sheep or camel wool, 

A sheep’s fleece. 

The mouth of a water channel, 
To prune trees. 


Jutti 


Warkh 


Warzana (Sanjawi) 




Jora wahana 


Mul 

zirnin. 


Bakha 


'! erm in Fashtd, 


Term in 
Kh^trani. 


Washli mzakka (Miisa 
KMl) 

Wab (Buki) 


Watski 

Wazhae 


Wazhae changi (Sanja-i 
wi), ^'^azhaetsan or| 
wazhae tsanae 

Wrazgoi (Sanjawi) 


Wuchkora (Sanjawi)... 

Wuchobi 

Wurta 

Wurzu (Duki) 

Wnzburae 

Wnzgbum 

Yivi Or Yivgi-wahal 

Zanrae 

2Jarae 

Zari (Miisa KMl) 

Zgbaroi 4.. 

Zhagliar (Sanjawi) or 
Zbaglilina mzakka. 


Sang 

Sangen bari 


JBxplauation. 


Land held individually, not 
jointly, . 

The first watering of a crop. 
See also kkdka, fdnipur^ mma 
and samakhdk. 

Raisins, 

An ear of corn. 

A gleaner# 


A plot of land which can he 
ploughed by a pair of oxen in 
12 hours. See also jora. 

The ground between two chan- 
nels in a melon field. See 
alsojpame and puskta. 

Dry or rain cultivation. See 
also khuahkdwa* 

Spun wool. See also infsai and 
n^sai. 

A leather covered rope with 
which bullocks are yoked to 
the plough. See also badriza, 

A goat’s fleece made into a 
bundl'». 

Goat hair. 

Ploughing. 

Melon seed. See also bijdn, 

A crop sown at the proper sea- 
son. ■ . ■ ■ 

Self-acquired land, also divided 
land. 

A crop watcher. See also rakae. 

Sandy soil containing gravel. 
See also mgana or mgai 
mzakka^ 
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Glossary of principal agricvltural, revenue and shepherds* 
terms in use in the Loralai District — (continued). 
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: APPENDIX IF. 


0loB8(^Ty of principal a grimltural^ revenue and Hhepherds^ 
terms in use in the Loralai District — (concluded). 


Term in Pashtu. 

Term in 
Khdtrani. 

■'Esplaimtioii. ■ ■ ' 

rfShangura (Sanjawi) ... 

■ *- 

A bimch of grapes. , See also, 
harongai* . 

2fiar-fnsal or Zhar- 
Iambi (Musa Ehci), 

Lakhasang .. 

: The jellowisli .ears of ripe corn. 

Zhirai (Sanjawi) 

Wal ... 

^ The soft hairs on the ears of 
maize. 

Ziam ... ... 

Sedar 

Swampy ground. ■ ■ 

Ziari sol4 ... 

■ ■ ... .. 

A variety of unhusked rice.. 

Ziari wrizi 

... 

A variety of husked rice. 

Zindai mzalska ... 

... ■ 

Irrigated land. See also tandok 

Zindai Oba ... 


Perenniahvater. See also pakhi 
oba tori oha. 

Zlr (Sanjawi) 

... 

A vine*tenclril. See also &pmr^ 
sae, ' ■ ' ' 

Zola (Sanjawi) 


A bullock's sack. See also 
gatoanda or gonda* 

Zranda or zandra 

Jandrah 

A water mill. 

Zunga (Wanechi) 

... 

To thresh. See also ghobaL 
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AFPBNBIX Y, 


EOLlH FKAMKi) BY THE INTEH-xtlBAL JiRGrA AT FoRT MONRO 
LS 1900 IN CONNECTION WITH THE PREVENTION OF CBiME 
BETWEEN BaLUOHTSTAN AND TEE ' BaLOCH TRIBES ON THE 

Deka Ghazi Khan border.. ■ . 


Haxiisiiya means— («) one who after committing an oltence 
leaves his tuimvi and takes shelter in another tuman ; 

lb) one who being accused of adultery leaves his 
and takes refuge in another tuman; 

(c) one who on account of his own private a:ffairs takes 
up his abode in niiother tuman. 

Any one who goes to another tuman for cultivation, for 
of o razing, or to earn his livelihood as a temporary 
is not considered as a “ hamsdya.’^ 


purposes 

measure, 


Gases of offences other than adidtery. 

Buie I. No offender who has committed an offence under 

the Indian Penal Code in the Districts of Baluchistdn, or 
Dera Ghdzi Khdn, shall be allowed to take refuge as a hamsdya 
in any other tuman, except in cases of adultery in connection 
with which detailed rules are given in Buie 111. Any man 
who contrarv to this rule harbours such refugee will he liabk 
to pay the following penalty:-- 

(a) If the refugee has committed theft of cattle or othei 
petty offence, from Bs. 50 to Bs. 100. 

(h) If he has committed a more serious offence, such ai 
dacoity, robbery, murder, etc., from Bs. 100 to Bs. 200. 

If any offender takes refuge with any one of anothe 
tribe, it will be the duty of the person, with whom he ha 
taken refuge, to inform his chief, who will communicate th 

information to the authorities. 

When a man absconds after committing an offence, hi 
owm chief should apply to the authorities of his District t 
the necessary notice to other chiefs for his apprehensio 




i' ' T! ■ . 
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f'lr.; 


JB^P* 



Any one who harbours a criminal and keeps the matter 
secret and does not arrest him shall be liable to the punish- 
ment named above. 

Eule II — The burden of the responsibility for the acts of 
a Tiamsdya^ who has taken refuge with a tribe for crimes other 
than that of adultery, shall be the same as laid down in Eule 
.III.' ■ 




, " ' 1 
’ -''f ■ 


Cases of adult fry. 

Eule III — If any man carries off a married woman, 
or if a woman is killed on account of adultery and tlie guilty 
man escapes, he is entitled to take refuge with another 
tuman as he cannot remain in his own iwmin until the 
case has been decided or a settlement effected. As regards the 
responsibility for this man’s actions, the tribe which has har- 
boured him will be held responsible for any offence committed 
by him. If, for instance, one Zaid belonging to the Gurehanis 
takes up his abode in the Marri country, and there commits 
adultery and is killed on that account, his heirs, who are 
Gurch4nis, will have no right to receive nor will they be called 
upon to give any compensation. Further, if a Zaid is killed in 
any other twmn, for committing a crime, in that case also the 
Gurchdni tuman or his heirs will have no right to compensa- 
tion ; but the tuman which has harboured him will be entitled 
to any compensation that may be awarded, and the same tuman 
will also be responsible for any offence that has been committed 
by him. If he dies, his heirs will be entitled to bring back his 
wife and children and also to receive any property he may 
have acquired. 

Eule IV.— If a dydhkdr (adulterer) takes refuge with 
any other imnauj and is killed on account of the adultery by 
liis own tribe, the tribe with which he has taken i^efuge is not 
entitled to take revenge and the offending tribe will be held 
responsible to Government only. 

Eule If a man takes up his abode as a liamsciya in 
any other tuman with the permission of his chief and commits 
- a murder or other offence, the ttman with whom he is living 
' as, ,a responsible for his actions ; but if the mm m 

s will go to his heirs,. 
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Rule tribe is not responsible for the actions of 

any person who takes op his abode temporarily with it for 
purposes of cultivation or for grazing. In this case his heirs 
and his own tuman is responsible for his acts. If, however, 
his own tuman or the chief of his tuman are unwilling that he 
should remain with the other tuman^ it is the duty of the tuman 
with whom he is living and of its chief to turn him out, or to 
make a report to the authorities, so that the necessary orders 
may be issued. 

Rule VII. — If a man takes up his residence temporarily in 
another tuman for the purposes of grazing or cultivation, and 
if he commits any crime in British territory, he shall be liable 
to the punishment provided under British law, but he shall be 
considered as belonging to his own original tribe. 

Buie YIII. — These rules apply only to those cases, in 
which the tribes of Dera Ghazi Khan and Thai Chotiali are 
jointly concerned. They do not apply to cases in which the 
Punjab tribes are alone concerned as these are governed by 
rules and regulations already in force. 

In order to prevent cattle-lifting between Dera Ghdzi Cattle-lift- 
Kh4n and the old Thai Chotiali District, the following rules 
were drawn up by Major Macdonald, then Deputy Commis- of- 
sioner, Thai Chotiali, in consultation with Mr Gracey, Deputy ' 

Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan. They received the sanc- 
tion of the Agent to the Governor-General and have been 
enforced since January 1902: — 

All Bugtis, Marris and others taking cattle for sale into 
the Dera Gh^zi Kh^n District proper or any part of the Mazari, 

Gurchani and Drishak tumans should take a pass signed by a 
tahsil official or by a patwari of the Barkhan tahsil or by the 
nfiib-tahsildar, Koiilu, or by the Bugti or Marri chief giving a 
description of the cattle to be sold. 

“ 2. Any person found bringing cattle for sale without a 
pass shall be at once seized and taken to the nearest Magis- 
trate or Police station pending enquiries. The absence of 
such a pass will be held to ho j^rimd facie proof that the animal 
in question is stolen and the possessor shell be required to 
establish his rightful title to it. 
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‘‘ 3. SiiBilar passes will be issued in respect of cattle taken 
from tiieDera GMzi Khan District to the Thai ChotiiOi Agencj 
for sale. Such passes will be issued bj the tahsildar or iiaib- 
tahsild^r, the iumanddrs or jemadars or Border Militarj Police. 

4. Lambarddrs and moJcaddams will be required to report 
;the arrival in their villages of any cattle on sale without a 
proper pass. 

5. Passes will be printed on orange paper in duplicate ; 
one copy will be given to the applicant for each head of cattle 
in his possession showing its full description, and the counter- 
foil will be kept by the official issuing the pass. When an 
animal is transferred from one owuier to another, the pass will 
be transferred with it. 

“ 6. The rules will apply to ail cattle including camels and 
horses but excepting sheep and goats. 

** 7. Every officer signing a pass should add his full official 
designation after his signature/’' 
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APPENDIX VL 

Aghekment. 

Whebeas the Chief of the Legharis and his family have 
certain claims in respect of the poi'tions of the Barkhan tahsfl 
in Baluchistan which are known as Leghari-Barkhan and 
Vitakri : and whereas it is expedient to effect a final and 
complete adjustment of those claims : Sarddr Tagia Khan, on 
his own behalf and as representing the other claimants, hereby 
agrees to the followdng arrangements 

1. The Leghari claimants wall be recognised as the superior 
proprietors {dla malilcs- of all land in the tracts known as 
Leghari-Barkhan and A^itakri. 

2. These tracts comprise at present nine cultivated villages 
or settlements, namely-— 

(1) Badra. 

(2) Jhalli (including Ltgh^ri Kot), 

(3) Nilra. 

(4) Jahandun or Nahar Kot (including Kharra). 

(5) Bangiali and Kakor. 

(6) Titakri. 

(7) Lakhibhar. 

(8) Bihdni. 

(9) Drigri. 

The limits of each of these villages or settlements will be 
demarcated under the orders of the Agent to the Governor- 
General. To each village or settlement will be allotted, not ^ 
only its lands which have already been brought under cultiva- 
tion, whether irrigated or unirrigated, but also a reasonable' 
amount of waste land, to provide for extension of cultivation 
and grazing. The total amount of waste land thus allotted 
will not exceed the total existing area of irrigated oultiva- 
tion, that is to say, about 7,300 acres. 

'3. Within the villages or settlements as demarcated in 
accordance with the last paragraph, the cultivating occupants,- 
W'N4haTp,^td*, will he recognised as inferior proprietors 
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(adna mcilihs) of all land and water, Tliey will be free to 
extend cultivation as tbej please within the said limits. They 
will also be at liberty to transfer amongst themselves their 
proprietary and occupancy rights. But the Leghari claimants 
will have the right of pre-emption in respect of such transfers 
to persons other than the Nahars, etc., who are now in 
cultivating occupancy. 

4. In the villages or settlements of the inferior proprietors 
as defined above, the Government land revenue at the rate 
of one-fifth of the gross produce, will continue to be ascer- 
tained and collected entirely by the officers of Government. 
The Leghari claimants will be at liberty to send an agent 
to be present when the crops are divided or appraised by the 
Government officers, 

5. Out of the Government revenue, as ascertained and col- 
lected in accordance with the last paragraph, the Leghari claim- 
ants will be entitled to receive from the Government officers, 
in recognition and consideration of their rights of superior 
proprietorship (ala milhhjat) a fixed proportion in kind, namely, 
one-third. The claimants will arrange to take delivery of 
this share promptly at the threshing floors, or in such other 
way as they may arrange with the consent of the 
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years, from the 1st April 1897, to regulate cultivation, that is 
to say, by permitting or prohibiting it. No land revenue will 
be taken by Government on any such land during the said 

period of ten years, 

9. If the Leghari claimants bring any such land as is men- 
tioned in the last paragraph under cultivation within the term 
of ten years, either by cultivating it themselves with tenants- 
at-will or by carrying out substantial works of improvement, 
such as kar&es, wells and embankments {lailihandi), they will 
be recognised by the Government as the full proprietors of 
that land ; and the Government revenue demand thereon will 
ordinarily be taken from them at a rate not exceeding one- 
sixth of the produce. It will rest with the Agent to the 
Governor-General to remit or reduce the revenue demand on 
account of orchards or specially expensive improvements. 

10. If any of the land referred to in paragraph 8 is not 
cultivated, or substantially improved, by the Leghari claimants, 
but is brought under cultivation and improved by others with 
their permission, the claimants will in respect to such land 
occupy the position of superior proprietors {ala mdlihs) only. 
The Goverment share of the produce of such land will be one- 
fifth, of which, as in the case of the villages mentioned in 
paragraph 2, the Leghari claimants will receive one-third. 

11. If after the said period of ten years, any of the land 
mentioned in paragraph 8 x*emains uncultivated, the Govern- 
ment will be at liberty to arrange as % thinks best for the 
cultivation of such land, either through the Leghari claimants 
or otherwise. But in all land so brought under cultivation 
the Leghari claimants will retain their right of superior pro- 
prietorship, and will be entitled to receive one-third of the 
share of the produce realised by the Government, 

12. The claimants will have no share in the tax on cattle 
(tirni), and the regulation of rights of grazing over all unculti- 
vated land will rest with the Government alone. 

13. The Leghari claimants waive all claims to share in 
revenue collected by the Government in the past. 

14. A share in Leghdri-Barkhan or its produce was 
mortgaged about fifty-three years ago by the Leghari Chief 
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to the family of the'JKhetraE ChieL The Li3ghari claimants 
are prepared to redeem this mortgage forthwith. 

15. In future ali matters connected with the tracts in 
question will be exciiisively dealt with in tiie ordinary course 
of business by the officex's of the Eoluchistuii Agency. The 
Leghari claimants wnil always conduct themselves as loval 
subjects of the British Government in Baluchistan. 

16. Sardar Tagia . Ivhin gratefully accepts the arrange- 
ments specihed above, on- behalf of both hiiri>elf and the other 
claimants, in full satisfaction of ail their claims connected with 
Leghari-Burkhan and YiMkri. 


Quetta : 

9th April 1897 


1 

> 


(Sd.) SAEDAR TAGIA KHAH, 

Leghabi.' 


07xler hy the Agent to the Govirmr^General : — ■ 

I approve and sanction the arrangements specified above, 
as a compromise, and in full satisfaction of all the Leghdri 
claims. I shall always be prepared to treat the Leghari claim- 
ants liberally in connection with substantial and expansive 
works of improvement. An Urdu translation of this memo- 
randum has been prepared and signed. 


Quetta ; 


1 

> 


Them April 1887. j 


(Sd.) H. 8. BAENES,' 

Agent to the Governor- General 

in Baluclmtdu^ 


{SimLEUmT TO FaHAGKAPH 7 OF AGREEMENT.) 

. i 7 (a) The Leghari claimants may use the surplus water 
from such existing sources of irrigation for lands 
beyond the limits of the village lands mentioned in 
paragraph 2, and no revenue shall be claimed there- 
h on for the period of ten yeai’s alluded to in para- 

f grE'ph S, butit shall be understood that the inferior' 

,, . propriert^ors have a full and indisputable claim to 

of the vraterAf they can ■utilise 
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7 {h) I£ the Leghuri claimants acquire by purchase or 
otherwise the shares of any of the inferior proprie- 
tors in the existing sources of irrigation, the 
water so acquired will be used in the irrigation of 
the village lands mentioned in paragraph 2, and 
not beyond those limits as recently surveyed and 
demarcated. 


(Seal) 

Seal of SAEDAE TAGrIA KHAN, 
Lbohabi. 


March 8iK 1899. 


(Sd.) E.O. COLVIN, 
Hcvcmic Commsr. in Bahichistdn, 


Order extending the Settlement by seven years 
from the 1st of April 1907. 


The Leghari Chiefs having petitioned through Sirddr Din 
Muhammad Khan for an extension by ten years of the period 
during wiiich, under Clause 8 of the Memorandum of Settle- 
ment of 9th April 1897, they were allowed to bring under 
cultivation, free of land revenue, all lands outside the limits 
of the villages and settlements in Leghi^ri Barkhan as demar- 
cated in 1897, the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistdn is pleased to issue the following orders 

I "With respect to the portions of the lands (measur- 

ing approximately 14,152 acres) which remained 
unreclaimed waste at the termination on 
31st March 1907 of the original term of ten 
years, the Leghari Chiefs are hereby granted an 
extension for a further period of seven years of 
the privileges granted them in Clauses 8 to 10 of 
the aforesaid Memorandum. 
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II. — With respect to the land reclaimed by the Leghari 
Chiefs prior to the Blst March 1907 (measuring 
approximately 18,584 acres) in which under 
Clause 9 of the Memorandum of Settlement they 
have acquired full proprietary rights, the land 
revenue to be paid by the Leghari Chiefs will be 
fixed at Es. 1,000 a year for the aforesaid term 
of 7 ;pears. This fixed assessment represents 
approximately of the average annual value 
of the gross produce of the lands during the ten 
years ending with the 31st March 1907, calculated 
on the figures of their income from the lands 
furnished by the Leghdri Chiefs. As this large 
area of land is now completely broken in and fit 
for cultivation, the average annual production 
for the next seven years should greatly exceed 
that of the past ten years. Thus the rate of 
Government demand represented by the fixed 
assessment will be considerably less than of 
the produce. The fixed assessment will cover 
any cultivation which may be made with surplus 
water from sources of irrigation existing in 1897 
under Clause 7 (a) contained in the supplement- 
ary agreement of 8th March 1899. 



III. 


-The provisions of Clause II of the Memorandum 
of Settlement will apply to any land which may 
remain unreclaimed at the end of the term of 
seven years now granted, that is, Government 
will be at liberty to arrange as it thinks best 
for the cultivation of such land, the Leghari 
Chiefs retaining their rights as superior pro- 
prietors. 


IV.- 


-All other provisions of the Memorandum of Settle- 
ment of 9th April 1897 and of the Supplementary 
Agreement of 8th March 1899, shall remain in 
force unchanged. 


'4 
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Qxtiitta : I 0. AEOHEE, 

The 11<A June 1907. J Offg. Revenue Commsr-. in Bcduchistdn. 

(Sd.) DIN MUHAMMAD, 

Leotabi. 

arrangement was formally confirmed by the Agent to 
the Grovernor-General, in letter No. 7G0-Z., dated the 30th of 
from the Second Assistant to the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan to the Revenue Commissioner. 
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BiVtrmt from an agreement regarding jmimol lonufhrrg Idm f ji 
the Zlioh Agemifin Bahtelmtcm. and the voantrg uader iJw j^oJkhil 
control of the Bej>tiig Oommmiomr of the Dera Ghdzi IiJim Dmti h% 
in the Ftmjah^ signed % E, E, Yoimglimhuml^ mifh Etjmig Com- 
missioner^ Dera Qhdzi Kfmi^ and J. //. MeJIahon^ Assistant iMi- 
tkal Agents Zhohyin lidl* 

■ ^ ^ 

On reaching the Khiijja Pass, the bounciary turns to the 
east, along the Walbei, and Bright Shams, which l-orm the, 
southern watershed of .the Phataiibel valley, until it reaches the' 
ridge of hills to the west of the Manjrel valley ; it keeps along 
this ridge in a south-south-westerly direction for about tliree or 
four miles to the southern watershed of Manjrel valley, which it 
folIow^s to the/ridge running along the east ,ol: that ■valley ; it 
then runs north-north-east along that ridge and tlie BiladluT 
Sham, after which it turns to the east and runs along the 
northern watershed of the Bakimi stream until it reaches tlie 
watershed of the tributaries of the Ticlor stream; it thence 
turns south and keeps along the watershed between the tribu- 
taries of the Vidor and Eakhni streams for some few miles* .... 

Joint Tep(yrt hj Captain Coldstream.^ PolUlcal Assiskmt, 

Ghdzi Khdny and Lieutenant C. Daulees^ Assistant Political Agents 
Loralai, . 

We met at Loladher on the 25th Pebruary 1905, our object 
being firstly to define the boundary line betw^een the Khctraiis 
andBozdars (which also constitutes the Punjab and Baluchistiin 
boundary in this direction) wdiieh had been originally laid down 
by Messrs. Tounghusband and McM,ahon, and subsequently 
indicated on the ground by Messrs. Wallace and Forbes — the' ,, ; 
latter had erected “ katclia^’ pillars to mark the line but these 
had been destroyed and quarrels had arisen between the tribes 
regarding their exact position. Secondly, to decide on the 
; amount of compensation, if any, to be paid by the Bozdars to 
? ,^the ESh4tr4iis on account of encroachments alleged to have been 
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We first proceeded, in the presence of the tribal representa- 
tives to trace the boundary (as above decided) on the ground 
and to fix the sites of the pucca pillars we proposed to erect. * 

The line is^not so clearly defined as might be supposed 
from a perusal of Messrs. Wallace andTorbes’ report (dated 5th 
May 1806)j and we have accordingly thought it advisable to 
describe it anew. The point where the boundary line leaves 
the ridge to the east of the Manjrel valley and joins the Lola- 
dher Sham is shown on the map^ and marked Near this 

point on the level ground below the ridge there is an old 
graveyard, and near this graveyard we erected our first pucca 
pillar. The line then runs for a few hundred yards along a 
high stony ridge to a point marked B ” where a second pillar 
has been erected. It then falls about forty feet and runs in 
a north-easterly direction along a stony rise (which constitutes 
the watershed at this point) to a point marked “C” where 
a third pillar has been erected ; from “ C the line curves round, 
and running in a somewhat more northerly direction and still 
following the watershed arrives at a point where we have 

erected our fourth pillar. The pillar at “ 1) is in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a number of Bozdar huts all of which we decided 
were on the Bozddr side of the boundary. Here the line joins 
the northern watershed of the Rakhni stream. This watershed 
runs about due east at right angles nearly to the lie of the valley. 
The drainage at this point is nearly due north and south. The 
line follows the waterslied to the foot of the low range of hills 
which lie on the immediate east of the northern extremity 
of the Eakhni valley. Here we erected our final pillar. 

There can be no doubt that the line thus marked out 
indicates the boundary originally laid down by Messrs. Young- 
husband and McMahon. After explanation both the Hhetidns 
and Bozdars accepted it as correct. The boundary line having 
been disposed of we turned our attention to the alleged en- 
croachment by the Bozdars into Khetran territory, lhat such 
•encroachment has been made there can he no doubt, and it 
was on account of this encroachment and the question of 
water therein involved that the bad feeling, which un- 
doubtedly existed between the tribes, had arisen. 


* In pocket at back of book. 
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The Borf^fs, for the purpose of irrigating the Loladher 
lands, had made ^‘band’" between the pillars and ‘‘‘I)” 

(vide map) and ware thereby enabled to conduct the water from 
the Narel Chur into the aboTe-mentioned lands, Now there can 
be no doubt that the Narel Chur lies on the Bozdar side of the 
boundary, but the Khetrans claimed that having reference to 
the fact that the water from the Narei Ohur was natural kirdni 
water (ie., not brought to the surface by means of a Mrez or 
other irrigation work)-, they were, according to the custom of 
the country, entitled to a share of the water. The Bozd^rs, 
however, were not disposed to give any such share. Ultimately, 
however, the Khetrans agreed to sell the land through which 
the water-cut passes, to the Bozdars for the sum of Rs. (300) 
three hundred to be paid at the next Eort Munro Jirga and to 
renounce at tL^ same time any claims they may have had to 
wmter from the Narei Chur or any other stream on tlie Bozdar 
side of the line. Both parties Bigmi n. rdzindma to the aboi^e 
effect and bound themselves to observe the terms of the same 
on penalty of forfeiting Rs. 1,000. The rdzmdma was writ- 
ten and signed in duplicate in our presence. The land thus 
sold comprises the land contained in the triangle B X Y (vide 
map). The points X and Y lie on the boundary line (viz , X 
between D and C and Y between B and E). They are marked 
on the ground by pucca” pillars somewhat smaller than the 
actual boundary pillars. The measurements of the triangle 
1) X Y are as follows 

X Y = 100 B X =» 80 kadams and B Y »= 92 kadams, 

We recommend that the rdzindma be sanctioned and that the 
pillars be maintained by the Loralai District, the cost being 
shared by both the Bdra Grhazi Khan and Loralai Bistacts, 

(Sd.) J. a COLDSTREAM, Capt., 
Political Assiatani^ Dera Glidzi Khan, 


(8d.) 0. BAUKES, Lieut,, 
Amktani Politiml Agents Lorulmu 




